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PREFACE 


y  the  first  volume  of  this  work  documents  were  pre- 
lented  to  illustrate  the  problems  of  Reconstruction  and 
the  attempts  made  to  solve  them,  ending  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  seceded  states  to  the  Union.     In  this  volume 
the  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  working  out  of  Reconstruc- 
ticKi  in  the   South,  with  special  reference  to  race  rela- 
tions, political  morality,  and  economic,  educational   and 
rdigious  matters.     Some  material  is  included  to  illustrate 
Utcr  phases  of  certain  problems  of  Reconstruction.     Le- 
gal and  official  documents  are  fewer  in  this  volume  than 
in  the  former  one,  more  points  of  controversy  arise  in 
the  period  covered,  and  feeling  was  more  intense,  conse- 
quently,  the  psychological  element  to  be  considered  is 
more  important.     As  to  origin  the  various  documents  may 
be  roughly  classified,  according  to  bias  or  inclination, 
thus:     State  laws,  7;  Federal  laws,  9;  Court  decisions,  6; 
Northcm    Radical,    51;    Northern    Conservative,    36; 
Southern  Conservative,  121    (including  4  "Old  Whigs" 
and  ID  negroes) ;  Southern  Radical,  76  ("carpetbaggers," 
26;  "scalawags,"  20;  negroes,  30)  ;  Southern  Unionist, 
10;  Southern  "Reform"   Republican,   5;  foreigners,  7; 
Qoclassificd,  10.     Parts  of  Chapters  vii,  viii,  and  xii  have 
been  taken  from  a  series  of  pamphlets,  now  out  of  print, 
published  in  1904,  entitled /^«/  Firginia  University  Doc- 
mmtmts  Relating  to  Reconstruction.     For  encouragement 
tod  assistance  in  issuing  that  series  which  grew  into  this 
collection,  my  thanks  are  due  especially  to  President  D. 
B.  Purinton  and  Professor  W.  T.  Barbe  of  West  Virginia 
University.    To  others  also,  to  whom  acknowledgments 
■ere  made  in  the  first  volume,  I  am  indebted  for  court- 
oio  while  at  work  on  this  one. 

Walter  L.  Fleming 

WcK  Viipnia  University, 

Mor^uitown,  January,  1907. 
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THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 


INTRODUCTION 

The  elections  of  1867  and  1868  in  the  South  showed  that 
die  negroes  were  under  the  control  of  a  few  white  leaders, 
BOBtly  from  the  North,  though  there  were  some  natives. 
These  leaders  secured  practically  all  the  offices,  from 
Uoitcd  States  senator  down  to  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
■ass  of  Southern  whites  found  it  impossible  to  gain  any 
political  influence  over  the  blacks.  In  order  to  under- 
«and  ihc  control  of  the  carpetbagger  (white  Radical  from 
Ac  North)  and  the  scalawag  (Southern  white  Radical)  it 
a  necessary  to  study  the  secret  political  society  known  as 
6e  Union  or  Loyal  League,  which  with  its  iron  discipline 
leld  together  the  blacks  for  several  years.  The  order 
kegan  in  the  North  in  1862  as  a  movement  to  organize 
make  etfective  loyal  sentiment;  it  expanded  rapidly 
before  the  close  of  the  war  had  considerable  influ- 
r.  When  the  war  ended  it  was  extended  among  the 
[Southern  Unionists  who  had  already  formed  small  secret 
|«rders  hostile  to  the  Confederacy.  These  orders,  such  as 
[fe  Heroes  of  America,  the  Red  Strings,  and  the  Lincoln 
crhood,  were  absorbed  into  the  League  and  the 
in  hoped,  through  this  society,  to  organize  an  ef- 
anti-Confederate  political  party  in  the  South.  In 
[1I65-1866  it  had  a  large  membership  in  the  white  dis- 
(tncts. 

iiirc  character  of  the  order  was  changed  in  1866- 
hc  admission  of  negroes  into  those  League  organ- 
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izarions   controlled   by   the   agents   of   the   Freedmcnl 
Bureau    and    other    representatives    of    the    conqucrii 
North.     As  the  blacks  were  admitted  the  native  whit 
descried,  and  by  the  end  of  1867  nearly  the  entire  blac 
population  was  brought  under  its  influence  and  the  ordc 
consisted  solely  of  black  members  with  white  leader 
Several  minor  orders  of  blacks  were  absorbed  into  th 
League  and  it  became  the  machine  of  the  Radical  Repul 
lican  party   in   the   South.     In  the  North   the   Leaj 
seems  to  have  disintegrated  after  1866,  though  New  Yoi 
remained  headquarters  for  several  years. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Union  League  scr 
partly  to  explain  why  the  negroes  were  voted  solidly  fof 
one  party  in  spite  of  attempts  made  by  the  white  pai 
to  gain  an  influence  over  them,  and  why  the  races 
mained  politically  hostile  after  the  League  was  di 
banded.  The  strictest  discipline  was  enforced,  and  pci 
sonal  injury,  even  death,  was  the  penalty  for  voting  T 
Democratic  ticket.  Night  meetings,  with  impressive 
ceremonies  and  solemn  oaths;  parades  and  drills;  prom^ 
ises  of  confiscation;  threats  of  being  returned  to  slavery^ 
speeches  by  visiting  agitators  —  all  served  to  keep  the 
blacks  in  line.  Candidates  for  office  were  nominated  by 
the  League  and  no  member  could  vote  for  a  candidate 
not  endorsed  by  the  order. 

The  influence  of  unscrupulous  white  leaders  in  the 
League  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  disorder  created 
by  the  blacks.  Insults,  burnings,  thefts,  murder — all 
were  blamed  upon  the  League  by  the  whites.  The  Ku 
Klux  movement  was  in  large  degree  caused  by  the  fear 
of  the  influence  of  the  League  upon  the  blacks,  and  afte^ 
1869  the  League  gradually  broke  up  before  the  attaci 
of  the  Klan.  The  local  councils  disbanded  or  becar 
public  political  clubs.    But  the  negro  had  received 
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tnioiag  which  he  did  not  soon  forget,  and  the  races  were 
politically  alienated.  Aside  from  its  political  signifi- 
tncc,  the  L.eague  is  important  as  the  first  of  the  great 
jcgro  secret  societies  and  was  a  model  for  most  of  them. 
Tbesc  societies  are  a  most  important  and,  on  the  whole, 
Mcful  factor  in  negro  life  today. 
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I.     CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  UNION  LEAGUE 


Objects  and  Organization  of  the  League 

CamaHtution  of  the  Union  League  of  America.    Extracts.  [1S67] 

ARTICLE  I.  —  NAME. 
This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "Union  League  of 
America." 

ARTICLE  II.  —  OBJECT. 
The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  preserve  liberty 
ml  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain 
^  Constitution  thereof  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws;  to 
■Main  the  Government  and  assist  in  putting  down  its  enemies; 
to  protect,  strengthen,  and  defend  all  loyal  men,  without  re- 
gard to  sect,  condition,  or  race;  and  to  elect  honest  and  reliable 
Uokm  men  to  all  offices  of  profit  or  trust  in  National,  State, 
nd  local  government;  and  to  secure  equal  civil  and  political 
rights  to  all  men  under  the  Government. 

ARTICLE    III. — ORGANIZATION. 

Thb  organization  shall  consist  of  a  national  council  and 

aac  cooncil  for  each  State  and  Territory  and  for  the  District 

Cohimbia.  and  of  such  subordinate  councils  as  may  by  them 

iblished«   under   regulations  not   inconsistent  with   this 

!  COBtitutioa. 

The  natiocnU  council  shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
I  dected  by  the  several  State,  Territorial,  and  District  councils, 
ad  sbail  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  League. 


The  Union  League  Ritual 

of  th€  Vnion  League  of  America.      Extracts. 


[1W7,  1870] 


FORM  or  COLfNCIL,  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  STATIONS. 

ThK  officers  of  the  Council  of  the  U.  L.  A.  are:     A  Prcsi- 

I  ^BSL  Vice  President,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Sec- 
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rctary,  Marsha!,  Herald,  Sentinel  and  Chaplain.  The  P.  oc- 
cupies the  principal  station  in  the  rooni;  V.  P.  and  A.  V.  P., 
at  the  opposite  end  and  in  front  of  the  P.  T.  at  the  left  hand 
of  P.;  Sec  at  the  right  hand  of  the  P.;  M.  near  the  V.  P.j 
H.  within  the  inner  door;  S.  within  the  outer  door,  and  the 
Chaplain  at  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  the  right. 

;  EMBLEMS. 

Altar,  Holy  Bible,  Declaration  of  Independence;  United 
States  Constitution;  Flag  of  the  Union;  Censer  of  Incense; 
Sword;  Gavel;  Ballot  Box  and  Sickle;  Shuttle;  Anvil;  anc 
other  emblems  of  industry.  .   . 

OBJECT  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

A.  V.  P.  Gentlemen:  I  am  directed  to  state  to  you  tK 
object  of  this  organization.  It  is  to  preserve  liberty,  perpcN' 
uate  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  and  constitution  thereof  against  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic,  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  on  this  continent,  to  protect,  defend  and 
strengthen  all  loyal  men  and  members  of  the  Union  League  of 
America  in  all  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  demandj 
the  elevation  and  aid  in  the  education  of  the  labor  and  laborin 
men  of  the  whole  country,  to  make  our  councils  for  the  prom 
and  proper  instruction  of  all  men  in  the  duties  of  America 
citizenship,  and  for  the  inculcation  of  sentiments  of  true  charity 
and  brotherly  affection  among  the  members  of  our  order. 
Having  informed  you  of  the  purposes  of  our  order,  I  now 
expect  from  you  a  promise  of  secrecy  before  proceeding  farther. 
Have  I  your  solemn  pledge  to  keep  secret  whatever  may  trana 
pire  in  your  presence?  Answer  must  be  in  the  aiSrmative.l 
To  the  questions  now  propounded  you  will  answer  upon  your 
honor  and  under  your  pledge  of  secrecy,  ist.  Do  you  fully 
subscribe  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence?    Answer .     2d.     Do  you  acknowledge  that 

your  first  and  highest  allegiance  under  God  is  due  to  the  gov-f 
emment  of  the  United  States  of  America?     Answer  — 
3rd.     Are  you  willing  to  pledge  yourself  to  resist  to  the  utmc 
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xt  of  your  power,  all  attempts  to  subvert  or  overthrow  the 

jcnt    of    the    United   States?     Answer .      4th. 

yoa   strive   to   the  extent  of  your  ability   for  the  main- 
of  liberty;  the  elevation  of  labor;  the  education  in  the 
laponstbiltties   and  duties  of  American  citizenship  of  nil  the 
>le  of   this   countr}';  the  practice  of  a  true  friendship  and 
it)*   towards  each  and  all  of  the  order  of  which  you  are 
to  become  a  member,  and  for  the  election  or  appoint- 
to  all  places  of  public  trust  of  such  men  only  as  are  reliable 
tcrs  of  these  principles  and  measures?     Answer  - — — . 
Arc  you  willing,  and  do  you  desire  to  bind  yourself  by 

I  solemn  oath  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  and  policy 
a&ated  in  the  interrogatories  to  which  you  have  now  afHmi- 

ly  replied?     Answer .     6th.     Do  you  pledge  your 

that  you  will  obey  all  rules  and  orders  of  the  Union 

iguc  of  America  which  shall  not  conflict  with  your  lawful 

and  privileges  as  a  loyal  citizen,  and  keep  inviolate  all 

and  ceremonies  of  the  league,  when  communicated  to 

as  such?  Answer .    (Should  the  candidates  answer 

[all  the  foregoing  questions  in  the  affirmative,  the  A.  V.  P.  shall 
|Ttport  to  the  P.  and  C.  as  follows:)      A.  V.  P.     Mr.  President, 

I I  luve  made  the  proper  examination,  and  find  all  the  candidates 
•ofthy  and  willing  to  proceed.      (Unless  the  report  is  objected 

[toby  the  Marshal  or  other  person,  the  President  will  direct  as 

t:)      P.     The  Marshal  will  conduct  the  candidates  to 

council.      (The  Marshal,  coming  to  the  door  with  candi- 

makcs  the  usual  alarm.)      H.     Who  comes  under  the 

'pviv^e  signal  of  our  league?     M.     Candidates,  who,  having 

duly  elected  and  examined,  desire  admission  to  our  loyal 

\i,     Mr.  President,  the  Marshal  announces  candidates, 

vho,  having  been  duly  elected  and  examined,  desire  admission  to 

loyal  band.     P.     The  loyal  and  worthy  arc  always  wel- 

Admit  them.     (The  door  is  opened,  and  candidates, 

by  the  M.,  enter  in  double  file,  arm  in  arm,  and 

^pmixig  around  the  altar  arc  presented  in  front  of  the  P's  chair. 

lebey  enter  the  door  the  P.  gives  three  raps  with  the  gavel, 

will  call  up  the  C.     The  President  rising,  the  M.  will 


introduce  the  candidates  by  name.  While  the  candidates  a 
coming  in  and  taking  their  places  around  the  altar,  the  P.  ma 
direct  the  C.  to  sing  a  verse  or  more  of  some  patriotic  song, 
'*Hail  Columbia,"  "Star  Spangled  Banner/*  which  may  be 
printed  on  the  cards  for  the  C.  By  a  signal  from  the  P.  the 
members  take  their  scats  during  the  delivery  of  the  address.) 
M.  Mr.  Vice  President,  !  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
these  candidates  for  membership  in  our  Union  League. 


ADDRESS. 
V.  p.  Gentlemen  (or  Sir).  Wc  rejoice  that  you  have  come 
forward  voluntarily  to  unite  with  us.  The  cause  we  advocate 
is  that  of  our  country.  Banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  liberties  for  which  our  fathers  fought  we 
have  sworn  to  protect  them.  In  time  of  peril  to  our  govern- 
ment and  the  Union,  it  became  the  sacred  duty  of  all  tru 
patriots  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  conati' 
tutional  freedom,  and  in  thwarting  the  designs  of  traitoi 
to  destroy  the  tree  of  liberty,  planted  by  our  patriotic  fathe 
and  watered  by  their  blood.  Neither  domestic  traitors  no 
foreign  foes  must  be  permitted  to  destroy  this  nation,  nor  to 
circumscribe  the  influence  and  progress  of  American  institu- 
tions on  this  continent.  The  first  grand  purpose  of  our  organ- 
ization has  been  accomplished,  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  our  order  and  the  gallantr)'  and  perseverance  of  our  citizen 
soldiers,  to  whom  our  grateful  acknowledgments  and  continued 
appreciation  is  ever  due.  The  legitimate  fruits  of  this  triumph 
are  yet  to  be  secured  in  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  true 
principles  of  popular  government;  the  establishment  of  equal 
liberty;  the  elevation  and  education  of  the  toiling  masses  of 
the  republic;  the  preservation  of  the  national  honor  and  faith; 
the  inailcation  of  a  brotherly  affection  and  true  charity  towards 
all;  the  complete  and  final  overthrow  at  the  ballot-box,  as  in  the 
field,  of  the  oligarchy  of  political  leaders,  who  sought  to  ruin 
when  they  could  not  rule,  and  through  whose  errors  and  wrongs 
our  country  has  been  baptized  in  blood;  the  establishment  here 
of  an  asylum  for  the  distressed  of  other  lands,  and  of  a  beaconj 
light  so  prominent  and  enduring  as  to  be  seen  by  all  nations  iof 
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tonic-,  and  so  unerring  as  to  guide  all  people  to  the  certain 

Vion  of  national  and  true  liberty.      By  means  of  this  Loyal 

c  these  grand  purposes  may  be  realized.     We  ask  none 

you  to  join  us  who  have  not  the  noble  sentiment  of  patriotism 
4ecply  implanted  in  their  hearts,  for  such  only  arc  capable  of 
finag  above  the  level  of  the  mere  partisan,  and  claiming  and 
Mending  the  boon  of  freedom  from  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
CD  sustain  the  government  and  the  principles  and  policy  we  have 
isdicated,  that  we  are  united,  and  for  this  purpose  you  are  re- 
<|mrcd  to  take  a  solemn  obligation,  which  I  assure  you  docs  not 
ta  iny  way  conflict  with  the  duties  you  owe  to  yourself,  your 
axmtry.  your  family  or  your  God.  With  this  assurance  are 
you  willing  to  take  such  an  obligation?  (Answer  to  be  in 
die  affirmative.)  V.  P.  Candidates  will  please  turn  and  ap- 
proach the  altar.  (Here  the  P.  calls  up  the  C.  in  four  raps, 
■  couplets,  and  says:)  P,  The  Chaplain  will  now  invoke 
tbe  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  our  undertakings.   .    . 

(Here,  after  darkening  the  room,  the  M.  lights  the  fire 
of  libcrt)',  to  bum  during  the  administration  of  the  obliga- 
tion; the  members  will  be  notified  to  join  hands  in  a  circle, 
around  the  candidates  and  the  altar  —  the  P.  stepping  within 
the  circle.  When  there  arc  more  candidates  than  can  reach 
cbc  flag  or  Bible,  they  should  be  divided  and  obligated  by 
KCtions.      The  P.  then  continues  as  follows :) 

Noiv  place  your  left  hand  on  the  national  flag  and  raise  your 
ri{fat  toward  heaven,  repeating  after  me  the  following  obliga- 


OBLIGATION. 

I,  (repeat  your  name  after  mine,)  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
Srm)  in  the  presence  of  God  and  these  witnesses,  that  I  will 
voluntarily  bear  arms  against  the  United  States,  while 
I  am  a  ritizen  thereof;  that  1  will  support,  protect  and  defend 
tbc  constitution  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
ibe  flag  thereof,  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  and  that  I  will 
iko  defend  this  State  against  any  invasion,  insurrection  or  re- 
bciiion,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability.     This  I  freely  pledge  with- 


out  mental  reservation  or  evasion.     Furthermore  that  T  will  d^ 
all  in  my  power  to  elect  true  and  reliable  Union  men  and  suj 
porters  of  the  government,  and  none  others,  to  all  offices  o| 
profit  or  trust,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  In  ward,  towr 
county,  State  and  General  government.    And  should  T  ever  bfl 
called  to  fill  any  office,  I  will  faithfully  carry  out  the  objects  anc 
principles  of  this  League.    And  further,  that  I  will  protect,  al<i 
and  defend  all  worthy  members  of  the  U.  L. ;  and  that  I  wil 
never  make  known  in  any  way,  to  any  person  or  persons  nc 
members  of  the  U.  L.,  any  of  the  signs  or  passwords,  proceed- 
ings, debates  or  plans  of  this  or  any  other  C.  under  this  organ tj 
zation,  except  when  engaged  in  admitting  new  members  into  this 
L.     (Place  your  right  hand  upon  the  Holy  Bible.)     And  witt 
my  hand  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  Declaration  of  Independenc 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  th< 
seal  of  my  sacred  honor,  I  acknowledge  myself  firmly  bounc 
and  pledged  to  the  faithful  performance  of  this  my  solemt 
obligation.     So  help  me  God.      (  Response  by  the  members. ) 


his    ' 

I 


TO  THIS  WE  PLEDGE  OVRSELVES. 

P.     Gentlemen,   around  you  is  a  band  of  brothers,  alii 
sacredly  pledged.     This    circle    is    never   to   be    broken    b| 
treachery,     (Response    by     the    members:)      "Never."     Pj 
Brothers,  will  you  enlarge  your  circle  to  admit  new  members) 
(Response:)     "We  will."     P.     Prepare  then  for  accessions 
your  ranks.    P.    With  clasped  and  uplifted  hands  repeat  aftct 
me  the 

freedman's  pledge. 

To  defend  and  perpetuate  freedom  and  the  Union  I  pledjt 
my  life,  my  fortune  and  my  sacred  honor.     So  help  mc  Godj 
[Then  follows  a  song.     The  members  of  the  Council  will  no« 
take  their  places  before  the  Altar.] 
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**LioyaI  League  Catechism" 


Awhtet  copy.  Iq  Alabama  Department  of  ArchWe*  aiid  History. 
Tte  dommeot  prinied  below  was  circulated  in  18GT-6S  among  the 
■Nfl'oas  et  tlie  Soutb  tbrougb  the  Union  League,  which  conducted 
<fta  **CtopubUcaii  Cluba"  as  training  school*  for  the  future  votera. 
It  vaB  popularly  known  as  tbe  "Loyal  League  Catechism."      [1867] 


J 
The  Position  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 

fcDtALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  WHITE  REPUBLICAN  AND  A  COLORED 
CITIZEN,  PUBLISHED  BV  THE  UNION  REPUBLICAN  CON- 
I  GRES5I0NAL  COMMITTEE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Xhe  following  is  a  dialogue  between  a  newly  enfranchised 
frccdznan  and  a  sound  Radical  Republican.  The  new-made 
rorcr  is  seeking  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  political  duties 
and  his  Radical  friend  gives  him  plain  facts,  and  demonstrates 
dearly  with  which  party  he  and  all  like  him  should  act.  It 
would  be  well  for  colored  voters  generally  to  seek  out  some 
tried  Radical  friend  and  question  him  upon  all  subjects  about 
vhicfa  they  have  any  doubt.  The  dialogue  is  submitted  with  the 
hope  that  the  facts  set  forth  therein  will  remove  doubts  from 
the  minds  of  many  who  have  been  unable  to  receive  proper 
InlbrTnation  upon  the  position  in  which  they  should  stand  at 
this  time: 

I  The  Dialogue. 

Question.     With  what  party  should  the  colored  man  vote? 
Answer.     The  Union  Republican  party. 
Q.      Why  should  the  colored  man  vote  with  that  party? 
A.      Because  that  party  has  made  him  free  and  given  him  the 
right  to  vote. 
Q.      Was  Mr.  Lincoln  a  Republican? 
A-      He  was  a  Republican  President. 

Q.      Arc  all  the  Republicans  in  favor  of  universal  freedom? 
A-     They  are. 
Q.     What  is  the  difference  between  Radicals  and  Rcpubli- 


A.  There  is  none.  The  word  Radical  was  applied  to  the 
Kepublicao  party  by  its  enemies,  and  has  been  accepted  by  it. 

Q.  TTie  Radicals  and  Republicans  are  then  one  and  the 
ttmr  party? 


A.  They  arc,  and  they  arc  all  In  favor  of  freedom  a: 
universal  justice. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Radical  as  applied 
political  parties  and  politicians? 

A.  It  means  one  who  is  In  favor  of  gonng  to  the  root 
things:  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest;  who  desires  that  slave 
should  be  abolished,  that  every  disability  connected  therewi 
should  be  obliterated,  not  only  from  the  national  laws  but  f; 
those  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Q.     Is  Mr.  Sumner  a  Republican? 

A.  He  is,  and  a  Radical,  so  arc  Thad.  Stevens,  Scnat 
Wilson.  Judge  Kclley,  Gen.  Butler,  Speaker  Colfax,  Chi 
Justice  Chase,  and  all  other  men  who  favor  giving  colored  m 
their  rights. 

Q.  To  which  party  do  the  friends  of  the  colored  men 
Congress  belong? 

A.     To  the  Republican  Party. 

Q.     What  is  a  Democrat? 

A.  A  member  of  that  party  which  before  the  rebclli 
sustained  every  legislative  act  demanded  by  the  slaveholders, 
such  as  the  Fugiti^'c  Slave  Law,  and  the  attempt  made  to  force 
slavery  upon  the  Western  Territories. 

Q.     What  was  the  position  of  the  Democratic  Party  during 
the  war? 

A.     It  opposed  the  war;  declared  Mr.  Lincoln's  managemeni 
of  it  a  failure;  resisted  every  measure  in  Congress  looking  t 
emancipation,   and  denounced  the  Government    for    arming 
colored  men  as  soldiers. 

Q.     What  has  that  party  done  since  the  surrender  of  tK 
rebels  ? 

A.     It  has  sustained  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  efiorts  to  resto 
your  old  masters  to  power  in  the  country,  and  opposed  every 
act  for  your  benefit  which  the  Republican  Congress  has  adopted. 

Q.     Is  it  known  by  any  other  name? 

A.     It  is  known  as  Conservative,  Copperhead  and  rebel. 
Under  each  name  it  is  still  the  same  enemy  of  freedom  an 
the  rights  of  man. 


I 
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Q.     Would  the  Democrats  make  slaves  of  the  colored  people 
l^pkif  the>'  could? 

A.    It  is  fair  to  presume  they  would,  for  they  have  opposed 
l^etr  freedom  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  have  always 
to  extend  slavery. 

Would  Democrats  allow  colored  men  to  vote? 
A.     Nol     They  have  always  opposed  it  in  Congress  and  in 

nrious  State  Legislatures. 
Q.      Who  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 
A.     A  Republican  Congress  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Repub- 

Prcsidcnt. 
Q.     Who  freed  the  slaves  of  the  South  ? 
A.     Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  President,  by  procla- 
Qon. 

Q.     Who  passed  the  Freedman's  Bureau  Bill  ? 
A-     A  Republican  Congress  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote 
'  ifae  veto  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
rcoo9cr\'ative  party, 
Q.     Who  gave  us  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  ? 
A«     The  same  Republican  Congress. 
O-      What  party  gave  us  the  right  to  vote? 
A-      The  Republican  party. 

Q.     What  has  the  Democratic,  Conservative  or  Copperhead 
e*"cr  done  for  the  colored  people? 

It  has  tried  to  keep  them  in  slavery,  and  opposed  giving 

the  benefit  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  Civil  Rights 

and  the  right  to  vote. 

(^     Why  cannot  colored  men  support  the  Democratic  party? 

A-     Because  that  party  would  disfranchise  them,  and,  if  pos- 

rctum  them  to  slavery  and  certainly  keep  them  in  an 

aifcnor  position  before  the  law. 

Q.     With  whom  do  the  disloyal  white  men  of  the  South 

the  colored  men  to  vote? 
A-     With  the  Democratic  party. 

Q.     Would  not  the  Democrats  take  away  all  the  negro's 
t> 

Thcv  would. 
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Q.  Then  why  cJo  they  pretend  to  be  the  best  friends  of  tl 
colored  men  ? 

A.  Because  they  contend  that  they  are  fitted  only  f 
slavery,  or  an  inferior  position,  and  arc  happier  in  cither  coi 
dition. 

Q.     How  would  it  suit  them   co  be  served  in  the  sami 
manner? 

A.  They  would  not  endure  It.  They  call  themselves 
superior  race  of  beings,  and  claim  they  arc  bom  your  rulers. 

Q.     Why  do  they  not  do  unto  others  as  they  would  be  doni 
by? 

A.     Because  they  are  devoid  of  principle,  and  destitute  oi 
all  sense  of  justice  where  the  colored  man  is  concerned. 

Q.     Do  all  white  people  belong  to  a  party  which  would  treaj 
us  in  that  way? 

A.     They  do  not.     There  are  many  who  have  stood  up  nobly 
for  your  rights,  and  who  will  aid  you  to  the  end;  indeed,  all  th< 
Republicans  are  such. 

Q.     To  what  party  do  the  people  of  the  South  belong? 

A.     The  larger  portion  belong  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Q.     Arc  the  slave  holders  and  the  leaders  of  the  rebcHioi 
members  of  that  party? 

A.  They  arc,  and  would  not  regard  you  as  having  any  ng 
if  they  were  in  power. 

Q.  The  colored  men  should  then  vote  with  the  Republic; 
or  Radical  Party? 

A.  They  should,  and  shun  the  Democratic  party  as  th 
would  the  overseer's  lash  and  the  auction  block. 

Q.     Has  the   Republican  party  ever  deceived   the  colorei 
people  ? 

A.     It  has  not.     While  the  Democratic  part)'  has  alwa 
been  opposed  to  their  freedom,  their  education,  and  their  rlgh' 
to  vote,  the  Republican  party  has  always  been  their  friend. 

Q.     To  what  party  do  the  leading  colored  men  belong? 

A.     Without  exception  they  belong  to  the  Republican  par 

Q.     What  arc  the  most  prominent  principles  advocated 
the  Republican  party? 


i 
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A  Equal  rights  before  the  law  and  at  the  ballot  box  for 
j'i  men  without  regard  to  race  or  color;  that  is,  that  every  man 
i^iil  have  the  same  rights  and  liberties  as  any  other  man. 

Q.      Docs  not  the  Military  Reconstruction  Act  secure  to  ua 
ibe*c  rights? 
A.     Yes,   but  you  may  yet  be  deprived  of  them  if  your 
get  into  power. 
What  would  the  people  think  if  the  colored  men  voted 
h  the  Democratic  party? 

A.      The  people  of  the  North  would  think  that  they  did  not 
^-  "v  understand  their  own  rights  nor  the  duties  devolving  on 
ma;  and  the  people  of  the  South  would  proudly  say,  *'Wc  have 
ihrays  told  you  that  the  negro  did  not  wish  to  be  free." 

Q.      What  use  has  been  made  of  the  money  which  the  colored 

;  of  the  Southern  States  have  paid  as  taxes? 
A.      It  has  been  used  to  establish  schools  for  white  children; 
«pay  the  expenses  of  making  and  executing  laws  in  which  the 
cskired  men  have  had  no  voice,  and  in  endeavoring  to  have  the 
SBprnnc  Court  set  aside  the  law  which  gives  you  the  right  to 


Q.  What!  are  the  Democrats  using  my  own  money  to  take 
avay  my  nghtt? 

A.  They  have  always  done  so,  and  will  continue  to  while 
they  remain  in  power. 

Q.     Can  this  be  right  ? 

A.  It  can  not,  but  it  is  what  you  have  always  received,  and 
waA  treatment  as  you  will  continue  to  receive  from  the  Dcmo- 
amdc  party. 

Q.  Some  people  say  if  we  vote  against  the  whites  of  the 
Soodi  ic  will  make  them  our  enemies  and  we  will  be  destroyed. 
bit  io? 

A.  This  will  not  be  the  case,  because  they  will  try  to  be- 
I  fiacad  you  to  secure  your  vote. 

Q.  But  they  say  we  will  he  discharged  from  work  if  we  dare 
the  Republican  ticket.      Will  they  do  that? 

A.  You  should  remember  that  your  labor  is  worth  just  as 
to  the  man  who  employs  you  as  his  money  is  to  you. 
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Q.     You  would  advise  us  then  to  disregard  these  threats  ; 
vote  with  the  Republican  party? 

A.     Most  certainly  I  would.     Had  you  not  rather  suffer* 
even  starve  to  death*  than  to  aid  a  party  to  re-enslave  yc 
Remember  your  former  condition  and  avoid  a  return  to  chai^ 
and  slavery.     "Give  mc  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Q.     The  white  people  South  say  the  Republicans  of 
North  do  not  care  for  the  colored  men  only  so  far  as  they  ca 
use  them  to  continue  in  political  power.     Is  that  true? 

A.     It  19  not. 

Q.     What  is  the  reason  that  several  of  the  Northern  Statij 
do  not  give  us  the  right  to  vote? 

A.     Chiefly  because  they  have  in  the  past  been  controlled 
the  Democratic  party.      In  the  Western  States  where  what  ac 
called  the  '*Black  Laws,"  exist,  which  forbid  colored  peop 
to  live  there,  there  are  large  bodies  of  whites  who  moved  origid 
ally  from  the  slave  States,  and  carried  the  hatred  and  prcjudic 
of  slavery  with  them. 

Q.     What  has  the  Republican  party  done  in  these  Stat 
about  such  laws? 

A.     Tried  to  abc^ish  them  as  fast  as  it  gained  power, 
publicly  advocates  their  repeal. 

Q.     Well,  I  am  satisfied.     You  have  clearly  shown  mc 
duty  and  I  shall  impart  the  information  to  my  people. 

A.     Let  me  say  to  you  further,  that  the  Democratic  par 
will  use  all  means  to  get  the  colored  people  to  put  it  in  power 
again,  but  you  must  remember  what  has  been  its  past  recor^f 
and  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  trust  it  in  the  future.     In  order 
that  you  may  work  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  success  of 
the  part)'  which  has  been  and  still  is  your  true  friend,  you  should_ 
have  an  organization,  or  association,  where  you  can  bring 
gether  your  people,  and  such  white  men  as  belong  to  the  Repul 
lican  party.     You  want  to  be  so  organized  that  you  will  act 
one  man,  lest  your  enemy  gain  the  victory.     You  should  orgad 
ize  Union  Leagues  and  Republican  Clubs.     Here  is  a  con 
tution  for  a  Union  Republican  Club.     You  can  take  this  anc 
call  together  some  of  your  Republican  friends,  have  them  si{ 
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ii;nd  dect  the  officers  provided  therein.  Then  hold  a  meeting 
act  in  each  week,  talk  these  matters  over,  read  newspapers 
hI  docnments  to  those  who  cannot  read,  and  take  such 
MMres  as  will  result  in  conveying  to  every  colored  man  the 
Micctview  of  his  duties  at  this  time.  This  is  the  Constitution 
rfwhidi  I  speak. :        [Then  follows  a  constitution  for  a  political 


2,     ORDERS    SIMILAR    TO    THE    LEAGUE 


The  Lincoln  Brotherhood 

John  Wallace,  (colored).  Carpet  Bag  RtUe  tn  Florida  (1885),  p.  41 
The  Lincoln  Brotherhood,  in  Florida,  was  conducted  by  one  cItQna 
of  carpetbageers  while  the  Union  Leagne  was  ran  by  another  clique. 
Later  the  two  orders  united.  [1866-1868] 


i 


Thomas  W.  Osborn,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
Florida,  stationed  at  Tallahassee,  .  .  requested  a  meeting 
three  or  four  of  the  most  influential  colored  men  at  the  h 
of  a  colored  man.  .  .  He  met  them  there  and  informed  them 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  government  that  they  should  fo: 
a  secret  league  to  prevent  their  being  again  returned  to  slave; 
This  was  sufHcicnt  to  bring  out  the  old  and  the  young,  the  h 
and  the  blind.  In  order  to  deceive  and  allay  any  apprehensl 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  gathering,  they  were  instructed 
to  answer  any  question  by  saying  that  the  assembly  was  for  tl^| 
purpose  of  forming  a  benevolent  society.  At  the  appointed 
time  several  hundred  frecdmcn  assembled,  but  only  seventy-five 
or  eighty  were  initiated  the  first  night,  as  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
impress  them  with  an  air  of  deep  solemnity  and  great  formality. 
In  order  to  work  the  negro  with  greater  facility  in  the  interest 
of  Osborn  and  his  gang,  this  secret  league  was  named  the 
Lincoln  Brotherhood,  and  T.  W.  Osborn  made  himself  its 
president,  and  he  became  the  grand  head-center  of  all  dfl 
leagues  and  subordinate  lodges  subsequently  formed  through- 
out  the  county  and  State.  Each  member  had  to  pay  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  from  one  to  two  dollars,  and  fifty  cents  per  month 
thereafter.  .  .  The  frecdmcn  considered  this  league  a  great 
thing,  and  their  meetings  at  the  church  were  carefully  guarded 
by  armed  sentinels,  who  halted  anyone  who  came  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  church,  requiring  the  countersign  under  penalty 
of  the  contents  of  the  old  musket.  Auxiliary  lodges  were 
formed  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  throughout  the  State. 
The  regular  meetings  of  these  lodges  were  held  every  Thursday 
night,  in  the  most  secret  places  to  be  secured.     One  who  was 
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'  ponsit  of  the  purposes  of  these  assemblies  would  be  led  to 
kHevt  that  the  freedmen  were  preparing  to  massacre  all  the 
'  »tec  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  rattling  of  the  swords 
I  ad  handling  of  the  muskets  seemed  to  be  the  pride  of  these 
■XJL  Many  of  them  believed  that  the  joining  of  the  league 
~iM  them  brothers  of  the  martyred  Lincoln. 

The  Red  Strings  and  the  Union  League 

09$tu$tM  to  tlu  Southern  States  (North  Carolina.  1811),  part  1.  p.  199. 
W  ■>■■■■  1 1  of  B.  F.  Moore,  a  North  CaroUna  Unlonlit.       [1803-1871] 

Th£K£  was  an  organization  at  the  close  of  the  war,  which  has 
mKtd  since,  called  the  Heroes  of  America,  or  the  Red  Strings. 
I  became  acquainted  with  it  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
■DC  of  the  members  were  apprehended  as  being  inimical  to  the 
^■fcdcracy  and  as  having  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy  to 
it.  -  .  They  applied  to  me  as  a  Union  man  for 
purpose  of  getting  them  discharged  from  arrest.  In  that 
I  became  acquainted  with  their  organization  and  their 
The  only  objection  I  saw  to  any  portion  of  their  oath 
tbcy  swore  to  come  to  each  other's  aid  in  distress.  .  . 
K  organization  continued  some  time  after  the  war,  as  I 

The  next  organization  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  was 

of  the  Union  League,  which  arose  immediately  after  the 

people  got  power.  .  ,  The  avowed  object  of  that  was 

they  should  all  act  in  unison,  and  they  have  carried  it  out 

'  faithfully.     I  have  never  seen  a  more  compact  league  than 

t  has  been.  .  . 

Governor  Holdcn  was  at  the  head  of  it. 


METHODS  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
UNION  LEAGUE 


Methods  of  the  League 

V  ^u  Klux  Report,  North  Caroliaa   t€«iimony.    (1871),   pp.   246-251- 

Testimony  of  a  Conserratlve  lawyer  In  Nortb  Carolina.     [1867-1S7I] 

This   danger  to  property  arises  from   these   Loyal  Leagues. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  lawless  acts  committed  by  the 

Loyal  Leagues,   .    .  the  burning  of  barns,  the  destruction  o| 

cattle,  horses  and  mules.  .  . 

[The  Leagues]  are  chiefly  composed  of  negroes  and  low  whit 
people.     In  the  county  adjoining  the  one  in  which  I  live,  .. 
within  the  last  eighteen  months,  there  have  been  a  great  mae 
outrages  committed  —  burning  of  barns  and  dwelling-house 
.  .  Those  persons  who  had  been  arrested    said    that    theil 
directions  to  burn  them  had  come  from  the  city  of  Raleigh,  f  re 
the  chief  leader  in  Raleigh.  .  .   [The  League]  is  governed  i^ 
the  most  remarkable  manner,  controlled  from  one  end  of  tl 
State  .  .  to  the  other.  .  .  At  our  last  congressional  electic 
a  candidate  was  run  on  that  side  whose  name  had  not  bee 
mentioned  previous  to  the  day  of  the  election,  that  I  had  heard 
or  that  had  been  heard  by  a  great  many  others,  yet  there  was  ; 
almost  unanimous  vote  throughout  the  whole  district  for  tha 
person  .   -  on  the  part  of  the  Radical  party,  or  the  League.  . 

Several  gentlemen  told  me  that  they  were  in  danger  of  thc^ 
lives;  that  they  were  informed  by  some  of  the  League-men  tha 
they  were  to  be  killed;  that  they  were  to  be  hanged;  and  th 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  done  was  detailed;  .  .  that  thei 
were  several  men  who  were  to  be  punished,  just  about  tl 
election  or  before  the  election.  .  . 

If  there  had  been  no  Loyal  League  in  North  Carolina,  thei 
would  have  been  no  Ku-Klux,  or  clubbing  together  of  the  whi< 
people  there.  .  .  Still  the  negroes  operate  upon  each  othcf 
so  that  one  dare  not  depart  from  the  ranks;  they  arc  arraye 
yet  in  a  solid  phalanx. 
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Teachings  of  the  League  in  North  Carolina 

fs  Ximx  Report.  North  Carolina  testimony,  pp.  309-312.     Statement 
It  a  ODiiMmiiT«.  [186«-1871] 

Th£  colored  people  of  North  Carolina  .  .  have,  since  the 

f«nage    of    the    reconstruction    measures    of    Congress,    been 

ttngbc  to  believe  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Leagues  that 

the  white  men  of  that  country  arc  their  enemies;  that  their 

«aly  friends  are  the  northern  men,  and  those  who  have  gone 

vith  the  northern  men  in  giving  them  suffrage,  etc.;  that  it  is 

ibe  desire  and  deliberate  purpose  of  the  white  people  .  .  to 

RStorc  slavery  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.     The  negroes 

tiMin»clTes  «ay  that  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  (they  have 

loU  mc  so) »  that  such  Is  the  purpose  of  the  white  people  of  the 

Soatbem   countr)-.     As  a  matter  of  course  the  negroes  are 

^orant  and  superstitious.     They  are  taught  to  believe  that 

ihe  armies  of  the  United  States  emancipated  them,  that  the 

Goremrnent  of  the  United  States  was  their  only  protector,  that 

t^  Souchcm  people  were  their  enemies.   .   .  They  have  been 

ilienaeed  in  that  way  from  the  white  people,  and  remain  so 

lo  a  great  extent,  though  a  large  number  o(  them  are  willing 

CO  believe  that  the  representations  that  have  been  made  to  them 

m  regard  to  the  restoration  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States 

irc  faUc.   .  . 

About  the  time  the  Leagues  were  being  organized,  or  rather 

leorganij.ed,  In  that  country,  the  influence  of  these  men  was 

way  bad  indeed.     As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  the  negroes  were 

■uJe  to  believe  that  the  white  people  were  their  enemies;  that 

tkcT  w^crc  seeking  the  first  opportunity  to  put  the  negroes  back 

mto  slavery.     That  is  being  told  to  the  negroes  even  to  this 

^T  [^^7']  ^y  *  number  of  men.     In  fact  it  is  the  chief  stock 

■  trade  of  a  number  of  men  in  that  section  of  the  country.     .-\ 

gyeat  many  honest  men,  even  on  the  Republican  side,  say  there 

•  no danger;  but  others  .  .  tell  the  negroes  that  there  is.     The 

Mfiuei  at  one  time  expected  the  confiscation  of  the  property 

•f  the  Southern  people.  .  .     They  were  so  told.     I  have  my- 

miS  beard  several  negroes  say  that  they  were  told  that  the 

Ittdi  oi  tbc  Southern  people  would  be  confiscated,  and  that 


they  were  promised  lands,  horses,  etc.  —  forty  acres  ir 
estate  for  each  negro,  .  .  and  a  horse  or  a  mule.  Some  of 
the  negroes  of  my  county  say  that  the  chief  man  of  the  Leagues 
in  1867  and  1868  —  Mr.  Elliott,  who  has  since  died  —  boldly 
stated  in  the  League  meetings  that  such  would  be  the  pollcyi 
adopted.  .  . 

I  know  instances  in  which  their  advice  has  led  to  riots  ani 
bloodshed  on  the  same  day  they  have  held  their  public  meet- 
ings. It  was  so  in  one  case  in  my  own  village.  Mr.  Justice 
came  to  my  town  in  1868  .  .  [and  addressed]  some  five  hun- 
dred negro  hearers,  in  a  very  excited  manner,  telling  them  that 
the  white  people  were  their  enemies;  that  they  should  believe 
nothing  said  to  them  by  the  southern  people  generally;  that 
they  were  only  seeking  to  put  the  negroes  back  into  slavery 
and  would  do  it  as  soon  as  they  got  control  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  Mr.  Justice  said  afterward  that  he  did  not  ad- 
vise riot  at  all;  but  the  manner  in  which  such  men  have  a 
dressed  these  ignorant,  superstitious  people  has  caused  the 
to  commit  many  acts  of  violence  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  done.  .  . 

The  negroes  in  my  county  had  three  places  where  they  were 
meeting  at  night  and  drilling.  One  place  was  their  League- 
house.  They  were  stationing  their  sentinels  on  the  highways 
.  .  and  were  halting  white  people  on  the  roads,  and  .  .  not 
allowing  them  to  go  by.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  my 
county  where  the  Republican  vote  is  strongest  .  .  the  ncgroca 
had  another  place  of  meeting;  in  the  town  of  Shelby,  In  which 
I  live,  they  had  a  place  where  they  were  meeting  and  drilling 
at  night.  The  people  were  alarmed,  .  .  They  did  not  know 
with  what  object  the  negroes  were  meeting  and  carrying  01 
these  operations.  They  thought  that  the  lessons  which  tb 
negroes  were  being  taught  In  the  League  were  leading  thei 
oo. 
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Union  League  Influence  in  Elections 


Ku  Kiwc  Report,   Alab&ma  teellmony.  pp.   227-233. 
Gea.  Jamee  H.  ClaiKoa,  Consen'atlve. 


State  meat  of 
[1871] 


They  were  all  armed.  They  had  half  a  dozen  League  re 
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.  .  in  our  city  —  several  at  least  —  and  they  were  under  the 
control  of  very  bad  men  —  adventurers.  A  great  many  had 
got  hold  of  muskets,  and  had  organized  in  companies  and  bat- 
talions. This  was  another  reason  urged  for  [the  whites]  not 
going  to  the  polls,  that  it  might  lead  to  a  war  of  races.  The 
election  [  1 868]  came  on.  The  white  people  did  not  go  to  the 
polls.  .  .  But  the  negroes  marched  to  the  polls  by  battalions, 
irmed  with  muskets  and  stepping  to  the  beat  of  drums.  They 
stacked  their  arms  around  the  polls*  some  standing  guard.  There 
was  great  confusion,  and  in  the  evening,  in  Montgomery,  they 
goc  on  the  rampage  and  commenced  firing  their  guns,  the  balls 
whistling  through  the  houses  and  lots.  They  continued  it  in 
cbc  night  until  Colonel  Crittenden,  the  Federal  commander, 
being  afraid  of  the  results,  disarmed  them  as  far  as  he  could 
reach  them.  But  many  remained  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
firing  their  guns.  The  balls  flew  around  my  house  pretty 
diickly.  .    . 

The  Loyal  Leagues  and  their  counselors  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  devices,  according  to  circumstances.  For  instance,  they 
have  commenced  the  campaign  [1871]  in  Montgomery  for  the 
election  of  sherifif  and  tax  collector  in  November  next.  Last 
week  I  was  informed  that  Sheriff  Barber  and  Mr.  Coffin  — 
both  republicans  —  went  out  to  a  negro-baptizing  about  five 
miles  from  town,  took  a  bottle  of  whisky,  let  the  negroes  drink 
first,  and  then  they  drank.  They  go  around  to  all  the  negro 
picnics  cultivating  the  negro.  They  have  them  at  their  houses, 
tnd  they  have  music.  .  .  The  wife  of  one  of  them  performs 
on  the  piano  for  political  effect,  it  is  said.  The  prospective 
andidate  dines  them  at  his  house,  and  they  resort  to  secret 
councils. 

Bam  Burning  by  the  Union  Club 

Omtraott  in  the  Southern  8tates   (North  Carolina.  1871).  part  It, 
pp.  4}.  43.  TevUmony  of  ne^o  membera  of  the  Union  L«a^e.  [1871] 

I  A.M  a  member  of  a  club  to  meet  the  Ku-Klux;  .  .  I  joined 
last  spring;  I  joined  at  Jim  Howell's;  he  called  all  of  us  to- 
gether to  hear  Governor  W-  W.  Holden's  orders;  I  went  to 
Jim  Howell's;  .  .  he  had  called  in  all  black  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood.     When  the  crowd  got  there,  he  got  out  the  orders  aa 
read  them.     The  orders  was  for  us  all  to  join  together  in 
club  called  the  Union  Club.   .   .     They  were  talking  of  bu 
ing  Mr.  Calvin  Branch's  bam.     We  met  there  a  night  afte 
wards,  and  the  orders  was  read  that  we  received  from 
emor  Holden;  .   .     We  were  sworn  in  the  first  night  we  m 
and  they  elected  me  captain.     When  the  orders  was  read, 
told  them  I  would  resign,  and  have  my  name  scratched  oi 
The  order  was  for  us  to  attack  the  Ku-Klux,  and  bum  out  al 
we  thought  was  Ku-Klux.     Then  Jim  Howell  read  over  J 
Norris's  name,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  some  other  white 
man;  don't  recollect  what  this  name  was:  do  not  know  whi 
was   along  when    Mr.    Branch's   bam   was   burned.      Rufc 
Howell,  [and  others]  burnt  Mr.  Jesse  Burt's  dwelling  housej 
,  ,     If  any  man  told  the  secret  about  this  company  they  wcr 
to  be  killed  and  put  out  of  the  way,  and  nobody  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.     That  was  in  the  orders  of  Governor  Holden^ 
We  were  to  give  signs  to  know  one  another  with  our  thrceH 
fingers,  by  touching  our  breast,  elbow  and  thumb.     There  was 
five  words  also  given  us,  which  was,  Lincoln,  Liberty,  Loyal, 
Union,   League.      To   the  best  of  my  knowledge,   them  wa^ 
the  words  that  was  read  out  of  a  little  blue-back  book.     Charle 
Adkins  told  me  they  were  going  to  fire  Thomas  Luther's  bar 
and  told  JcR  MIms  to  take  his  wheat  out  if  he  had  any  in 
it,  as  it  was  going  to  be  the  next  barn  that  was  burned.   .   . 

There  is  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  burning  an<i 
shooting  called  the  Red  Cow-Lick.     I  am  a  member  of  tha 
Company.      I  joined  last  October  was  a  year  ago.      I  went" 
down  to  Jim  Howell's  to  go  in.     There  was  present  at  that 
meeting  Joe  Dennis,  Brittain  Beckwith,  Wilson  Dcwer,  Sar 
demons,  Jim  Howell,  and  his  two  sons,  Rufus  and  HcnryJ 
Wilson  Dewer  was  captain,  Jim  Howell  was  secretary-,  Sam' 
demons  was  orderly.     Jim  Howell  took  in  our  names  and. 
swore  us  in.     Do  not  recollect  the  oath,  but  we  took  one  thai 
we  would  all  club  together  as  one,  to  bum  bams,  and  to  shooQ 
in  neighborhoods  where  there  was  any  Ku-KIux.     If  wc  told' 
anything  about  it,  the  password,  or  anything  about  whose  barn. 
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WIS  burnt,  the  rest  of  the  company  would  kill  us.     There  is  a 
frot  many  who  belong  to  the  crowd. 


The  Union  Leaders  and  the  Courts 

Omtro0€*  in  the  Routhem  States  (North  Caroltna,  1871),  part  I.  p.  368. 
Tntinoajr  of  Joel&h  Turner,  formerly  member  of  the  Confederate 
later  RepobUcan.  (16711 
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Is  Wilson  County  a  negro,  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
was  taken  out  of  his  house  and  whipped;  they  gave  him  two 
or  three  hundred  lashes.  .  .  [This  was  done]  by  the  Leaguers; 
md  when  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Dorsch,  pro- 
ftmtd  to  prove  that  it  was  by  order  of  the  League,  the  judge 
rated  it  out  as  irrelevant.  He  offered  to  prove  that  it  was  by 
order  of  the  League  that  this  negro  was  taken  out  of  his 
kouse  and  whipped.  They  were  indicted  and  sentenced  to 
thirty  and  sixty  days  imprisonment;  but  Governor  Holden,  who 
ae  the  time  was  president  of  the  League,  pardoned  them  in 
la  very  few  days.  Then  there  was  another  instance,  Major 
Tippan,  who  is  a  carpet-bagger  and  lives  at  Brattleboro,  is- 
Bcd  an  order,  as  president  of  this  League,  to  bring  a  negro  of 
Nafth  County  before  the  council  of  the  League.  He  was 
brought  there  and  after  keeping  him  for  some  time,  part  of 
I  day  and  night,  in  great  terror,  they  resolved  to  refer  the 
natter  to  the  Governor*  who  was  the  president  of  the  League. 
Major  T'appan  was  indicted  in  Edgcombe  County,  the  county 
vherc  he  issued  the  order,  and  where  the  League  met;  and 
he  was  sentetKcd  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  The  negroes 
vbo  lived  in  the  adjoining  counties,  a  mile  or  two  off,  and 
vfao  arrested  this  negro  by  order  of  the  president  of  the  League, 
were  mdicted  in  Nash  County,  and  put  in  jail  for  some  length 
of  tiflie.  .  -  And  the  president  of  the  League  who  issued 
die  order  for  his  arrest,  and  the  negroes  who  arrested  him, 
vcrc  convicted  and  sentenced.  But  the  commander  of  the  dis- 
trict .  .  sent  soldiers  with  bayonets  to  open  the  jail  and  let 
OBt  the  major;  and  then  the  major  got  an  order  to  let  out 
die  negroes  who  had  been  sentenced;  so  that  the  punishment 
W9t  not  inflicted.  They  were  sentenced,  though,  and  were  in 
iA  all  o(  them;  but  the  commander  released  them. 
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.  .  In  Wake  County  there  has  been  great  disturbance,  housi 
burning  and  barn-burning.  One  witness  was  shot,  and  whi 
he  was  in  extremis  he  made  a  confession  upon  the  subject.  Hi 
said  they  had  met  at  the  house  of  a  colored  man,  a  preacher, 
and  had  rcsoh'ed  to  burn  so  many  barns;  Mr.  Branch's  ba 
among  the  rest.  They  appointed  a  committee,  so  that  in  casi 
any  one  should  come  out  to  extinguish  the  Barnes  they  would 
fire  on  him.  Two  or  three  of  them  turned  State's  cviden 
and  one  of  them  stated  before  the  magistrate  that  the  meet« 
ing  was  first  called  at  this  negro's  house  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Holden,  though  the  governor  was  not  at  the  meeting, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  to  bum  so  many  houses  and  s< 
many  barns,  and  detailed  men  to  shoot  at  parties  while  tbi 
fire  was  going  on,  If  they  came  to  extinguish  it.  Branch' 
bam  was  set  on  fire,  and  when  he  discovered  the  flames  he  rai 
out  to  it,  and  he  was  fired  upon  some  twelve  or  fifteen  tim^ 

A  Negro's  Opinion  of  the  Union  League 

John  WJallace.  Carpet  Bag  Rule  in  Florida  [ISfiS].  p.  46.  Wallace,  It 
appears,  belonged  to  the  Union  League  and  aiao  to  the  Lincoln 
Brotherhood.  [186»-I868] 

The  frcedmen  were  required  to  join  the  Loyal  League  ol 
America.     A  new  application   had  to  be  made,   another  five 
dollars  Initiation  fee  had  to  be  paid,  with  a  monthly  due  of 
not  less  than  ten  cents,  or  whatever  the  President  should 
quire.     In  the  Grand  Council  at  Tallahassee,  or  at  the  office 
of  Richards  and  Saunders,  whenever  an  influential  freedman^ 
applied   for  initiation,   and  they  thought  he  could   raise  the 
money,  they  would  charge  him  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  to] 
become  a  member  of  the  league.     Charters  for  the  organiza-l 
tions  cost  five  dollars,  and  whenever  the  deputies  could  suc-J 
cced  in  wringing  It  out  of  the  people,  they  would  charge  them] 
a  greater  sum.     These  fees  were  divided  with  the  Presldentj 
of  the  League  in  Tallahassee,  William  M.  Saunders,  who  con* 
stituted  himself  the  Grand  Council;  and  whenever  he  could| 
make  the  deputies  come  up  with  the  cash  he  would  pocke 
the  money.     Grips,  signs  and  passwords  were  given  to  the 
frcedmen  In  these  lodges,  and  they  were  told  that  they  had 
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'fecrivcd  something  beyond  the  reach  and  concqstion  of  their 
(ocincr  masters,  which  led  them  to  believe  their  late  masters 
faM)  no  rights  that  they  were  bound  to  respect.  This  nefarious 
teaching  made  many  of  them  very  obnoxious  and  overbearing 
Bcmbcrs  of  society.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  wrung  from 
die  h&nds  of  our  people  by  these  devices.  They  were  assured 
m  tfacM  league  meetings  that  the  lands  and  all  the  property  of 
their  former  masters  would  be  equally  divided  among  the 
former  slaves,  which  led  many  to  indolence.  They  were 
farther  instructed  that  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
League  was  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  vote  for  any 
Southern  white  man  for  office;  that  to  do  so  would  cause  their 
return  into  slavery.  To  rivet  these  teachings  upon  their  con- 
Kicnccs,  violent  speeches  would  be  made  in  the  lodge-rooms, 
9Md  often  in  public,  in  denunciation  of  their  former  masters, 
vho,  in  turn,  had  their  hands  full  to  explain  and  satisfy  our 
misguided  people,  the  best  they  could,  that  the  men  who  were 
organizing  them  into  secret  lodges  were  mere  demagogues  for 
(be  ttke  of  office  and  their  worst  enemies.  This  argument 
Kt  Mtne  of  our  people  to  thinking,  and  but  for  this  and  the 
iaioence  of  the  more  sensible  of  the  colored  people,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  country  would  have  in  many  instances  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  midnight  torch.  .  .  There  is  no  disputing  the 
iatt  that  the  fears  of  the  whites  with  reference  to  these  leagues 
vcrr  well  founded;  for  the  men  who  controlled  them  had 
Rally  nothing  in  view  but  public  plunder. 
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CARPETBAG  AND  NEGRO  RULE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  best  known  facts  of  Reconstruction  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  bad  government  of  the  period  —  the  ignorant 
md  corrupt  officials,  public  frauds,  corruption  in  politics, 
Federal  support  of  objectionable  administrations  in  the 
South,  etc.  Most  of  the  comment  upon  the  Reconstruc- 
boo  governments  has  been  unfavorable,  since  all  of  them 
failed  to  give  administrations  that  would  justify  their 
ciisicncc.  Hieir  failure  was  due  mainly  to  the  inefficient 
ind  corrupt  ruling  class  placed  in  power  by  the  Recon- 
Rruction  Acts.  The  leading  whites  were  disfranchised 
br  the  Johnson  plan  and  this  disfranchisement  was  con- 
tjntjed  and  extended  by  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  the  new 
State  constitutions,  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  In 
iDOft  of  the  states  the  Conservative  whites  were  thus  left  in 
a  minority'  and,  being  without  leaders,  were  of  little  influ- 
ence in  the  government.  The  new  ruling  party  was  com- 
pofcd  of  three  distinct  divisions  —  a  small  number  of 
whites  from  the  North,  a  small  number  of  native  whites, 
and  almost  the  entire  negro  voting  population.  Circum- 
nances  were  not  favorable  to  public  virtue,  and  the  state 
ttd  local  governments  suffered.  The  best  of  rulers  would 
kivc  had  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
time.  These  weak  and  corrupt  rulers  failed  in  nearly  every 
rtspcct;  their  history  is  a  history  of  fraud.  This  was  not 
irily  due  to  negro  suffrage,  but  to  the  leaders  in 
}]  of  the  negroes.  The  Conservative  whites  had  found 
[continued  to  find  it  impossible  to  influence  the  politics 
the  blacks;  the  latter  were  firmly  under  the  control  of 
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Radical  whiles  —  northern  and  southern.  There  is  ni 
indication  that  any  of  these  leaders  thought  of  making  ar 
other  than  corruptly  selfish  uses  of  the  support  so  frcelj 
and  innocently  given  by  the  f  recdmen.  The  governmenf 
were  no  more  for  the  good  of  the  blacks  than  for  the  goc 
of  the  Conscr\'ativc  whites  —  in  fact  the  blacks  were  thi 
more  injured. 

The  most  extensive  public  stealings  were  in  Louisiana 
South    Carolina,  Tennessee,   Arkansas,   and    Alabama 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  North  Carolina  suflfei 
less.     Railroad  and  bond  swindles  were  ctxensivc  in 
the  Southern  states  except  in  Mississippi  where  the  con" 
stitution  forbade  bond  issues.     In  cvcr>'  state  the  countic 
and  towns  in  the  black  districts  were  plundered  and  le( 
with  heavy  debts.     The  organization  of  the  negro  militij 
which  caused  so  much  trouble,  took  place  only  in  Noi 
and  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  ar 
Arkansas.     In  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansa 
the  Radical  white  militia  proved  to  be  more  objectionable 
than  the  black.  f 

After  the  beginning  of  the  Reconstruction  in  1868,  their 
history  is  divided  into  four  periods  by  the  following  dates: 
( I )  1870,  which  marks  the  close  of  the  greatest  activity  of 
the  Ku  Klux  organizations  and  the  escape  of  Tennessee 
Georgia,  and  North  Carolina  from  Radical  rule;  (2] 
1872,  which  marks  the  failure  of  a  series  of  attempts 
reform  by  the  best  elements  in  the  Radical  party  in  the" 
Southern  states,  leaving  the  worst  element  in  firm  control, 
the  extension  of  Federal  control  in  the  South  under  the 
Enforcement  Acts,  and  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  the 
North  against  the  misgovcrnmcnt  in  the  South;  (3)  1874, 
which  saw  the  whites  regain  control  in  Alabama,  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  and  (a  year  later)  Mississippi;  (4)  1876,  the 
year  of  final  overthrow  of  Radical  rule  in  the  South,  the 
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restoration  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  to 
the  whites  and  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops. 

But  for  outside  influences  these  changes  would  have 
raJccn  place  earlier.  Wirhin  the  Radical  ranks,  after 
1868,  there  were  indications  of  divisions  which  the  Con- 
servatives uniformly  encouraged  and  assisted.  The  negro 
vote  was  almost  solid  but  was  led  by  the  carpetbaggers; 
the  scalawags  were  often  left  out  when  the  spoils  were 
divided,  and  besides  they  had  never  been  sympathetic  with 
the  negro.  There  were  a  few  troublesome  reformers 
among  carpetbaggers,  scalawags  and  negroes  who  were 
disposed  to  unite  with  the  Conservatives  in  order  to  bring 
about  better  government;  later  the  negro  leaders  began  to 
demand  a  larger  share  of  the  ofRces  because  their  race 
furnished  most  of  the  votes;  and  lastly  with  the  decay  of 
party  discipline  independent  candidates  —  formerly  Radi- 
cals —  became  numerous,  thus  dividing  the  negro  vote. 
But  for  years  these  causes  of  weakness  were  kept  under 
control  by  strict  party  discipline,  by  the  activities  of  the 
highly  centralized  state  governments  which  placed  all 
political  power  and  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ors, and  by  the  favor  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  Washington  authorities  freely  gave  support  to  the 
carpetbag  and  negro  governments  and  in  case  of  division 
invariably  gave  assistance  to  the  more  Radical  faction. 
This  support  look  the  form  of  patronage,  and  Federal 
troops  and  deputy  marshals  to  uphold  officials  and  influ- 
ence elections;  President  Grant  and  Attorney  General 
Williams,  both  frankly  radical  in  sympathies,  settled  the 
question  of  disputed  elections  and  dual  governments  in 
several  of  the  states  —  Alabama,  1872;  Arkansas,  1872, 
1874;  Louisiana,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  the  support  of  the  Federal  authority 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  Reconstruc- 
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tion  governments.  To  provide  for  this  assistance  t 
Enforcement  Acts  were  passed  and  for  a  while  the  poli 
was  successful,  but  it  failed  at  last  because  of  the  inhere 
weakness  of  the  carpetbag-scalawag-negro  govemmen 
and  the  Southern  states  gradually  passed  into  the  conti 
of  the  whites. 
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THE  NEW  RULING  CLASS  AND  THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Governor  Warmoth  of  Louisiana 

nr  Report  no.  9i.  i2  Cong..  2  Bess.,  p.  24.    Report  of  KlteBrs.  Speer 
[  Artber  of  the  Oongresslona.!  t n vest ti;at lug  Committee.        [1S72] 

»  a  native  of  Illinois;  entered  the  Army  from  Missouri  a 

i^Tjjocrat;  had  trouble  with  General  Grant  after  the  battle  of 

"i  duburgh;  was  charged  with  circulating  exaggerated  reports 

3i  the  Union  losses  there;  was  dismissed  the  service  by  Grant, 

lad  was  restored  to  his  command  by  President  Lincoln,  his 

£sn;s&a]  having  been  unjust,  and  procured  through  questionable 

aocivcs.      He  retired  from  the  army  in  1S65;  went  to  Texas; 

m  ifidieted  there  for  embezzlement  and  appropriating  Govern- 

-,r  cotton.     Carter  acted  as  his  attorney;  but  when  the  case 

l«»s  ciUcd  no  prosecutor  appeared,  and  the  prosecution  was 

cd.      He   returned   to  New   Orleans,   and  before   the 

action  of  Louisiana  he  was  elected  [by  the  negroes]  a 

[dd^ate  ro  Congress,  each  voter  depositing  with  his  ballot  fifty 

1  to  defray  Warmoth's  expenses  to  Washington.     He  had 

governor  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000,  and 

lie  leitifics  he  made  far  more  than  $100,000  the  first  year, 

iMd    he  is  now  estimated    to  be  worth    from    $500,000    to 

|ti/>oo,ooo.  ,    . 

His  is  not  the  only  illustration  of  the  profitableness  of  Louis- 

Ba  politics.     One  of  his  appointees,  a  tax-collector  in  New 

iOrlcant,  receives  in  fees  and  commissions  over  $60,000  a  year. 


The  Carpetbag  Governor  of  Arkansas 

C^MWrVonmaJ.  January  ZS,   1869,  In   HarrcII.  Brooks  and  Baxter 
War.  ».  M.    Claytoa  wu  Bovernor  of  Arkaoaas  from  l^fiS*  to  1872. 

11869] 

I  Dt'KiNG  the  rebellion,  Clayton  commanded  a  brigade  of  the 

|bm  cavalry  in  the  Union  service,  and  commanded  with  vigor. 

Aiterthc  peace,  he  tried  conser\'atism;  found  It  unsuited  to  his 
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purpose;  plunged  into  radicalism,  and  now  openly  declares  hi 
purpose  to  depopulate  the  State  and  repcople  it  with  loya 
negroes.  Tranquillity  would  be  fatal  to  his  plan.  The  di 
tancc  between  him  and  Washington;  the  friendliness  of 
Government;  the  ease  with  which  his  acts  may  be  concealed,  an^ 
the  acts  of  the  people  misrepresented,  make  him  bold  and  care 
less.  He  knows  his  game.  He  has  studied  the  ground.  Ani 
he  will  not  fail.  .  . 

Old  party  differences  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matte^ 
The  term  "rebel"  is  only  used  as  a  pretext.  One  of  Govern* 
Clayton's  agents  is  a  rebel  bushwhacker  whom  I  captured  an^ 
tried  by  a  drum-head  court-martial  in  1864.  He  escaped  mj 
halter  to  become  the  surer  prey  of  my  superior  officer,  whos 
confidential  friend  he  is  now,  and  has  been  for  months, 
very  meanest  cut-throat  in  all  the  militia  was  a  [Confederate] 
private  in  Terry's  body-guard  and  afterwards  a  scout  for  What 
ton  and  Harrison!  .  . 

I  do  not  say  the  people  are  unoffending.  They  resist 
desperate  men  only  can  resist.  But  if  they  did  not,  it  would 
all  the  same.  Clayton's  policy  is  extermination.  Nothing  cai 
divert  him.  He  is  not  .1  milk-sop,  but  a  man  of  genius,  and  thd 
field  is  fruitful.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  pass  his  scythe  ov 
the  land,  and  reap  a  full  harvest  of  bloody  which  is  the  cemt 
of  his  power. 


The  Governor  of  Florida 

Wallac*,  Carpet  Bag  RmIc  in  Florida,  p.  334.    Steams  was  eo^^ercor 
of  Florida  1874-IS76,  And  was  r«nomlnated  In  1S76.  [187«] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  witnessed  the  spectacle  ol 
their  candidate  for  Governor  [Marcellus  L.  Stearns]  beinj 
charged  with  stealing  the  meat  and  flour  given  by  the  govei 
ment  as  a  charitable  contribution  to  helpless  men,  women  anil 
children,  who  had  just  emerged  from  two  hundred  years  ol 
slavery,  many  of  whom  were  clad  in  rags;^  the  second  man 
thilr  ticket,  Daniel  Montgomery,  publicly  charged  with  arson 

I.    Stciimii,   M  xfrent  of  the  Preedmcn'k  Borcao,  sold  the  nppUe*  that  should 
IMo  liven  to  the  blacks. 
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rditrd  man  on  the  ticket,  W.  J.  Punnan.  burdened  with  the 

of  causing  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the 

county  troubles;  and  the  fourth  man  on  the  ticket,  Col. 

itio  Bisbcc,  having  arrested  Democratic  members  of  the 

{itlature  on  trumped  up  charges,  in  order  to  give  the  carpet- 

a  nnajority.  and  further,  with  attempting  through  the 

of  Steams  of  attempting  to  fasten  the  illegal  four  mil- 

of  bonds  upon  the  State.     The  Colonel  had  for  several 

been  United  States  District  Attorney,  during  which  time 

;  acts  were  committed. 


Hi^h  Price  for  a  GJovenior 

a^Tt  OS  PithUc  Fmud*  in  Roulh  Caroffno,  p.  317.  Motes  ms 
iVMltcr  of  th«  nouw  186$-1S72.  and  Governor  1S72-1874.  B«elde6 
ttto  brrfbe  be  teetlfled  that  be  receiTed  when  speaker  1^5, orX)  &t  one 
ttee  and  flS.OOO  at  another,  be&ldee  smaller  sums  and  "dlrlslons." 
Ha  waa  a  scalaTas.  [1873] 

Columbia,  S.  C,  October  16,  1877. 

>NALLY  appeared  F.  J.  Moses,  who,  on  oath,  deposes  and 

When,  as  Governor,  I  approved  the  large  printing  bill  for  the 

lican  Printing  Company,  during  the  session  of  1872-73, 

recdred  from  Mr.   Woodruff  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 

iMbn,  I  think.     The  money  was  paid  in  a  check  drawn  by 

ILeGrand  Benedict  in  favor  of  Hardy  Solomon,  and  the  sum  of 

was  turned  over  to  Messrs,  Scibels  &  Ezell  as  the  first 

It  on  the  purchase  of  the  Preston  mansion. 


South  Cftrolina  Supreme  Court 

Bipirf  on  P^bilc  FraudB  in  South  Carolina,  p.  296.  Eextracte  tram 
the  dIaiT  o(  Wtoodruff.  clerk  of  Uie  Sute  Senate.  Judge  Wright 
«^  «  Hr-""***""**-  negro.  Except  In  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  and 
n»i<fc  Cki^tlaatbe  Supreme  Courts  were  fairly  decent  bodies.  [18741 

Thursday,  July  J,  1874. 

Saw  Wrighr.     He  wanted  me  to  raise  him  $2,500,  and  said 

he  would  give  me  the  decision  by  6  o'clock  tf  I  would  feet 

dbataroouiir  for  him.     He  suggested  I  should  tr>'  ex-Governor 

Saxt,  but  if  wai  no  go.     Scott  said  he  did  not  want  the  man- 


damus  unless  it  could  be  issued  for  legislative  expenses  as  w 
as  for  Frazce,  Rose  and  the  printing  company.  Went  ba 
and  toid  Judge  Wright  so.  Wright  asked  mc  to  telegraph  T 
Jones,  and  1  did  so,  but  failed  to  bring  him.  Very  mui 
troubled  about  martdamus. 

Friday,  July  j,  i8j4. 
Met  Judge  Wright  again  to-day,  and  told  him  I  was  unab 
to  raise  the  money.  He  urged  me  to  another  trial.  Found  it 
was  nothing  but  a  strike  of  the  Judge  to  get  money  in  advance 
of  the  decision,  but  if  the  Judge  can't  trust  us  we  ought  not  to 
trust  him.  Cardo/.o  thought  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  for 
Court  to  act  so,  but  it's  hard  to  beat  such  a  monstrosity  ai 
Cardozo.  I  believe  he  is  in  concert  with  Wright  to  get  ou 
money  and  then  file  an  opinion  against  us.  Governor  Moses 
wanted  $50  for  4th  July,  but  I  could  not  raise  it  for  him. 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1S/4, 

Met  Judge  Wright  in  street  car  to-day  and  had  a  short  intci 

view.      Could  not   give   him   any   assurance   of  money.      Fee 

indifferent  as  to  whether  mandamus  is  granted  or  not. 

Thursday,  July  g,  1874. 
Met  Judge  Wright  this  morning.  He  said  he  had  the  de- 
cision in  his  pocket  and  would  let  me  have  it  on  my  giving  him 
the  money.  Told  him  I  was  not  able  to  make  the  ripple.  He 
thought  if  I  went  to  Columbia  it  might  be  done.  There  may 
be  some  game  up,  and  if  so  I  must  try  to  steer  clear.  I  know 
Cardozo  wants,  or  appears  to  want,  to  catch  Judge  Wright. 
He  will  not  do  it  with  my  assistance. 


o 
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County  Officers  in  Mississippi 

Nordhofl.  Cotton  States,  p.  75.  (1875] 

The  Ames  Republicans  [in  Mississippi]  have  unscrupulous- 
ly used  the  ignorance  and  greed  of  the  negroes  to  help  them 
in  their  political  schemes.  Controlling  the  negro  I'otc  and 
using  it  as  a  solid  mass,  they  have  put  into  such  offices  as  county 
supervisors  and  treasurers,  as  well  as  into  the  Legislature,  ne- 


who  i^crc  often  not  only  unable  to  read  and  write,  but 

I  were  notoriously  corrupt  and  corrupting  demagogues.   For 

ace,  the  late  treasurer  of  Hinds  county*  in  which  the  State 

d  lic»,  was  a  negro  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 

was  killed  by  another  negro  a  few  weeks  ago  for  a  dls- 

]1  intrigue.     In  the  last  Legislature  were  several  negroes 

could  neither  read  nor  write.     It  has  happened  that  the 

of  a  grand  jury  were  totally  illiterate.     A  city  govcrn- 

■os  was  to  be  elected  last  August  in  Vicksburg,  and  the  Re- 

fMcans  nominated  for  mayor  a  white  man  at  the  time  under 

,  ii£ctmcnt   for  twenty-three  offenses,  and  for  aldermen,  seven 

,  men,  most  of  them  of  low  character,  and  one  white  man 

icxKild  neither  read  nor  write,  the  keeper  of  a  low  groggery. 

Of  the  present  supervisors  of  Warren  county  (Vicksburg), 

:  president  and  two  others  cannot  read.     It  is  a  notorious  fact 

St  Governor  Ames  has  appointed  to  judicial  places  men 

It  of  law,  and  that  he  has  used  his  appointing  power  to 

criminals,  who  were  his  adherents,  and  to  corrupt  the 

jn^ary  oi  the  Sute. 
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Justices  of  the  Peace  in  North  Carolina 

Omirmoet  In  the  Houthem  States,  pan  II.  p.  17.    Statement  of  B.  P. 
Hoof*.  UolODlbt.  Republican.  [1871] 

A  LAJtGE  portion  of  the  gentlemen  of  North  Carolina  who  had 

been  in  office  in  former  times,  who  had  taken  just  such  a  part 

a  the  rcbcLtion,  against  their  will  and  wishes,  as  to  make  them 

ebDOxious  to  the  provisions  of  reconstruction,  were  kept  out  of 

cfice.     There  is  nothing  .   .  that  tends  more  to  the  security  of 

i£e  and  property  than  the  respectability  of  subordinate  mag- 

illntcs.  .   .  A  great  many  of  the  new  appointments  were  of  men 

of  known  bad  character,  men  convicted  of  theft,  or  accused  and 

befiercd  to  have  been  guilty  of  theft,  and  men  who  could  not 

fcad  or  write.      Why,  sir,  precepts  have  been  brought  to  me 

ittQcd  by  justices  who  were  not  able  to  sign  their  names,  but 

vfco  made  their  mark.     Justices  who  tried  important  cases, 

ivrohring  misdemeanors  for  which  the  parties  might  be  sent  to 


L 


jail,  could  not  write^  and  had  to  make  their  mark  for  theic 
signature. 


Complaint  of  a  **poor,  persecuted  Unionist" 

Kii  Kiux  Report,  Alabama  testimony,  p.  1833.  Statement  of  Samuel 
A.  Hale,  brother  of  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampahlre.  Such  mea 
were  gradualb*  driven  over  to  the  Democrats.  [lErS7-1868] 

Their  election  was  the  most  ridiculous  farce  ever  beheld, 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  poor,  ignorant  blacks  giving  in 
their  "bits  of  paper,"  as  they  called  their  printed  ballots,  when 
they  knew  no  more  of  the  names  on  them,  who  they  were,  what 
they  were,  than  you  did  at  the  same  time  in  your  far-off  homcH 
.  ,  In  all  the  elections  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  there 
has  not  been  so  much  fraud  committed  as  there  was  in  this  one. 
[1867].  The  negroes  think  they  have  been  greatly  wronged 
because  they  have  not  been  paid  for  voting.  Of  the  threofl 
delegates  sent  from  this  county,  two  were  white  and  one  was 
black.  The  two  whites  were  strangers  here.  .  .  One  of  them, 
called  Rolfe,  is  said  to  be  a  vagrant  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  it  is  said  he  has  a  wife  and  family  living,  whom  hefl 
has  not  seen  In  four  or  fwc  years.  .  .  He  had  been  here  some 
three  or  four  months  prior  to  his  election  as  a  delegate,  some- 
times working  as  a  carriage  trimmer,  sometimes  drinking  whis- 
ky and  making  drunken  exhibitions  of  himself  upon  our  streets. 
.  -  Of  the  other  white  delegate,  called  Yordy,  .  .  I  had  never 
heard  of  him  until  the  day  of  his  nomination.  Neither  oi  them 
ought  ever  to  have  been  thought  of  for  the  responsible  station 
to  which  they  were  elected.  Nor  would  they  have  been  thought 
of  had  the  nomination  of  delegates  been  left  to  the  white  Union 
party  of  the  county.  It  did  not,  however,  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  military  power  that  now  so  Insolently  tramples  upon  the 
people  of  this  State  to  leave  the  nomination  of  delegates  to  the 
Union  party.  Emissaries  were  sent  here  by  military  officers,  ^ 
who  are  now  themselves  candidates  for  election,  and  the  nomin- 
ation of  these  men  forced  upon  us.  Unfortunately  for  us,  poor 
proscribed  members  of  the  Union  party,  these  military  men 

1.   Officen  of  tbe  Freedmeo's  Bureau  who  had  been  In  the  Army. 
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too  much  influence  with  our  ignorant  black  population.  .  . 

ilaccs  every   interest  of  the  State  at  the  disposal  of  the  ne- 

Evcry  oflScc,  from  governor  to  constable,  from  the  chief 

of  the  supreme  court  to  the  magistrate  of  a  county  beat»  is 

elective  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  blacks,  not  one  in 

hundred  of  whom  can  either  read  or  write,  and  who  know 

more  of  what  they  are  doing,  when  they  vote,  than  would  a 

hof  or  mule  know,  if  those  brutes  had  the  privilege  of  voting.  .  . 

That  these  two  races  —  the  white  and  the  black  —  can  live 

T  the    terms   imposed  by   the  reconstruction   acts,    .    .    is 

abnhitely  impossible.  .   .  The  circumstances  under  which  these 

races  find  themselves  here,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 

arc  sufficiently  antagonistic  of  themselves  to  cause  serious 

ipprchensions   m   the  minds  of  all    thinking  men,  even   now. 

These  apprehensions  arc  greatly  increased  by  the  provisions  of 

the  new  constitution,  which  secures  the  supremacy  of  the  black 

,  The  reckless  and  unprincipled  adventurers  who  have 

among  us  from  the  Northern  States  and  affiliated  with  the 

.   .  assemble  the  negroes  in  large  numbers,  in  convenient 

or  meet  them  in  the  Union  Leagues,  and  address  them 

aflammatory  speeches,  upon  the  treatment  they  received  from 

ifactr  masters  while  they  were  slaves,  and  they  warn  them  against 

Acir  former  masters,  telling  them  that  the  only  friends  they 

bare  in  the  South,  arc  the  men  of  the  northern  army  who  came 

kcre  and  fought  for  their  liberation  from  slavery.  .   .  First,  we 

brc  Tobias  Lane,  as  nominee  for  the  probate  judgeship  of  this 

^aoBBCf,     Lane  is  a  stranger  here,  from  Ohio,  .    .  is  altogether 

!|Bonusc  of  our  laws:  and  it  is  not  pretended,  even  by  his 

fneods,  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  office.     He  has  been  put  in 

sflrnination  over  the  present  incumbent,  a  long-tried  and  worthy 

^onber  of  the  Union  party,  but  who  had  the  misfortune  to 

•a>c  been  a  slaveholder.     The  second  is  Yordy,   .    .    [who] 

lii-ms  to  have  been  a  captain  in  the  Federal  Army;  hence  the 

«irt  of  his  nomination  for  the  senate  from  this  county.     The 

oadtdilcs  for  the  lower  house  of  assembly  are  one  white  and 

^*o  black  men.     The  white  man,  when  last  seen  here  in  this 

'•ovn,  was  an  inroatc  of  our  county  jail.  .   .  No  one  knows  who 
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he  is  or  where  he  came  from.     Then  wc  have  two  brothers 
the  name  of  Cecil,  from  Ohio;  the  one  for  sheriff  and  the  othe 
for  treasurer  of  the  county.       The  would-be  treasurer  is  not 
engaged  in  partnership  with  a  negro  In  the  retail  grocery  but 
ness  here  —  in  vulgar  parlance,  keeping  a  negro  doggery. 
Another  stranger,  of  whom  I  never  heard  before,  is  in  nominji 
tion  for  the  office  of  tax-assessor.     For  the  important  offices  of 
commissioners  of  revenue  and  roads,  we  have  one  white  mai^| 
of  whom  I  never  heard  before,  and  three  negroes.     I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  the  mention  of  these  candidates,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  being  entire  strangers  among  us,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  their  nomination  was  effected,  but  more  particularly  foS 
the  purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  in 
connection  with  the  election  at  which  these  delegates  arc  to  be 
chosen.     Lane  and  Rolfe  are  candidates  for  the  two  most  im- 
portant offices  in  the  county  —  probate  judge  and  tax-coHcctoiM 
They  are  also  members  of  the  board  of  registration,  and,  by 
virtue  o(  their  office^  managers  of  the  election.  *  .   .  Was  it  ever 
before  heard  of,  that  candidates  for  office  in  a  popular  election 
were  not  only  the  managers  of  the  election,  in  which  they  wet 
to  be  chosen,  but  were  also  clothed  with  the  power  of  detel 
mining  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  vote  in  their  election? 


Carpetbae^rs  in  Louisiana 

House  MUc.  Doc.  no.  Zit.  f?  CortQ.,  2  8€»lt..  pp.  4S4.  478.  StatA- 
ments  of  (1)  B.  F.  Joubert,  quadroon,  and  (2)  3.  W.  Scott,  former 
Uslled  Stales  Army  officer.     Both  were  Repobllcans.  [1872] 

[i]  The  ignorant  class  of  the  colored  people  arc  very  am- 
bitious. They  think  they  can  hold  almost  any  position;  and  I 
think  it  was  a  class  of  white  men  who  are  here  who  have  pushed 
them  for  that.  .  .  They  are  worse  than  anything.  They  came 
here  to  make  money,  and  fill  their  pockets,  and  go  away.  NoitJ 
of  them  have  any  residence  here;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have; 
I  do  not  speak  of  all.  .  .  [They  are]  .  .  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  negro  too.  They  just  want  to  use  the  negro  for  their  own 
benefit.   .    .   I  think  the  governor  [Warmoth]  has  very  bad 

1.    AU  of  Uiese  mtn  were  elected. 
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ftdvtsers  —  that  ambitious  men  arc  using  him  for  their  own 
purposes.  They  have  already  made  fortunes:  they  are  all  rich. 
-  .  I  think  a  man  who  comes  from  the  North  here  for  honest 
purposes  is  just  as  good  as  a  man  born  in  the  South.  .  .  We 
ha\*c  some  of  them  in  our  midst  who  came  here  simply  to  make 
monc>',  who  came  here  without  any  intention  of  taking  up  their 
residence.  .    . 

I  do  not  denounce  the  republican  party.  There  is  no  truer 
republican,  or  more  radical  republican  than  me.  .  .  I  denounce 
those  northern  men  who  come  here  to  hold  office  only,  and  when 
they  lose  their  office  they  go  away.  .  .  I  denounce  bad  men  who 
came  here  to  make  money  out  of  their  offices  and  then  go  away. 
I  think  any  man,  wherever  he  is  born  —  even  if  he  is  a  for- 
eigner —  has  no  right  to  come  here  and  make  money  out  of  an 
office  and  then  go  away.  .  .  I  did  not  denounce  any  northern 
men.  They  arc  our  friends.  I  denounce  those  who  come  here 
to  suck  our  blood.  .  .  There  arc  some  of  them  who  have  come 
here,  made  money  —  are  rich,  but  they  do  not  own  an  inch  of 
land  in  the  State.  .  .  We  would  like  to  have  northern  people 
come  here,  and  if  they  come  here  and  behave  themselves  honest- 
ly they  are  well  regarded  by  every  man,  and  the  colored  people 
very  much.  .  .  I  do  not  go  to  a  poor  colored  man,  pat  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  use  him  to  make  money  out  of  him.  .  . 

What  we  call  a  carpet-bagger  is  a  man  who  comes  here,  as  I 
laid,  to  occupy  public  position,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
then  leave  the  State  where  he  has  made  his  money.  .  .  There  is 
Mr.  Conway,  superintendent  of  education.  His  wife  is  very 
often  away,  and  they  do  not  keep  house.  That  is  the  reason 
they  call  them  carpet-baggers;  they  do  not  bring  their  families 
here.  .  .  The  Southern  people  have  been  deceived  a  great  deal 
and  taken  in  by  strangers.  .  .  The  northern  people  who  come 
here  prejudice  the  blacks  even  against  me  and  my  class  of  peo- 
ple. They  call  me  an  aristocrat,  and  put  into  the  heads  of  the 
bUck  people  that  I  am  an  aristocrat.  They  will  associate  with 
the  negro,  because  they  want  to  use  him  and  get  his  vote;  but 
as  soon  as  they  get  his  vote  they  don^t  care  about  him.  They 
want  to  make  money  out  of  him  and  get  a  position.  .    . 


^ 
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[2]  I  understand  the  use  of  the  term  carpet-bagger, 
used  by  the  respectable  citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisi 
mean  northern  men  who  come  here  expressly  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  excite  the  animosity  of  the  colored  class  against  th^| 
old  masters  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  votes  and  obtauX'^' 
jng  office.  These  men  locate  themselves  in  different  porti< 
of  the  State,  and  fill  any  place  they  can  get,  without  any  refJ 
ence  to  the  location  where  they  are  supposed  to  reside,  and,  i 
it  is  generally  believed,  obtain  these  offices  for  the  purpose 
robbing  the  people,  having  no  intention  of  remaining  here  after 
the  time  when  they  shall  stop  making  money  through  their 
official  positions.  .  .  I  have  traveled  extensively  through 
South  —  through  nearly  every  parish  of  the  State  of  Lx)ui5ia 
I  am  what  is  termed  by  many  a  carpet-bagger;  but  I  have  ne 
yet  seen  the  place  where  I  have  been  better  treated  or  received 
than  in  the  South,  bv  the  old  families  and  residents  here. 
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The  Republican  Party  in  the  South 

Kordhoff.  Cotton  Btatc9,  pp.  24.  48,  110,  112.  [187C] 

No  men  ever  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  serve  their  fellj 
men  and  their  nation  than  the  Republicans  who  undertook 
work  of  reconstruction  in  the  South;  and  they  could  not  have 
desired  greater  power  than  was  given  them.  Had  they  used 
their  power  as  statesmen,  or  even  as  honest  and  unselBsh  cfl 
zens,  not  only  would  the  [Southern]  States  .  .  today  have  bc^ 
prosperous,  and  their  people  of  both  races  contented  and  happy, 
but  there  would  now  have  been,  in  every  one  of  them,  a  sub- 
stantial and  powerful  Republican  party.  .  .  They  [the  North- 
em  Republicans]  chose  for  their  allies  in  the  South  men  like 
Spencer  in  Alabama,  Ames  in  Mississippi,  Kellogg  and  Packard 
in  Louisiana,  Dorscy  and  Brooks  in  Arkansas.  .  .  They  suffered 
the  most  shameless  public  plundering  to  go  on  in  those  States 
without  inquiry.  They  confided  the  Federal  power  and  patron- 
age to  men,  many  of  whom  would  today  be  in  State  prisons  if 
they  had  their  dues.  And  they  have,  as  the  result  of  their  car©-^ 
lessness,  seen  State  after  State  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Der 
crats,  and,  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union,  the  name  of  Republic 
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laude odious  to  all  honest  and  intelligent  men;  while  they  have 
[ovbcd  to  the  earth  a  considerable  number  of  honest  Republi- 
1  in  the  South.  .  . 

You  cainnot  travel  far  in  Louisiana  without  discovering  that 

[politicians  who,  .   .  rule  it,  and  ha\'c  done  so  for  the  last 

I  years,  in  alt  the  departments  of  its  government^  State  and 

are  vehemently  and  unanimously  detested  by  the  white 

I  have  been  amazed  to  see  how  all  white  men,  and 

blacks,    ,    .   whether  rich  or  poor;  whether  merchants, 

lies,  or  professional  men ;  whether  Americans,  French, 

iGcnnan,  Irish,  or  Italian  by  birth:  absolutely  all,  except  the 

•ftce-holders  and  their  relatives  —  unite  in  this  feeling  of  dc- 

totation  of  their  rulers.     It  expresses  itself  so  vividly  at  the 

polk  that  .   .  only  five  thousand  whites  out  of  over  ninety  thou- 

vaxA  supported  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  last  election;  and  it 

\%  I  fact  th^t  most  of  these  five  thousand  are  ofHcc-holders,  the 

greater  part  being  strangers  in  the  State. . .  I  have  found  scarcely 

a  colored  man  out  of  office,  who  did  not  complain  to  me  that 

tbe  Republican  whites  are  as  faithless  to  their  duty  as  they 

bciic^x  the  other  side  would  be. 

Now,  this  small  band  of  white  men  have  for  more  than  six 
fan  monopolized  all  political  power  and  preferment  in  the 
Snrc.  The)'  have  laid,  collected,  and  spent  (and  largely  mis- 
ifeai)  all  the  taxes,  local  taxes  as  well  as  State;  they  have  not 
otir  made  all  the  laws,  but  they  have  arbitrarily  changed  them, 
ttd  have  miserably  failed  to  enforce  any  which  were  for  the 
people's  good:  they  have  openly  and  scandalously  corrupted  the 
cabrcd  men  whom  they  have  brought  into  political  life;  they 
\awt  ttied  unjust  laws  to  perpetuate  and  extend  their  own  power; 
aad  they  have  practiced  all  the  basest  arts  of  ballot-stufHngt 
fdfe  registration,  and  repeating  at  election  after  election. 

The  Alabama  Legislature 

Ammmcl  CvcloptdiQ,  mO,  D-  13.  [18701 

)Aasy  facts  relating  to  the  legislative  body  of  Alabama  at  the 
tanaa  of  1870  were  publicly  announced  which  were  unfavor- 
4)e  to  its  ability.     Several  do/.ens  of  engrossed  bills  were  re- 


turned  by  the  Senate  to  the  Lower  House,  and  others  returned 
by  the  House  to  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
gross  errors  in  the  spelling  corrected.  In  some  of  them  the 
word  expressing  the  object  of  the  bill  was  changed  into  another 
by  mistake.  Both  Houses  appointed  committees  to  inquire  into 
this  matter.  The  Lower  House  expelled  one  and  did  all  but 
expel  another  of  its  clerks  on  that  account.  A  member  of  its 
committee  declared,  however,  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
clerks,  but  in  the  members  of  the  House,  who  could  not  spell 
correctly.  Hence  the  appointment  of  a  special  clerk  was  pro- 
posed, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  revise  the  spelling  of  the  bills, 
and  attend  to  their  correctness.     In  the  Senate  the  committc 


^ 
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reported  that  they  could  not  find  who  the  incompetent  clerk  was; 
and  one  of  its  members  publicly  averred  that  there  were  senators 
who  could  not  write  three  lines  correctly.     During  the  session  it 
was  insinuated  in  the  public  papers  that  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  write  their  names.     The  Democratic  and  Con- 
servative State  Committee   .    .   in  an  address  to  the  people  of      , 
Alabama,  [stated].  .   .  "Vou  would  find  members  of  the  Genofl 
eral  Assembly  unable  to  read  or  write  —  incapable  of  under-" 
standing  the  meaning  of  a  law  after  being  enacted  by  their 
votes:  and  unable,  perhaps,  to  explain  what  measures  they  had 
voted  for  or  against.'* 


'The  Smelling  Committee" 


"Wlallace.  Carpet  Bag  Rule  in  Florida,  p.  103. 
senator  from  Leon  County. 


Wallace  was  a  negro 
[1869] 


The  colored  members  of  the  [Florida]  legislature  who  had 
heretofore  been  content  with  the  salary  which  was  provided  by 
the  Constitution  as  their  pay  now  [1869]  began  to  learn  som©-^ 
thing  of  the  meandering  ways  of  their  carpetbag  leaders.  They 
began  to  inquire  how  their  white  brethren  could  handle  so  much 
money,  when  they  got  no  more  pay  than  they  did.  .  .  The 
colored  members,  .  .  began  to  hold  separate  caucuses*  and 
finally  they  elected  a  permanent  chairman  of  the  caucus,  and 
that  chairman  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  ferret  out  all 
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[ikicbemes  which  looked  anything  like  money  schemes.     This 

tee  was  styled  "the  smelling  committee."     The  duty  of 

littcc  was  to  visit  the  hotels  and  private  rooms  of  the 

ig  members  and  ascertain  .    .  whether  there  was  any- 

lAiig  or  things,  measure  or  measures  before,  or  likely  to  come 

[kfore  the  legislature  at  that  session  which  the  carpetbag  brother 

lid  make  money  from,  and  if  so  to  report  the  same  to  the 

oBon.    .     .   The  chairman  of  the  caucus  was  empowered  to 

ni'omi  any  party  or  parties  who  were  in  need  of  votes  in  the 

kpilirure  to  pass  measures,  the  number  of  votes  that  could  be 

^kd  and  the  amount  required  to  satisfy  the  members  of  the 

When  any  money  was  received  from  this  source  it 

\im  to  be   equally  divided  among  the  members.        This  plan 

|Yw-kcd  for  some  time  but  no  money  was  forthcoming.  .   .  The 

[■embers  began  to  perceive  that  the  chairman  was  getting  very 

[infa  with  money,  and  they  naturally  became  suspicious  that  he 

«M  playing  carpetbagger  on  them.  .    .  He  at  first  stubbornly 

iaatd  having  received  any  moneys  for  the  caucus,  but  a  party 

vbo  had  given  him  money  for  the  caucus,  finding  his  measure 

bight  in  the  legislature  by  members  of  the  caucus,  found  fault 

widi  some  of  them.  .    .  The  note  in  which  the  complaint  was 

coBTcycd  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  made  "the  boys"  a 

Iptcsent  of dollars  which  he  had  handed  to  Mr.  S.     The 

dainnan  having  been  convicted  of  the  charge,  now  declared 
^ktX  the  money  was  made  a  present  to  him  individually,  and 
R&tcd  to  make  a  division.  This  broke  up  the  caucus  arrange- 
[MBt,  and  after  that  time  each  member  of  the  caucus  struck  out 
for  fannsel  f. 


A  Negro  Legislature 

ran,  Protirate  Sicte,  p.   12,  et  teq.     A  '-l«lberal"  RopubUcan's  (1»- 
icrlpilon  oC  the  Sootb  OarollDa  legislature  In  1871.  [1871] 

bs  the  place  of  this  old  aristocratic  society  stands  the  rude  form 

if  the  most  ignorant  democracy  that  mankind  ever  saw,  in- 

I  vttfed  with  the  functions  of  government.     It  is  the  dregs  of 

ike  population  habilitated  in  the  robes  of  their  Intelligent  pre- 


dccessors,  and  asserting  over  them  the  rule  of  ignorance  anf 
corruption.   .    .    It  is  barbarism  overwhelming  civilization 
physical  force.     It  is  the  slave  rioting  in  the  halls  of  his  maste 
and  putting  that  master  under  his  feet.     And,  though  it  is  don 
without  malice  and  without  vengeance,  it  is  nevertheless  nor 
the  less  completely  and  absolutely  done.  .   .  VVc  will  enter 
House  of  Representatives.     Here  sit  one  hundred  and  twcnt 
four  members.     Of  these,  ti^'enty-three  arc  white  men,  repr 
senting  the  remains  of  the  old  civilization.     These  are  good- 
looking,   substantial  citizens.     They  are  men   of  weight  anc 
standing  in  the  communities  they  represent.     They  are  all  fron 
the  hill  country.     The  frosts  of  sixty  and  seventy  winters  while 
the  heads  of  some  among  them.     There  they  sit,  grim   an4 
silent.      They  feel  themselves  to  be  but  loose  stones,  throT 
in  to  partially  obstruct  a  current  they  arc  powerless  to  resist.  ,  | 

This  dense  negro  crowd  .  .  do  the  debating,  the  squabbltnj 
the  lawmaking,  and  create  all  the  clamor  and  disorder  of  t} 
body.  These  twenty-three  white  men  are  but  the  observer 
the  enforced  auditors  of  the  dull  and  clumsy  imitation  of 
deliberative  body,  whose  appearance  in  their  present  capacit 
is  at  once  a  wonder  and  a  shame  to  modem  civilization.  . 

The  Speaker  is  black,  the  clerk  is  black,  the  door-keepei 
are  black,  the  little  pages  are  black,  the  chairman  of  the  Wa] 
and  Means  is  black,  and  the  chaplain  is  coal  black.     At  sc 
of  the  desks  sit  colored  men  whose  types  it  would  be  hard  t^ 
find  outside  of  Congo;  whose  costume,  visages,  attitudes,  ar 
expression,  only  befit  the  forecastle  of  a  buccaneer.     It  mt 
be  remembered,  also,  that  these  men,  with  not  more  than 
half  dozen  exceptions,  have  been  themselves,  slaves,  and  t\ 
their  ancestors  were  slaves  for  generations.   .   . 

But  the  old  stagers  admit  that  the  colored  brethren  hai 
a  wonderful  aptness  at  Legislative  proceedings.  They  ai 
"quick  as  lightning"  at  detecting  points  of  order,  and  the 
certainly  make  Incessant  and  extraordinary'  use  of  their  kno^ 
edge.  No  one  is  allowed  to  talk  five  minutes  without  inte 
niption,  and  the  one  interruption  Is  a  signal  for  another  ani 
another,  until  the  original  speaker  is  smothered  under  an  ava 


chc  of  thctn.      Forty  questions  of  privilege  will  be  raised 

K*  day.       At  times,  nothing  goes  on  but  alternating  questions 
order   and   privilege.     The  inefficient  colored  friend  who 
■ts  in  the  Speaker's  chair  cannot  suppress  this  extraordinary 
dement  of  the  debate.     Some  of  the  blackest  members  exhibit 
1  pertinacity  of  intrusion  in  raising  these  points  of  order  and 
^Bcstions  of  privilege  that  few  white  men  can  equal.     Their 
atmgglcs  to  get  the  floor,  their  bcllowings  and  physical  con- 
tortions,  baffle  description.     The  Speaker's  hammer  plays  a 
perpetual   tattoo  all  to  no  purpose.     The  talking  and  the  In- 
tirruptions  from  all  quarters  go  on  with  the  utmost  license. 
Every  one  esteems  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  and  puts 
m  his  oar,  apparently  as  often  for  love  of  riot  and  confusion 
for  anything  else.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  are  his  ideas 
propriety  and  dignity  among  a  crowd  of  his  own  color, 
these  arc  illustrated  without  reserve.     The  Speaker  orders 
1  member  whom  he  has  discovered  to  be  particularly  unrulv 
» tike  his  scat.     The  member  obeys,  and  with  the  same  mo- 
Don  that  he  sits  down,  throws  his  feet  on  to  his  desk,  hiding 
U  from  the  Speaker  by  the  soles  of  his  boots.  .  .  After 
•  few  experiences  of  this  sort,  the  Speaker  threatens,  in  a  laugh 
jlocall  '*gcmman'*  to  order.     This  is  considered  a  capital  joke, 
a  guffaw  follows.     The  laugh  goes  round  and  then  the 
nuts  are  cracked  and  munched  faster  than  ever;  one  hand 
lemg  employed  in  fortifying  the  inner  man  with  this  nutri- 
■ent  of  universal  use,  while  the  other  enforces  the  views  of  the 
wator.     This  laughing  propensity  of  the  sable  crowd  is  a 
great  cause  of  disorder.     They  laugh  as  hens  cackle  —  one 
Wgins  and  all  follow. 

Bot  underneath  all  this  shocking  burlesque  upon  Legislative 
proceedinKS.  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  something  very 
fial  to  this  uncouth  and  untutored  multitude.  It  is  not  all 
ibsm.  nor  all  burlesque.  They  have  a  genuine  interest  and 
«  genuine  earnestness  in  the  business  of  the  assembly  which 
*e  are  bound  to  recognize  and  respect.  .  .  They  have  an 
eimcst  purpose,  bom  of  conviction  that  their  conditions  are 
•«  fully  assured,  which  lends  a  sort  of  dignity  to  their  pro- 


ceedings.  The  barbarous,  animated  jargon  in  which  they  si! 
often  indulge  is  on  occasion  seen  to  be  so  transparently  sincer 
and  weighty  in  their  own  minds  that  sympathy  supplants  dis- 
gust. The  whole  thing  is  a  wonderful  novelty  to  them  as  well 
as  Co  observers.  Seven  years  ago  these  men  were  raising  con^H 
and  cotton  under  the  whip  of  the  overseer.  To-day  they  ar^l 
raising  points  of  order  and  questions  of  privilege.  They  find 
they  can  raise  one  as  well  as  the  other.  They  prefer  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  easier  and  better  paid.  Then,  it  is  the  evidence  of 
an  accomplished  result.  It  means  escape  and  defence  from  old 
oppressors.  It  means  liberty.  It  means  the  destruction  od| 
prison  walls  only  too  real  to  them. 
lives.  It  is  their  day  of  jubilee. 
vision  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty. 


It  is  the  sunshine  of  their 
It  is  their  long  promisee 


Keeping  Money  in  the  State 

Jt«fiort  on  Public  FratHls  in  South  Carotina.  p.  640.    Statement  of 
W.  Beverly  Nash,  a  negro  leader.  1U7S] 

Afterwards  I  saw  [Senator]  Leslie  in  one  of  these  rooms 
and  he  handed  me  a  smaller  package,  about  the  shape  of  a 
brick,  which  I  took  and  carried  home,  and  on  examination  found 
that  it  contained  about  five  thousand  dollars  in  money.  I  wIlH 
not  be  positive,  but  I  think  that  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  there  was  some  feeling  afterwards  about  some 
rumors  that  Owens  and  Whittemore  had  got  more  than  other 
Senators.  .  .  I  have  one  of  the  Blue  Ridge  scrip  now  for 
$5,000  which  was  given  me  in  connection  with  these  matters, 
in  addition  to  the  $5,000  testified  to  above.  I  was  supporting^ 
these  Bills  because  I  thought,  after  hearing  arguments  of  these 
men,  that  it  was  right,  and  I  merely  took  the  money  because 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  have  it  and  invest  It  here  as  for^ 
them  to  carry  it  off  out  of  the  State. 

"What  are  You  Willing  to  Pay?" 

Ku  Klvx  Report,  Soatb  Carolina  testlmooy.  p.  17S.     Statement  of 
counsel  for  manufacturere.  [1871} 

I  WENT  to  [Tim  Hurley,  negro]  and  told  him  the  circui 
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that    this    man  wanted  to  get  a  charter  for  his  mine; 
teit  would  bring  into  the  State  $160,000  or  $170,000  of  cash 
■mediately,    and  would   help  our  people  a  great   deal.      He 
kokcci  at  me   and  said,  "What  rs  the  thing  worth?"     I  said, 
"It  has  not  been  tried  yet,  but  we  hope  to  make  it  profitable." 
H-  hurst  out  into  a  laugh,  and  said,  *'You  are  green;  I  mean 
•    it  arc   you   willing  to  pay  to  get  the  thing  through?"      I 
uid,  "I  am  not  witling  to  pay  anything.     You  arc  legislating 
for  our  people;  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  we 
donand  our  rights  at  your  hands."      He  seemed  to  be  almost 
eonvuUed  at  my  simpltcit>',  and  I  left  him.     The  bill  was  not 
|B»cd  that  week,  and  I  returned  to  Columbia  on  some  business 
afterward,   and  met  this  man,  who  said,  "There  is  no  other 
«ay  than  to  pay  this  thing  through,  and  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  do  it;  if  you  will  go  to  the  legislature  to-morrow  you 
will  sec  the  difiEcrence  between  your  arrangements  and  those  I 
have  made.**     The  bill  was  carried  through,  what  we  call  gal- 
loping a  bill  through,  read  just  as  rapidly  as  they  could  read  it. 
My  father  wanted  a  charter  for  a  cotton  factory;  he  applied 
la  Hurley,  and  he  asked  him  what  he  was  able  to  give  for  it; 
Sf  father  said,  "I  am  not  able  to  give  anything;  but  I  have 
C^  property,  and  I  think  if  I  had  a  charter  I  could  perhaps 
ffxbc   means  enough  to  make  it  valuable."     Hurley  replied, 
•O,  judge,  these  things  all  require  money;  you  need  not  talk 
tiot  way."      It  did  not  get  through;  he  applied  to  members  to 
iarroduce  the  bill,  and  they  said  they  would  do  so,  but  they 
vcre  coofidcnt  it  would  fail. 


Carpetbag  Rule  in  Louisiana 

g»— e  Report,  no,  lOt,  4S  Cong,,  S  Best.,  p.  6.  Report  of  Bub-com- 
»m«a  —  ChariM  Foster.  W.  W.  Phetps.  and  C.  N.  Potter  —  adopted 
Iv  tke  C(miniltte«  on  th«  CondKIoa  of  the  South.  Reported  hy  G. 
r.  Hoar,  rhairman.  .Ianuar>'  15.  ISTS.  [1S74] 

The  conviction  has  been  general  among  the  whites  since  1872 
that  the  Kellogg  government  was  a  usurpation.  This  convic- 
boQ  among  rhem  has  been  strengthened  by  the  acts  of  the 
XcQogg  legislature  abolishing  existing  courts  and  judges,  and 


substituting  others  presided  over  by  judges  appointed  by  Ke 
lt>gg»  having  extraordinar>"  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  poU^ 
ical  questions;  by  changes  in  the  law  centralizing  in  the  Goi 
ernor  every  form  of  political  control,  including  the  suspensic 
of  elections;  by  continuing  the  returning-board  with  absolut 
power  over  the  returns  of  elections;  by  the  cxtraordinar>'  pro 
visions  enacted  for  the  trial  of  titles  and  claims  to  office; 
the  conversion  of  the  police  force,  maintained  at  the  expena 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  into  an  armed  brigade  of  Stat 
Militia,  subject  to  the  command  of  the  Governor;  by  the  cr< 
ation  .  .  of  monopolies  in  markets,  gas-making,  water-wor 
and  ferries,  cleaning  vaults,  removing  filth,  and  doing  wor| 
as  wharfingers;  by  the  abolition  of  courts  with  elective  judge 
and  the  substitution  of  other  courts  with  judges  appointed 
Kellogg,  in  evasion  of  the  constitution  of  the  State;  by  enat 
ments  punishing  criminally  all  persons  who  attempted  to  fit 
official  positions  unless  returned  by  the  returning-board; 
unlimited  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  militia  expense 
and  for  the  payment  of  legislative  warrants,  vouchers,  zni 
checks  issued  during  the  years  1870  to  1872;  by  laws  dcclarinj 
that  no  person,  in  arrears  for  taxes  after  default  publishec 
shall  bring  any  suit  in  any  court  of  the  State,  or  be  allowed 
to  be  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf  —  measures  which,  whc 
coupled  with  the  extraordinary  burdens  of  taxation,  have  serve 
to  vest,  in  the  language  of  Gov.  KelIogg*s  counsel,  **a  degree  al 
power  in  the  Governor  of  a  State  scarcely  exercised  by  an] 
sovereign  in  the  world." 

With  this  conviction  is  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  th^ 
integrity  of  the  existing  State  and  local  officials,  .  .  which 
accompanied  by  the  paralyzatlon  of  business  and  destruction 
of  values.  .  .  The  securities  of  the  State  have  fallen,  in  two 
years,  from  70  or  80  to  25 ;  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  fror 
80  or  90  to  30  or  40;  while  the  fall  in  bank-shares,  rallroac 
shares,  city  and  other  corporate  companies,  have,  In  a  degree, 
corresponded.  Throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  the 
negroes  reared  in  habits  of  reliance  upon  their  masters  for  sup- 
port, and  In  a  community  in  which  the  members  arc  alwa) 


mdf  CO  divide  the  necessaries  of  life  with  each  other,  not 
icgarding  such  action  as  very  evil,  and  having  immunity  from 
panishmcnt  from  the  nature  of  the  local  officials,  had  come  to 
fldung  and  stealing  fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry,  so  gen- 
erally .  .  that  the  raising  of  these  articles  had  to  be  entirely 
abandoned,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  white  people,  while  .  . 
the  taxation  had  been  carried  almost  literally  to  the  point  of 
oonfiscafion.  In  New  Orleans  the  assessors  arc  paid  a  commis- 
Mo  on  the  amount  appraised,  and  houses  and  stores  are  to  be 
kad  there  for  the  taxes.  In  Natchitoches  Parish  the  taxation 
fcacbcd  about  8  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  on  property. 
In  nsany  parishes  all  the  white  Republicans  and  all  the  office- 
holders belong  to  a  single  family.  There  are  five  of  the  Greens 
in  office  in  Lincoln:  and  there  arc  seven  of  the  Boults  in  office 
m  Natchitoches.  .  . 

The  Kellogg  government  claims  to  have  reduced  taxation. 
This  has  been  effected  in  part  by  establishing  a  board  to  fund 
the  dcht  of  the  State,  at  60  per  cent,  of  its  face  value.  This 
ocMure  aroused  great  hostility,  not  so  much  of  the  reduction 
of  its  acknowledged  debt,  as  because  it  gave  to  the  funding 
board,  .  .  discretionary  authority  to  admit  to  be  funded  some 
mx  millions  of  debt  alleged  to  be  fraudulent.  So  that  under 
the  guise  of  reducing  the  acknowledged  debt  it  gave  oppor- 
lamty  to  swell  the  fraudulent  debt  against  the  State.  .  .  Rings 
fc«re  been  formed  In  the  parishes  composed  of  the  parish  offi- 
oers,  their  relatives,  and  of  co-operating  Democrats,  who  would 
boy  Dp  these  obligations,  put  them  in  judgment,  and  cause  them 
Co  be  enforced,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  neighborhood  —  a 
£ttrcu  so  great  that  the  sales  of  lands  for  taxes  had  become 
tkaaat  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Republican  Rule  in  South  Carolina 

Bmue  Mi»c  Doc.  no.  St,  part  i,  ^  Cong.,  2  fiesa..  p.  335.  Extroda 
Qreoi  Oov*rBor  Chamberlain's  etatements.  pnbllatied  In  the  Charlea- 
'4«  y^mt  am4  Courier,  8ept«nib«r  20.  lS7e.  He  was  then  candidate 
cm  tb*  RppubllcAii  ticket  for  re-election.  [1876-1876] 

Tlu  cover  of  vast  frauds:     That  certificates  for  legislative  ex- 

peaso  have  been  made  the  cover  of  vast  frauds  no  man  will 
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dispute.     They  arc  universally  regarded  as  the  last  culmina 
ing  evidence  of  a  prevailing  system  of  corruption  which  haj 
disgraced  our  State  and  offended  the  natron.     [Veto  of 
nanza  bill,  March  17,  1875.] 

The  sale  of  votes;     A  very  large  number  of  the  member 
of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  come  to  the  capital  for  tt 
purpose  of  selling  their  votes  and  making  all  they  can  out 
office.     [Interview,  May  24,   1875.] 

Stealing,  purr  and  simple:     The  last  six  sessions,  up  to 
time  I  was  inaugurated,  cost  the  State,  under  the  head  of  legii 
lative  expenses,  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,147,430.97.     Thej 
figures,  1  may  say,  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  America 
legislation.      It  is  stealing,  pure  and  simple.      [Interview,  Maj 
24,  1875.] 

A  farce  and  a  fraud:     The  duties  of  a  trial-justice  here  arc 
precisely  the  same  as  the  duties  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  otheM 
States;  yet  previous  governors  had  appointed  and  commissioned^ 
over  two  hundred  men  to  the  important  duties  of  this  office 
who  could  not  write  or  read  a  word  of  the  English  language. 
It  was  a  farce  and  a  fraud;  for  how  can  men  thus  ignorant 
intelligently  try  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  brought  before  them] 
[Interview,  May  24,  1875.] 

A  travesty:     What  a  travesty  it  is  to  sec  men  filling  tfc 
office  of  school  commissioner,  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications 
school-teachers,    when    they    can    barely   write   their   name$^ 
[Speech,  February  2,  1876,]  ^ 

The  doom  of  radicalism :     No  party  can  rule  this  State  that 
supports  VVhipper  and  Moses.  .  .  There  is  but  one  way  t» 
save  the  republican  party  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  way^ 
is  to  unload  Moses  and  Whipper,  and  all  who  go  with  them.  .  ^ 
Neither  the  administration  at  Washington,  with  all  its  appli- 
ances, civil  and  military,  nor  all  the  denunciations  of  the  world 
heaped  upon  me,  can  save  the  republican  party  here  from  over^ 
whelming  defeat  during  this  year,  unless  we  can  persuade  t\J^ 
people  of  this  State  that  such  things  as  these  judicial  elections 
will  be  undone,  and  never  by  any  possibility  be  repeated.      [Let- 
ter to  Senator  Morton,  June  13,  1876.] 


ant 


FRAUDS.  TAXATION  AND  EXPENDITURE 


The  Refreshment  Room 

ttfon  on  Puhlic  Frauds  flfnij,  p.  170.    atatement  of  Lewis  Grant. 
jtn«i.  South  C&rotlDA  stale  bouse.  [186?-1874] 

TMtT  oi  my  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  refreshment  room  ad- 
'pinmg  the  room  occupied  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate.  I  gen- 
«niJy  opened  the  room  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  kept 
it  open  from  2  to  4  next  morning.  During  that  time  some  one 
«u  ccmstantly  in  the  room,  eating,  drinking  or  smoking.  Sen- 
MDt\  members  of  the  House  and  State  officers  and  Judges  and 
errors  of  influential  newspapers  were  constant  visitors;  not  an 
hoar  in  the  day,  and  but  few  at  night,  but  what  some  one  of 
cbcsn  were  there  drinking  and  smoking.  Many  of  the  Sena- 
airs  and  members  would  come  to  the  room  before  breakfast, 
fcBitmg  a  drink  or  "eyc*opcncr.*'  I  cannot  estimate  the  amount 
dnak  on  an  average  every  day,  but  several  gallons,  with  a 
famiderabie  amount  of  wine,  porter,  ale,  &c.,  included.  We 
kepc  the  best  article  all  the  time;  the  Senators  and  members 
•tnld  complain  if  any  but  the  best  of  cigars  and  wines  and  liq- 
wo€%  were  furnished  them.    I  remember  many  times  to  have  had 

00  kand  what  I  considered  very  good  cigars  and  liquors,  but  they 
vtiald  complain.  I  found  it  hard  to  keep  a  sufficient  amount 
0^  dg&rs  on  hand  to  supply  their  demands,  from  the  fact  that 
ihe  Senator*  and  members  on  leaving  would  generally  fill  one 
«r  two  of  their  pockets.  I  have  seen  men  assembled  in  bar 
raonis  drinking  and  carousing,  but  I  never  saw  anything  to 
eqsaj  the  refreshment  room  of  the  Senate  for  drinking,  smok- 
■C  and  talking.  Sunday  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Often, 
after  they  would  drink  heavy,  many  of  them  would  lie  down 
m  the  sofas  and  sleep  until  next  morning.  I  remember  often 
»hen  the  call  of  the  Senate  was  made  that  the  members  would 
W  in  the  refreshment  room  drinking.  I  thought  it  impossible 
iar  fDca  to  drink  so  much  whisky  and  attend  to  any  business. 

1  remember  chat  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who  assembled 
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at  the  room  were  Republicans,  though  some  Democratic  Senj 
tors  and  some  few  from  the  House  were  there.  .  .  The 
ate   refreshment  room  was  where   the  members  met  to  tal 
over  the  various  jobs  that  were  under  consideration  and  make 
arrangements  as  to  how  they  would  vote  on  them.     Whe 
some  of  them  would  leave  they  would  put  a  bottle  of  char 
pagne  in  their  pockets.     The  room  was  kept  open  and  refres 
ments  received  from  the  time  I  was  appointed  porter. 


or- 

i 


"The  State  Must  Take  Care  of  its  Statesmen" 

Report  on  Public  Frauds  (t^l).  p.  2ft.     BtAlemeait  of  JoBfphuB  WckmI- 
niff,  clerk  of  the  South  Carolina  Senate.  [186S-1S74] 

Under  the  head  of  supplies  was  embraced  anything  that 
Senator  chose  to  order.     Orders  were  generally  given  through 
the  Clerk,  and  the  accounts  rendered  against  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate.     At  first  these  orders  were  moderate  and  included  onl 
such  necessary  articles  as  stationery  and  postage  stamps,  b 
they  generally  increased  until  they  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions.    The  accounts  were  .  .  made  payable  out  of  the  Si 
ate  contingent  fund.      From  the  commencement  of  my  offici 
career  the  Committee  to  audit  and  control  the  contingent 
penses  of  the  Senate  always  claimed  the  right  to  order  what 
they  pleased  and  Include  in  their  reports,  under  the  names 
"sundries  and  others,**  their  personal  accounts.     The  practi 
became  so  general  as  to  embrace  nearly  every  Republican  ani 
some  Democratic  Senators  and  the  accounts  ordered  to  be  pai 
without  inquiring  or  a  dissenting  voice.  The  Senate  Rule  rcqui 
ing  all  reports  to  lie  over  one  day  for  consideration  was  almost 
always  suspended  in  these  cases  and  the  reports  considered  i 
mediately.    They  were  agreed  to,  [and]  the  accounts  ordered  t 
be  paid.  .  .  Senators  would  leave  their  accounts  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Contingent  Accounts,  and  when  pe; 
sonal  bills  were  settled  in  this  way  they  were  returned  to  Se, 
ators  receipted.     The  largest  bills  were  rendered  for  refres 
ments,  including  the  best  liquors  and  cigars,  which  were  served 
to  Senators  and  their  friends  in  a  room  next  to  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Senate.     The  refreshment  room  was  kepi 
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open  and  was  accessible  at  all  times.  It  was  visited  daily  by 
State  officials,  Senators  and  Representatives,  Judges,  lawyers, 
editors  and  reporters  of  newspapers  and  citizens  generally,  ir- 
respective of  party,  who  discussed  matters.  State  and  national, 
in  the  most  amiable  manner  over  a  sparkling  glass  of  cham- 
pagne or  favorite  wine  or  choice  cigars.  My  porter,  Louis 
Grant,  was  kept  in  constant  attendance  on  the  refreshment 
room,  generally  from  12  M.,  when  the  Senate  met,  to  2  and 
3  o'clock  next  morning.  This  matter,  like  others,  gradually 
assumed  the  largest  proportions.  Orders  were  given  for  liq- 
uors and  cigars,  which  were  sent  to  the  hotels  and  residences  or 
boarding  houses  of  Senators  and  their  friends,  and  enormous 
bills  rendered  accordingly.  Of  these  I  usually  had  no  knowl- 
edge. But  whenever  I  sent  an  order  of  my  own  for  any  special 
occasion  outside  I  paid  for  them  invariably  with  my  own 
funds.  .  . 

Contingent  account  certificates  for  various  amounts  were  fre- 
quently drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  and 
mmed  over  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Contingent 
Accounts  for  collection  and  distribution.  As  these  transac- 
tions became  common  the  Senators  claimed  that  all  their  ex- 
penses should  be  paid  by  the  State,  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Leslie,^  "the  State  had  no  right  to  be  a  State  unless  It  could 
pay  and  take  care  of  its  statesmen."  Gratification  certificates, 
iwjcd  without  any  consideration  but  for  the  use  of  Senators, 
ilso  became  frequent. 

Supplies  for  South  Carolina 

fitpori  on  PuWc  Frauds,  p.  24.  The  Items  were  copied  from  the 
roucbera  by  an  lavestlgatin;;  committee.  They  were  paid  for  by 
th«  8Ut«  Aa  "State  House  Supplies."  [1868-1874] 

b  Refreshments^  ff^ines  and  Liquors 

Heidsick  champagne,  green  seal  do.,  vin  imperial  do.,  Ver- 
lenay  do.,  Moet  and  Chandon  do.,  scuppcrnong,  sparkling 
Moselle,  Catawba.  Chateau  la  Rose  claret.  Chateau  La  Fitte 
darrt,  imperial  pale  sherry,  best  Madeira,  port  and  malaga 

X,    Inlir  was  a  cari>etbagffeT  from  MuMcboMtls, 
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wines,  blackberry  wine,  finest  otard-du-puy  brandy,  finest  Frcr 
cognac  do.,   Baker,  cabinet,   rye,   Bourbon,   nectar   and   coi 
whiskies,  Holland  gin,  Jamaica  rum,  cases  of  Hostctter's 
dian,  Kerr's,  Russian,  bokcr,  St.  Domingo  and  wine  bitte* 
Congress  water,  best  bottled  ale,  lager  and  porter,  sarsaparill 
Curacoa,  maraschino,  ale  by  the  cask. 


ting 

I 


Cigars  and  Tobacco 

Imported  Brevas,  Partagas,  Espanolas,  Espanola  Londre 
Conchas,  Live  Indian,  Pantillo,  Espanola  Conchas,  finest  pk 
tobacco,  finest  cut  chewing  tobacco,  Durham  and  best  smoking 
tobacco. 

Refreshments,  Groceries  and  Delicacies 

Best  Westphalia  hams,  Bologna  sausages,  bacon  strips,  dtl 
mond  hams,  Java  and  Rio  coffee,  pineapple,  Edam,  Switz 
and  English  cheese,  gilt  edge  butter,  sardines,  smoked  and 
canned  salmon,  smoked  beef  and  buffalo  tongues,  canned  oysters 
and  lobsters,  fresh  Norfolk  oysters,  deviled  ham,  black  anc 
green  teas,  French  chocolate,  olive  oil,  catsups,  Worcester  ai 
pepper  sauces,  imported  mushrooms,  preserved  ginger,  Guai 
jelly,  pickles,  brandy  cherries  and  peaches,  lemon  syrup, 
sorted  extracts,  sea  foam,  citron,  assorted  nuts,  lemons,  orange 
wax  and  adamantine  candles,  Colgate,  fancy  and  toilet  soapi 
starch,  table  and  Liverpool  salt,  kerosene  oil,  bacon,  sides  ar 
shoulders,  English  mustard,  vinegar,  mackerel,  concentrated 
lyc,  Orleans  and  fancy  syrups  and  molasses,  assorted  English 
crackers  and  biscuits,  condensed  milk,  parlor  matches,  Irish 
potatoes,  leaf  lard,  assorted  pepper,  sugar,  flour  and  pea 
grist. 

Furniture 

Finest  walnut  office  chairs,  office  desks,  continental  chairs, 
washstands,  hat  racks,  marble  top  washstands,  wardrobeflH 
library  tables,  marble  top  sideboards,  book  cases,  hair  scat  rock- 
ing chairs,  large  and  small  easy  chairs,  marble  top  bureaus, 
saloon  tables,  bed-steads,  opera  chairs,  leather  seat  chairs,  cane 
seat  chairs,  stuffed  back  chairs,  stuffed  back  arm  chairs,  coi 
modes,  umbrella  stands,  large  library  book  cases,  small  libra 
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book  cases,  oval  library  tables  with  carved  legs,  red  rep  lounges^ 
irrcn  rep  lounges,  finest  plush  velvet  tcte-a-tctcs,  finest  walnut 
lancy  rcp  tcte-a-tetes,  large  and  small  Gothic  chairs,  Prcscott 
ann  chairs^  extra  large  striped  rep  Prescott  arm  chairs,  green 
itp  French  lounges,  large  shelf-back  marble  top  washstands, 
CDomcr  desks,  hat  stands,  marble  top  tables,  crimson  plush 
whs,  large  looking  glasses,  superior  refrigerators,  large  wll- 
lov  chairs,  towel  racks,  folding  chairs,  fine  coflin«  fine  cradle, 
hed  lounges,  fancy  fire  screens,  extra  large  and  heavy  cotton 
■iirn  III!  extra  large  and  heavy  feather  beds,  extra  large 
Md  heavy  feather  bolsters,  extra  large  and  heavy  feather  pil- 
knrs,  iJouble  spring  mattresses,  cot  and  mattresses,  sponge  pil- 
\cm%^  tpongc  bolsters,  sponge  mattresses,  gilt  mantel  mirrors. 

Furnishings 

Finest   English  tapestry   Brussels  carpeting,   English  body 

Bnutcls  carpeting,  three-ply  ingrain  carpeting,  English  velvet 

fifi,   English  velvet  door  mats,  English  thread  door  mats, 

[£aigiUh  oilcloths,  English  velvet  hassocks,  cocoa  mats,  cocoa 

I,   rich  heavy  cornices,  satin   delaine  curtains,   lambre- 

window  shades  and  fixtures,   large  cords  and  tassels, 

l^mpt,   brocatel  curtains  and  trimmings,   gold  bound  shades 

I  ad  spring  rollers,  white  and  checked   mattings,   dry   goods, 

French  velvets,  extra  fine  large  gray  hair  cloth,   silk 

liiaisk,   linen  damask   tablecloth,   linen   damask  wire  cloth, 

I  Inh  linens,  billiard  tablecloths,  linen  towels,  woolen  blankets, 

]  Gscn  d'oylics.  linen  napkins,  imported  flannels,  imported  inscr- 

imported  edgings,  finest  dress  goods  —  all  kinds,  honey- 

qutlts,    Marseilles   quilts,   shawls,   linen   sheeting,    linen 

Ipflloir  casing,  linen  shirting,  cotton  shirting,  sheeting,  cotton 

Ipdlov  casing,  imported  kid  gloves,  ladies*  satchels,  men's  white 

broK-n  hosiery,  linen  cambric  handkerchiefs,  ladies'  hoods, 

[oKbrio,  ribbons  of  all  qualities,  f\nc  plaid  goods,  extra  long 

hnh  towels,  pieces  of  crepe,  scissors,  skirt  braids  and  pins, 

bttte,  spool  cotton,  prints,  tooth  brushes,  hair  brushes,  heavy 

OHobf,  flax,  buttons,  whale-bone,  ginghams,  hooks  and  eyes, 

Will  I  ird  sidrts,  bustles,  extra  long  stockings,  chignons,  pal- 
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pitators,  garters,  chemises,  under  vests,  parasols,  sun  umbrella 

Clothing 
In  general  assortment  and  variety. 

Jewelry  and  Fancy  Goods 
Gold  watches  and  chains,  rich  sets  gold  jewelry,  diamc 
rings,  diamond  pins,  gold  lockets,  gold  charms,  gold  fin( 
rings,  gold  necklaces,  gold  pencil  cases,  gold  pens,  gold  breai 
pins,  ivory-handled  knives  and  forks,  pen  and  pocket  knivc 
tea  spoons,  table  spoons,  table  forks,  call  bells,  extra  fine  tat 
castors,  rich  toilet  sets,  pocket  pistols.  Japanned  tea  trays, 
cuckoo  clocks,  extra  fine  Belgian  marble  mantel  clocks,  French 
China  vases,  French  artificial  flowers,  ladies*  fine  work  boxes, 
finest  colognes,  French  extracts,  bottles  Florida  water,  gold  anfl 
rubber  pens  and  holders,  pocket  books,  stereoscopes  and  views, 
writing  desks,  ladies'  portemonnaies.  French  mantel  clocks,  key 
rings,  tape  measures,  feather  dusting  brushes,  plated  spoons, 
baskets,  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  latest  and  most  ex- 
pensive library  works,  drop  lights,  stxty-four  light  chandeliers, 
twenty-seven  light  chandeliers,  six  light  chandeliers,  five  light 
chandeliers,  four  light  chandeliers,  four  light  bracket  chande- 
liers, fine  cornices  with  gilt  eagles,  fine  shields  with  coat  of 
arms. 

Crockery  and  Glassware 
Champagne  glasses,  salt  cellars,  cup  plates,  decanters,  tur 
biers,  ornamental  cuspadores,  extra  fine  punch  mugs,   fancy 
granite  chamber  sets,   fancy  lamps,  wash  basins,  soap  boxc 
and  trays,  French  China  coffee  cups,  French  China  dinner  set 
French  China  cups  and  saucers,  French  China  candlesticks,  fin 
glass   globes,   all   sizes,   decorated  spittoons,   decorated   tul 
toilet  sets,  decorated  tulip  oval  pitchers,  rich  cut  goblets  witf 
monograms. 

Printing  Matter,  &f. 
Warrants  of  arrest,  recognizances,  summonses,  election  tic 
ets,  contracts,  articles  of  agreement,  lodge  circulars,  visiting" 
cards,  diaries,  Morocco  memorandum  books,  perpetual  cal« 
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Frauds,  Taxation  and  Kxpendilure 
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^n,  packages  finest  initial  note  paper,  reams  Juniata  paper, 
Knp  books,  envelopes,  ink,  mucilage,  wall  paper,  bordering, 
lead  pencils,  ruling  pens,  paper  weights,  letter  clips,  bill  files, 

Scr  bands,  paper  cutters,  sponge  cups,  envelope  openers,  ink- 

-  Js,  ink  vents,  slate  pencils,  rulers,  magic  ivory,  leather  and 

.k  pencils. 

Stock,  &c. 

Fine  horses,  mules,  carriages,  buggies  and  harness. 

Sundrus 
Egg  coal,  cords  oak  wood,  cords  light  wood,  andirons,  fend- 
cn,  shovel  and  tongs,  grate  baskets,  stoves,  pipes,  coffee  big- 
fiitt,  tea  pots,  sauce  pans,  cooking  stoves  and  utensils,  tin  buck- 
CO,  tin  cases,  blacking,  blacking  brushes,  jugs,  bags,  demi- 
johns, lead  pipes,  lanterns,  brooms,  fruit  jars  and  elastics,  kegs, 
wash  tubs,  wash  boards,  cork  screws,  slop  pails,  dusters  and 
Am  pans,  foot  tubs,  manilla  paper,  hand  saws,  files,  axes, 
water  coolers,  granite  chambers,  bed  pans,  coffee  mills,  axe 
Kdvcs,  stove  polish. 


Some  Legislative  Expenses 

«•  Pitblic  F'raudx  in  South  Carolina,  p.  7.  Copies  of  re- 
OiiVtetf  Mils  Id  tte  8outb  Carolina  treasury.  Two  buodred  tbou- 
■ad  dollftrs  vu  spent  for  fumltarc^.  only  |17,000  of  which  went  to 
r«r»lah  tb*  Stste  House.  Tbe  InvestlRaiinK  committee  In  1877 
yrlMsd  Bltottt  1100  pages  of  similar  MIIh.  and  this  was  only  a 
tfmetiaa  ot  the  malerial  there.  No  attempt  was  made  In  Snuth 
^roUsLA  to  dligiilM  tbe  rriuds.  [1868-1873] 


Columbia,  S.  C, 
John  Williams,  Sergeant-at-Arms, 

Bought  of  J.  H.  &  M.  L.  KiNARD,  .  . 
1870 
Nor.   26.      1  comb  and  brush 
19.      >i  dozen  towels,  $6 

3  L.  C.  handkerchiefs,  25c  —  75c 
3at37/3C.  — $1.13 

5  yards  brown  homespun,  loc. 
f.      *A  dozen  towels,  $6 

4  hair  brushes,  $1 


i868. 
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a  75 

3  00 

M  and 

1   88 

50 

3  00 

4  00 

^^^1 

■ 

r'^BHRiWI 

^H 

^^■66 
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^^H 

^^P 

4  dressing  combs,  75c. 

3  ol 

^^^H 

2. 

I  bottle  extract 

^  ^^1 

^^^■^ 

I  bottle  cologne 

2    iS 

^^^^B 

I  valise              .... 

9   <M 

^^^V 

5- 

50  yards  cocoa  matting.  $1.25 

62  jfl 

^^^H 

12. 

100  yards  cocoa  matting,  $1.25 

125  <>fl 

^^^H 

13- 

3  wood  boxes,  $1        . 

3  ofl 

^^P^ 

14. 

I  dozen  iincn  collars 

3  o9 

^H^^ 

3- 

I  pair  suspenders 

7J 

^^^H 

I  stereoscope 

K  sfl 

^^^^1 

I  portcmonnaic 

2    ofl 

^^^^1 

Matting,  tacks  and  hammer 

1    2  J 

^^^^^^^B 

I  skirt,  $5.50;  I  shawl,  $7;  i  set,  $6 

18    59 

^^^^H 

I  set         .                                .          . 

12    O^l 

^^^H 

16. 

I    pair   gloves,    2.50;    2    hair   brushes, 

■ 

^^^^1 

$1 — $2        .... 

4  5*1 

^^^H 

2  combs,  75c.  —  $1.50 

I   59 

^^^H 

19- 

I  job  lot  soap,  $1.75 ;  1  boulevard,  $4.50 

6    2<fl 

^^^H 

21. 

I  pair  blankets 

12  0^1 

^^m    J»- 

5. 

1  pair  corsets 

3  oa 

$  287  S% 

^r 

Columbia,  S.  C,  February  l$, 

i873-    1 

^■1 

J.  Woodruff,  for  Senate, 

I 

^^^B 

Bought  of  George  Symmers,  .  . 

I 

^^^1 

^73. 

1 

^^^^H 

29. 

I  gallon  whisky,  $7 ;  i   case  champagne. 

I 

^^^H 

$45 $ 

52  ofl 

^^^^H 

29. 

I  y.  a.  cheese,  $3.50;  (30)  4  dozen  quarts 

1 

^^^H 

lager,  $7  —  $28 

31  5^ 

^^^^H 

30- 

I  box  cigars,  $ro;  i  case  wine,  $45 

55  0^ 

^^^^H 

31- 

4  dozen  Bass  ale,  $3.50  —  $14;  matches. 

^^^^H 

50c       ..... 

14  50 

^^H 

I. 

6  boxes  cigars,  $10  —  $6o;chcesei  $1.25; 

1 

crackers,  $1.25 

62  50 
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I  dozen  ale,  $3.50;  i  dozen  porter,  $3.50; 

I  jar  ginger,  $3;  (Green)  .  lo  00 

y'i  gallon  c.  whisky,  $1.50;  i  bottle  wine, 

$2 :    ( Hollingshcad ) 

3  bottles   wine,   $6 ;    i    box  cigars,   $9 ; 
(Robertson)   .... 

4  do/.cn  ale,  $3.50  —  $14;   i   gallon  c. 
whisky,  $3      . 

Matches,  40c.;  (5)  i  gallon  c.  whisky,  $3 
1  pineapple  cheese,  $2.50;  5  pounds  crack- 
ers, $1.25       .... 
3  boxes  cigars,  $10  —  $30;  (6)   I  gallon 
whisky,  $7     . 

1  pineapple  cheese,  $2.50;   6  boxes  sar> 
dines,  $1.80    .... 

2  boxes  cigars,  $10 
Bill  of  merchandise  to  Lee 

1  gallon  whisky,  $7 ;  i  gallon  c.  whisky, 

$3;  I  cheese,  $2.50  . 

2  bottles  champagne 
I  box,  6  pounds  candles,  $2.40;  i  gallon 

c.  whisky,  $3  . 
I  pine  a.  cheese,  $1.75 ;  5  pounds  crackers, 

$1-25 

1  box  cigars,  $10;  3  dozen  ale,  $3.50  — 

$10.50  ..... 

3  gallons  whisky,  $7  —  $21;   2  gallons 
sherry,  $14     .... 

2  boxes  cigars.  $20;  i  gallon  whisky,  $7 

1  gallon  whisky,  $7;   6  pounds  cheese, 
$1.63;  crackers,  $1.25 

2  dozen  porter,  $7 ;  3  bottles  maraschino, 

$4  —  $12;  (Robertson)    . 

3  bottles  curacoa,  $12;  i  case  champagne, 

$45;   (Robertson)    . 
I    gallon    whisky,    $7 ;    i    dozen    boxes 
matches,  40c. 


Feb.  4. 

Feb.  5. 

Feb.  5* 

Feb.  5. 

Feb.  s. 

Feb.  7. 

Feb.  7. 

Feb.  7. 

Feb.  8. 

Feb.  8. 

Feb.  8. 

Feb.  10. 


Feb.  10. 
Feb.  II. 


Feb.  ti. 
Feb.  1 1 . 
?A.  12. 


3 

SO 

15 

00 

»7 

00 

3 

40 

3 

75 

37 

00 

4 

30 

20 

00 

284 

39 

12 

50 

7 

00 

5 

40 

3 

00 

20 

50 

35 

00 

27 

00 

9 

88 

19 

00 

57 

00 

7 

40 
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Feb.  12.     I   cask,   8   dozen   porter,   $3.50;    (Lcc) 
Feb.  13,     I  gallon  c.  whisky,  $3;  10  pounds  crack- 
ers, 25c.  —  $2.50 
6  boxes  sardines,  $1.80;  6  pounds  cheese, 

25c.- —  $1.50 
3  pounds  Schwitzcr  cheese,  40c.  —  $1.20; 
(14)  I  gallon  whisky,  $7  . 


28 


$861 
Received  payment  by  order  on  State  Treasurer. 

Geo.  Symmers, 

Per  Roy.j 

Public  Printing  in  South  Carolina 

Report  on  Public  Fravda  in  South  Carolina,  (tSTJ).  pp.  214.  S29.  Thai 
"Printing  Ring"  was  compoeed  principally  cf  State  officials— Gcvera-| 
or  Scott,  Treasurer  Parker.  Attorney  General  Chamberlain,  the  cEerkiJ 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  a  few  members  of  the  Leglelature.  i 
la  order  to  secure  approprlatlona  votes  were  purchased  in  niimbera. 

[1872-1S78] 


Session  of 
Session  of 
Session  of 
Session  of 
Session  of 
Session  of 
Session  of 
Session  of 


1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871.72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 


45,000 

"52,4^5 
173,000 
450,000 
385,000 

50,000 

50,1 


Total  cost  from  1868  to  1876 
Total  cost  from  1790  to  1868 


$1 


.326>589 
609.000 


Showing  an  excess  of  cost  for  printing  during  eight 
years  of  Republican  administration  over  the  sev- 
enty-eight previous  years  of      .  .  $    7t7i 

Average  cost  of  printing  under  Republican  adminis- 
tration per  year    .....$    165,823 
Average  cost  of  printing  under  old  regime  per  year  7,8^ 
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Cow  of  printing  under  Hampton  administration  one 
year 6,178 

Amounts  appropriated  session  of  1872-73,  Repub- 
lican administration  ....  $  450,000 

Toca!  for  twenty-five  years,  "old  regime"      (1840- 

:366) $  178,251 

Exceu  of  cost  of  printing  for  one  year  of  Republican 
Administration  over  that  of  the  old  regime  for 
twcnty*fivc  years   .,...$   171,749 

,Toal  for  fifteen  months  under  Republican  admin- 

isntion       ^  .....  $  835,000 

\Om  of  printing  for  seventy-eight  years  under  old 

ripme         ......  609,000 


$  226,000 


[Esm  of  cost  of  printing  under  Republican  admlnis- 
tntion  for  fifteen  months  over  that  of  old  regime 
for  »evcnt)'-eight  years,  as  above,  $226,000. 

[Cor  of  printing  per  month  under  Republican  ad- 
fBinbtration  .....$ 

ICoR  per  month  under  Hampton  administration 
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The  Finances  of  Arkansas 

WtrOoir.  7%«  Cotton  8tcte«  in  JHTS.  pp.  2^-31.  tlS68-187Sl 

\NSAS  has  less  than  650,000  people.     It  has  about  120,000 

These  owed  in   1868,  when  reconstruction  began  in 

rthii  Scace,  about  $3,500,000,  and  had  $319,000  in  cash  in 

(heir  treasur)'.     The  debt  was  State  debt.     The  counties  owed 

jfele  or  nothing. 

TcMiay,  after  seven  years,  the  State  owes  at  least  $15,- 
(fDOgOOO,  and  most  of  the  counties  have  debts  of  their  own 
to  make  them  bankrupt.     And  for  this  huge  indebted- 
irbich    amounts   for  State,   counties,   town,   and   school 
AKrictt  to  probably  $20,000,000,  the  people  have  nothing  to 
r,  except  some  miles  of  railroad,   .    .   There  are  no  new 


pi/blic  buildings:  neither  science  nor  the  arts  have  been  ad- 
vanced. The  old  State-house  looks  as  dilapidated  as  when 
reconstruction  began,  and  has  been  changed  in  nothing  except 
having  its  door-lintels  mutilated  that  a  Brooks  cannon  might 
be  squeezed  into  the  hall;  the  schools  are  almost  all  closed 
because  the  school  fund  was  stolen;  and  Little  Rock  is  unpaved, 
though  the  conquerors  of  1868  issued  nearly  shinplasters 
enough  to  pave  all  the  streets  handsomely  with  the  paper  itself, 
and  bonds  enough  besides  to  make  dry  crossings  at  the  cor- 
ners. .   .  H 

The  State  debt  alone  amounts  .    .  to  more  than  $115  foifl 
every  voter.     State,  county,  township,  and  school  debts,  includ- 
ing scrip  of  all  kinds,  would  probably  bring  the  voters 
debt  $175  per  head.  .   . 

In  Little  Rock,  the  collector  of  taxes  openly  engaged 
brokerage,  took  out  a  Federal  license  as  a  broker,  and  then 
drove  a  thriving  trade  with  the  citizens  when  they  came  to 
pay  their  taxes.  You  must  understand  that  all  State  and  county 
scrip  was  receivable  at  par  for  taxes.  If  a  citizen  had  to  pay 
$50  for  taxes,  he  might  buy  scrip  at  thirty  cents  and  pay  it  in 
at  par.  But  the  collector  bought  scrip  beforehand,  when  the 
market  was  low,  and  made  his  own  bargain  with  the  citizen. 
It  is  said  he  made  his  office  worth  $100,000  a  year.  His  way 
was  to  demand  a  moiety  of  the  tax,  but  in  greenbacks.  FoS 
this  he  gave  a  receipt  in  full.  Then  he  kept  the  greenbacks, 
and  turned  into  the  treasury  in  their  place  the  scrip  he  had 
bought  up  so  cheaply.  This  atrocious  form  of  swindling  be- 
came so  universal  that  I  have  been  told  only  one  county  tvjM 
collector  in  the  whole  State  has  uniformly  turned  into  the 
treasury  the  same  money  which  he  received;  and  this  when 
the  allowances  of  the  assessors  and  collectors  were  so  great  that 
in  some  years  it  cost  twenty  per  cent,  to  collect  the  State  rcvenu* 


Taxation  in  North  Carolina 

fv  Ktux  Ueport.   North  Carolina  testimony,   p.   313. 
Plato  Durham,  lawyer- 


Statement  of^ 
[187X1 


The  taxation  for  State  purposes  has  been  increased  fivcfolc 
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ndcr  the  new  constitution.  Our  taxation  for  State  purposes 
before  the  war  used  to  be  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
iraluation  of  property  —  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  We  pay 
ifab  year  for  State  purposes  52  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
bdoUars  of  value.  .  .  That  is  the  present  levy  for  regular 
Sacc  purposes^  in  addition  to  interest  on  the  public  debt,  county 
OKpcnscs,  &c. 

Taxation  in  Mississippi 

MuwiMSiftpt  Election  of  IfTfS.  p.  4B7.  A  protest  from  tbe  MlBslsalppl 
T«xpa.Ter«'  Coxivpntlon  to  the  Legislature.  December  2.  1874.       (1^741 

To  show  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  increase  of  taxation  .  . 
wc  will  cite  these  particulars,  viz. : 

In  1869,  the  State  levy  was  10  cents  on  the  $100  of  assessed 
'^Tiluc  of  lands.  For  the  year  187 1  it  was  four  times  as  great. 
For  1872  it  was  eight  and  a  half  times  as  great.  For  the  year 
1 1I73  it  was  twelve  and  a  half  times  as  great.  For  the  year 
1I74  it  was  fourteen  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1869.  The 
nx-lcvy  of  1874  was  the  largest  State  tax  ever  levied  in  iVIissis- 
Kppt,  and  to-day  the  people  are  poorer  than  ever  before.  .  . 

A  careful  estimate  shows  that  during  those  years  of  increasing 
sad  most  extravagant  tax-levies,  the  public  debt  was  increased 
en  an  average  annually  over  $664,000,  a  sum  of  itself  sufficient 
to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  government,  economically 
•dministercd.  That  is,  the  State  spent  on  an  average,  this 
brgc  sum  each  year,  over  and  above  the  amount  collected  on 
:  monstrous  tax-levies. 

County  Finances 

<1)  KMynoida,  Reconstruction  in  flouth  Carolina,  p.  304.  Statement 
«f  Jadg>  T.  J.  Uuker.  reform  nopnbllcan;  (2)  Ku  Ktux  Report,  Ala- 
iMBft  UttSmonf.  p.  461.  Sutement  of  P.  M.  Dox,  Northern  man.  In- 
Utm«nL  [1871] 

[i]  The  Gmxrmncnt  of  Edgefield  has  been  for  eight  years  a 

fmering  ulcer  upon  our  body  politic,  and  a  diligent  attempt  is 

Bern  being  made  to  hide  with  the  "bloody  shirt"  the  appalling 

VTongi  committed  by  the  Republican  party  on  the  white  popu- 

htion  of  that  section.     For  example,  there  have  been  three 

couacy  treasurers,  all  Republicans,  appointed  in  Edgefield  since 


i868.     The  first,  John  Wooley,  proved  a  defaulter  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000;  the  second,  Eichclbcrgcr,  in  the  sum 
about  $30,000,  and  the  third,  McDevitt,  estimated  at  $4o,oc 
or  $50,000, 

The  government  is  wholly  composed  of  negroes  elected  on 
the  race  issue,  asserted  even  against  white  Republicans, 

[2]  In  1858  the  total  State  tax  of  Madison  County  [Ala- 
*bama],  from  all  sources  was  $23,417.63.  In  1870  the  total 
State  tax  of  Madison  County  was  not  less  than  $65,000,  made 
up  as  follows: 

Tax  on  real  estate   .....  $51,445  3^ 

Tax  on  personal  property  .  8,471  yj 

Tax  on  licenses,  polls,  insurance,  &c..  estimated  at         5,082  9j' 

The  estimate  of  taxes  for  polls,  insurance,  &c.,  is  a  low  one, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  aggregate  will  in  fact  fall  but 
little  below  $70,000.  The  total  State  tax  on  land  in  Madison 
County  in  1858  was  $7,213.10;  in  1870,  it  was  $51,445.30  — 
a  difference  of  $44,232.20.  In  other  words,  the  total  tax  paid 
on  land  in  our  county  in  1870  was  more  than  seven  times  what 
it  was  in  1858.  And  before  the  war  we  had  over  thirtcci^ 
thousand  slaves  in  the  county,  worth  not  less  than  $8,000,000 
—  a  sum  fully  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  taxable  property  now 
in  the  county.  My  taxes  last  year  [1870]  were  three  times  as 
great  as  the  year  previous. 


3.     THE  RECONSTRUCTION  MILITIA 


Martial  Law  in  Arkansas 

Bamll.  The  Brook$  and  Baxter  War,  pp.  SG.  87.  Copied  from  GUy- 
tam%  S«<ter  boolu.  Ttae  order  was  directed  to  Gen.  S.  W.  Mallory.  In 
■■■iBiiiiiT  of  the  Arkao&as  militia.  (18681 

So,  —  I    am   instructed   by   the   Governor  to  say,    that   as 

won  as  Gen.  Catterson  reaches  you,  you  will  proceed  at  once  to 

UTCSC  the  parties  [33]  whose  names  have  been  sent  to  you,  as 

weil  as  any  other  outlaws.     He  thinks  you  can  safely  execute 

wismy  of  them.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  examples 

be  made.  .  .  It  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  troops  here,  by  the 

fim  of  January-,  if  the  thing  can  be  safely  done.     There  will 

be  a  Urge  Democratic  Convention  here  at  that  time,  and  the 

VwtiHiis  may  he  needed  as  delegates.     He  thinks  you  have  acted 

in  disbanding  the  colored  troops,   under  the  circum- 


The  White  Militia  in  Arkansas 

Hurttll.  Brookt  and  Baxter  War,  pp.  75S3.    Col.  WUIIaiR  Monks  and 

len   came    from    MSasourl    and    tvere    en  listed    as    Arkansas 

For  bl8   work   be   was  thanked   hy    the   toKietature.     The 

8iMe  was  for  four  months  ravaged  by  the  Oovernor's  mllltla- 

iDd  selection  here  given  consists  of  a  part  of  a  summarr  made 

frvffl    tlw    records   hy    Judge    Harrell    in    1893;    tho    other    Is   of 

IMt-lSM.  rises.  1869] 

[1]  Monks  and  his  men  then  commenced  scouting  the  country, 
dcttroying  forage,  riding  over  yards,  feeding  and  camping 
mand  houses.  They  took  upper  and  sole-leather,  tobacco, 
horw-shoes  and  nails,  without  paying  for  them,  from  Harlen*s 
ttore:  made  a  guard-house  of  Harlen's  dwelling,  and  compelled 
Ui  wife  to  cook  for  them  and  the  prisoners.  On  Saturday 
Monks  called  all  the  men  who  were  in  favor  of  killing  the 
prisoners  to  fall  into  line.  About  seventy  responded;  but  ten  or 
fifteen  refused  to  fall  in.  At  this  the  sheriff  protested,  and 
•aid.  "They  arc  my  men,  and  I  do  not  want  them  hurt."  Monks 
Rplicd  that  "he  would  do  as  he  d — d  please,"  and  ordered 

L  TW  iwcro  troop*  bad  rebelled  aaraloat  General  M*llory. 
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Capt.  Bryant  and  U-  B.  Bush  to  bring  forward  the  men  w 
committed  the  murder  by  Monday  at  2  o'clock  in  the  aftcrnoi 
or  the  prisoners  should  be  killed.     A  scout  brought  in  Arch 
and  Hunter,  who  had  been  arrested  at  their  homes,  but  le 
there  —  Hunter,  on  account  of  sickness,  and  Archer,  hccau 
of  his  blittdncss.     The  sheriff  then  went  away,  leaving  t 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  never  went  back  to 
what  had  become  of  them,  saying  he  was  afraid  they  wou! 
ki)I  him  also. 

Saturday,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  they  broke  up  camp  at  Harlcn 
and  moved  to  Col.  Tracy's  place.  They  took  possession 
the  house  and  drove  his  family  into  the  kitchen,  ordering 
wife  and  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Pickrue^  to  go  to  cooking, 
they  "would  burn  the  last  d — d  thing  on  the  place."  Thi 
chained  U.  B.  Bush  with  a  log-chain  upon  one  of  the  beds^  ani 
pitched  into  Tracy's  papers  and  books,  and  made  a  gene 
smash  of  them ;  tore  up  his  buggy  and  threw  it  into  a  mill-pon 
took  all  the  mill-irons,  augers  and  tools  they  could  find,  am 
threw  them  away;  fed  away  and  destroyed  about  4,000  bundl 
of  oats;  about  200  bushels  of  com,  and  cut  and  destroyed  co: 
yet  in  the  field;  took  and  destroyed  some  thirty  bee-hives;  kJE 
all  the  chickens,  and  smashed  up  things  generally,  to  the  da 
age  of  Tracy,  of  between  seven  hundred  and  a  thousand  dolla 

They  rook  out  Capt.  Bryant;  hung  him  up  by  the  neck,  an^ 
told  him  if  he  did  not  say  that  certain  parties  killed  Masoi 
they  would  kill  him,  but  if  he  would  implicate  certain  partic: 
he  should  be  released.  At  last,  to  save  his  life,  he  told  the 
any  and  everything  they  asked  him  —  so  he  told  Bush,  wh 
they  again  turned  him  into  the  guard-house.  Said  he  to  Bush 
"I  have  been  nearly  killed  by  these  men,  and  to  save  my  life  I 
have  told  an  awful  tale.  I  had  to  tell  them  that  you  did  assist 
in  killing  Mason,  and  the  only  chance  for  you,  is  to  do  as 
have  done,  —  lie  out  of  it  the  best  you  can,  and  get  out  of  thti 
place/' 

Bryant  was  sent  out  with  an  escort,  and  they  reported  that 
he  "made  his  escape."     They  arrested  one  B.  T.  Deshazo,  a 
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fcry  barmlcis  citizen,  and  tied  a  rope  around  his  neck,  sur- 
nonded  him  with  pistols  cocked,  and  told  him  if  he  did  not 
idbkowledgc  that  Col.  Tracy,  Capt.  Tracy,  T.  W.  Baker,  U. 
B.  Bosh,  and  Capt.  Bryant  did  the  murder,  they  would  kill 
ban;  but  if  he  would  tell,  they  would  turn  him  loose.  He 
protested  to  the  last  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  .  .  They 
Aoed  him  very  badly.  .   . 

Things  went  on  this  way,  and  they  had  prolonged  Bushes 
fefe,  until  about  dark,  Monday  night,  when  Pink  Turner,  the 
deputy  sheriff,  arrived  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the 
priaocicrs  (issued  by  Hon.  Elisha  Baxter,  Judge  of  the  Third 
Jidicial  Circuit),  which  Monks  and  his  men,  at  Brst,  voted 
aimousty  to  disobey,  saying  that  they  intended  to  kill  ten 
for  MaSOTi,  and  had  three  who  were  already  fat  enough. 
Some  tnne  after  they  refused  to  obey  the  writ,  a  squad  of  them 
found  some  nci^'spapcrs  in  the  house  and  made  caps  of  them, 
»d  started  up  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  Salem,  saying  they 
wtre  "Ku-Klux."  Directly  after  they  left,  Monks  told  the 
Deputy  Sheriff  that  he  would  obey  the  writ,  and  the  prisoners 
were  at  his  command.  The  Deputy  Sheriff  then  took  U.  B. 
Bodi  and  J.  H.  Tracy,  and  started  for  Salem,  saying  that 
Tracy  should  not  be  hurt,  but  saying  nothing  about  Bush. 
When  they  had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  they  were  met  in 
ihc  road  by  the  men  with  paper  caps,  who  made  no  halt,  but 
rode  directly  up  to  them  and  made  efforts  to  seize  the  bridles 
of  the  prisoners'  horses.  The  Deputy  Sheriff  caught  J.  H. 
Tracy *s  horse,  and  whispered  to  Tracy  to  run  with  him.  They 
rin,  leaving  Bush  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  After  they  had 
fod  a  short  distance,  Tracy  heard  Bush  pleading  for  his  life, 
wd  directly  they  heard  firing.  Bush's  body,  pierced  with  three 
bsUs,  was  found,  at  daylight  next  morning,  near  the  spot  where 
he  was  taken  away  from  the  Deputy  Sheriff.  .   . 

[2]  Richard  Colcy,  over  sixty  years  old,  met  a  gang  of  militia 
«  the  road,  when  he  turned  his  horse  or  -mule  and  tried  to  get 
»wiy  from  them.  He  was  shot  dead  and  left  in  the  road.  John 
Tlwrp  was  the  first  man  they  took  out  to  shoot,  by  order  of 


Upham*s  military  commission,  upon  the  charge  that  he  wa 
Captain  of  Ku-KIux.     There  waa  never  a  man's  life  begged 
for  as  was  his.     He  was  shot  and  buried  without  a  coffin, 
young  man  named  Rogers,  at  Cotton  Plant,  engaged  to 
married,  was  shot  to  death  by  orders  of  Upham,  after  be  hac 
paid  Rosa   [a  militia  officer]  three  hundred  dollars.     Jame 
Bland  was  taken  at  midnight  from  the  side  of  his  wife  anc 
child,  and  killed  without  trial,  even  by  a  commission.     Charle 
Ruddock,  the  school  teacher,  was  taken  from  his  room  at  nlght| 
and  killed  without  any  trial.     Dr.  Marquis  D.  McKcnzie, 
favorite  physician  and  leading  citizen  of  the  count)',  was  takea] 
out  of  his  house  in  the  evening  by  Upham's  men  and  shot,  anc 
his  remains  thrown  into  White  River.     Bartlett  Y.  Jones,  a] 
well-known  citizen,   was  taken  out  the  night  Dr.   McKcnzicJ 
was,  and  killed. 

Negro  Militia  in  Arkansas 

Botue  Ex.  Doc.  no.  209^  ^  Cong,,  2  Bess.,  p.  23.    Report  of  T.  W. 
31orrlsoD.  Znd  Lleuten&nl,  16Cb  Inrantry,  V.  S.  Army. 

[JosuEry  29.  18721 

This  mob  was  composed  of  negroes  from  the  plantation  several] 
miles  cast  of  the  town,  and  of  members  of  the  colored  militia] 
companies  stationed  at  Lake  Village  [Chicot  County,  Arkan- 
sas].    Those  from  the  plantation  numbered  over  one  hundredJ 
men,  were  mounted  and  armed,  and  made  their  entrance  into] 
town  .   .  at  a  gallop,  Bring  of!  their  weapons  as  they  gallopedl 
about  the  town,  cursing  and  making  threats  to  avenge  thel 
murder  of  Wynn  [negro].    Dismounting,  they  tied  their  horses] 
to  fences  and  trees  in  the  town,  and  soon  a  mob  numbering  two] 
hundred  men  collected  in  front  of  Garrett's  grocery,  where] 
Wynn  was  killed.     The  grocery  was  immediately  broken  open» ' 
and  the  moh  entered  and  destroyed  ever>'thing  of  value.     After 
obtaining  the  keys  of  the  jail  from  the  sheriff,  the  mob  entered 
the  jail,  secured  Sanders,  Garrett,  and  Dugan,  and  proceeded 
with  them  to  the  edge  of  town,  where  they  murdered  them.  ■ 
Then  many  negroes  from  the  plantation  left  the  town.     Others 
remained  about  the  town  during  the  day  and  night  and  the 
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fallowing  day,  as  a  mob,  in  full  possession.  1  hreats  made  by 
the  mob  led  to  fears  that  they  would  commit  other  acts  of 
nolcncc,  and  the  white  citizens  of  the  county  apprehended  a 
Roirrcncc  of  mob  violence  in  the  absence  of  a  reliable  military 
force,  should  any  serious  difficulty  occur  wherein  one  of  the 
panics  is  a  negro.  The  negroes  have  been  defiant  in  their 
conduct  since,  in  the  belief  that  crimes  committed  by  them  as  a 
nob  win  not  subject  them  to  arrest,  trial,  and  punishment.  The 
eScct  is  that  there  is  great  uneasiness  among  that  class  of  white 
peo>plc  who  are  interested  in  having  peace  and  quiet  in  their 
niidst.  Law  and  order  is  not  expected  to  exist  in  the  county  as 
king  as  they  arc  under  the  humiliating  oppression  of  negro 
sqironacy  obtained  by  mob  violence.  The  law  seems  to  be 
powerless  to  punish  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  this  bloody 
trsgedy.  There  is  fear  of  the  consequences  of  prosecution. 
No  arrests  have  been  made. 

The  county  has  paid  out  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  actual  services  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  militia  organi- 
zation .  .  in  co-operating  with  the  mob  of  negroes  in  the 
OQtrage  committed  on  December  15.  Walker,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  is  a  colonel  of  a  militia  regiment,  having  three  full, 
irresponsible  negro  militia  companies  organized  in  the  county, 
aad  had  in  the  town  of  Lake  Village,  on  the  14th  and  15th 
diys  of  December,  a  part  of  three  companies  —  In  all,  two 
iMidrcd  men  —  armed  with  pistols  and  shot-guns,  as  a  force  to 
protect  the  three  prisoners  named  from  injury  at  the  hands  of  a 
BMb.  This  guard  did  not  make  any  resistance  to  the  mob. 
The  fact  is,  they  were  a  part  of  the  mob  throughout,  from  be- 
pBOiflg  to  end.  On  the  17th  December,  the  militia  force  was 
reduced  to  fifty  men  by  the  sheriff,  which  number  remained 
abcxit  ifhz  town  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of 
fifteen  white  men  of  the  "Governor  State  Guards,"  from  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Grover,  (on  the  7th 
of  Jinuar>')»  when  they  were  further  reduced  to  ten  men,  and 

1~    Ittiiaed  until  the  i6tb  instant  ^*as  a  conciliatory  measure  to  the 
DDlored  people.*' 


An  Experience  with  Governor  Holden's  Militia 

Outroffea  in  the  Soufi\crn  States,  part  II,  p.  4.  Statement  ot  Luclea 
H.  Murray.  More  than  a  hundred  gtmllaj'  statements  were  made. 
Oovernor  Ilolden  was  impeached  and  removed  from  ofDce  on  accoant 
of  the  oae  he  had  made  of  the  mltltUu  [1870] 

He  then  asked  me  if  I  did  not  sec  Adolphus  Moore  tic  a  rof 
around  Outlaw's  neck  the  night  he  was  hung.      I  told  htm 
did  not.     He  asked  mc  what  I  saw  that  night.     I  stated  wl: 
I  have  stated  here  about  what  I  have  seen.     He  then  told 
I  was  telling  him  a  damned  He.      I  told  him  I  was  telling 
truth.     He  then  said,  "If  you  don't  tell  me  all  about  it,  I  wil 
break  your  damned  neck.'*     I  told  himf  "I  can't  help  that.^ 
Says  he,  "Go  on  back  to  your  quarters;  I  will  have  it  all  out 
you.     If  I  can't  get  it  one  way  I  will  get  it  another.'*     It  wee 
on  that  night  till  about  one  o'clock;  then  Colonel  Bergen  camj 
to  my  tent  with  a  candle  in  his  hand.     I  had  not  gone  to  sleep. 
I  raised  up  my  head.     Said  he,  "Is  that  you  Murray?"     Said 
"It  is,'*  and  he  walked  back  to  his  tent.     In  a  short  time  h^ 
came  back  again  without  any  candle,  touched  me  on  my  feet 
and  told  me  to  get  up  and  come  out.     I  asked  him  if  I 
put  on  my  shoes.     He  told  me,  "No,  you  won't  have  any  ua 
for  them  long."      I  went  out  and  he  took  mc  into  his  tent  wit 
three  other  men.     They  all  had  pistols.     He  told  me  I  mua 
now  make  a  confession;  if  I  did  not  he  would  blow  my  damnc 
heart  out.  .   . 

He  told  mc  then,  "You  arc  a  damned  liar,*'  and  got  up  an^ 
all  four  of  them  cocked  their  pistols,  and  he  told  me  if  I  did  nc 
confess  he  would  blow  my  heart  out.  .   . 

I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  confess.     "Well,"  said  he,  "Pat 
ton  and  Rogers,  .  .  they  knew  nothing  till  they  were  hung  up{ 
then  they  could  tell  all  about  it,  and  you  must  do  the  same. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  affidavits  filed  in  his  office,  tha 
had  been  made  that  I  did  know  all  about  the  hanging  of  ti' 
negro.     I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  him  anything.     Then 
put  a  rope  about  my  neck,  led  me  up  to  a  tree,  threw  the  rop 
over  a  limb  and  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  to  make  my  confession 
I  told  him  I  had  no  confession  to  make.     Then  they  drew  m^ 
up  o0  the  ground,  and  let  me  hang  there  a  little  while  —  nc 


Choked  me  pretty  bad;  .  .  It  did  not  hurt  me.     Then 
rme  down  and  asked  mc  if  I  was  ready  to  confess;  I  told  him 
[  bad  no  confession  to  make.     Said  he,  "If  you  don't  confess  I 
I  break  your  damned  neck;*'  and  he  gathered  the  rope  again, 
he  a.nd  another  man  pulled  me  up  very  roughly,  and  sus- 
me  a  great  deal  longer  than  he  did  before;  I  can*t  tell 
long;  I  hung  there  till  I  was  unconscious;  suffered  all  the 
till   I   became  unconscious.   .    .    When  I  came  to,  1  was 
or  sitting  up  against  the  tree,  and  a  few  men  were 
me. 


The  Militia  in  South  Carolina  Elections 

Btfmrt  om  Pmbhc  f^uO*  in  Routh  Carolina  (tsn).  pp.  674,  680.  686. 
MuaBCoU  41)  of  L.  T.  Levin.  (2)  of  John  B.  Hubbard,  and  (3) 
Mt«r  of  J.  W.  AoderaOD  —  all  radicals  and  promiaent  officers  of  the 
■flkSa  aad  conatabul&ry.  [1870] 

[l]  Ttl£  entire  militia,  as  organized  and  armed,  was  composed 

Iftf  colored  men,  with  the  exception  of  a   few  white  officers. 

iDnnng  the  year  1S70  there  was  organized  fourteen  full  regt- 

of  nearly  one  thousand  men  to  each  regiment.     There 

issued  to  the  above  regiments  seven  thousand  rifle  muskets 

Ithrcecb-loading)   with  the  necessary  equipments,  consisting  of 

nets,  scabbards,  cartridge  boxes,  etc.,  also  a  large  number 

Winchester  rifles.  Including  ammunition.     The  enrollment 

\ul  the  militia  was  accomplished  at  a  large  expense  to  the  State. 

real  object  of  the  enrollment  was  to  give  employment  to 

!  cEficrcot  local  leaders  while  they  were,  in  reality,  organizing 

party  for  the  coming  campaign.     The  number  of  enrolled 

t>a  was  ninety-six  thousand,  58,000  between  the  ages  of  18 

30,  and  38,000  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45.     At  one 

there  were  two  or  three  white  companies  armed  by  the 

Ciorcmor,  but  the  colored  militia  became  so  much  dissatisfied, 

account  of  these  few  white  companies  receiving  arms  that 

emor  Scott   issued  an  order  calling  In  the  arms  in  their 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  amount  paid  on  account  of 

\  militia  was  a  huge  fraud  upon  the  State,  and  for  no  consider- 

ItbQo,  except  for  political  services  rendered. 
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[2]  As  Chief  Constable,  I  was  ordered  by  Gov.  Scott  to  a; 
point  certain  Deputy  Constables  on  my  force  as  Captains  O' 
the  State  Guards  or  militia  stationed  and  under  full  pay 
several  Counties  in  the  State.  Captain  Mann  was  in  char; 
at  Abbeville  and  J.  Ward  Hayi^'ard  at  Edgefield.  I  thin' 
Captain  Jackson  was  in  command  a  portion  of  the  time.  They 
were  all  Northern  men  and  brought  here  by  Gov.  Scott.  I 
ordered  to  assist  the  militia  organization  every  way  possib 
The  object  was  to  have  an  active  and  efficient  corps  of  organ- 
izers in  the  field.  I  knew  that  the  militia  was  organized  an 
armed  for  political  purposes.  It  was  understood  that  by  a 
in>;  the  colored  militia  and  keeping  some  of  the  most  influcntia 
officers  under  pay  that  a  full  vote  would  be  brought  out  for 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democracy  or  many  of  the  weak-kneed 
Democrats  intimidated.  At  the  time  the  militia  was  organized, 
there  was,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  lawlessness.  The 
militia  being  organized  and  armed  caused  an  increase  of  crime 
and  bloodshed  in  most  of  the  Counties  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  the  number  of  arms  and  amount  of  ammunition 
furnished  them. 

[3]  YorkvilU,  S.  C,  June  2$th,  rSjo. 

Captain  John  B.  Hubbard,  Chief  Constable.  Columbia,  S. 

Dear  Captain:  I  am  visiting  some  of  the  [Union] 
L^eagnes  and  intend  to  try  and  get  into  the  convention  and  be 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  The  Democrats  arc  quiet  now  but 
playing  possum.  Some  of  them  say  they  intend  to  organize  alt 
over  the  State  against  Scott's  militia.  I  have  it  from  good 
authority  that  the  whites  arc  receiving  guns  through  the  mer- 
chants and  arc  secretly  organizing.  We  can  carry  the  County 
if  we  get  Constables  enough  by  encouraging  the  militia  and 
frightening  the  poor  whke  men.  I  am  going  into  the  campaign 
for  Scott.  I  hear  Hannibal  White  and  some  of  the  colored 
men  arc  opposed  to  him.  Will  keep  you  posted. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Anderson, 

Deputy  Constable. 


J 


U  POLITICAL  METHODS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  * 


Negro  Voting  System 

X«  Khut  Report.  Alabama  teetimooy,  p.  381.    Statement  of  Goaeral. 
•or  Sciiator.  EI.  W.  Pettua.  [1871] 

[The  system  is  to  make  a  door,  either  by  men,  or  rails,  or  pal- 
riirough  which  all  the  voters  are  required  to  go.  .    .  A 
rd  stands  usually  at  the  paling  fence,  on  both  sides,  and  the 
Ivoim,  white  and  black,  have  to  pass,  because  generally  there  is 
\kn  one  place  of  entrance.  .  .  Any  white  man  is  allowed  to  pass 
Bgh  without  question,  whether  he  belongs  to  one  party  or 
|«be  other.     The  colored  man,  when  he  comes  to  this  point  of 
ICC,  hands  his  vote,  or  it  is  taken,  and  it  is  inspected  by 
[aaothcr  colored  man  stationed  there  for  that  purpose.     He 
the  vote,  and  the  man  passes  on,  or  he  changes  the 
That  is  the  general  system  of  voting  in  Alabama  .   . 
reference  to  the  colored  people.      If  the  negro  has  a  demo- 
tic ticket,  it  Is  objected  to  by  the  man  in  command  of  the 
3cc;  and  sometimes  I  have  seen  controversies  on  the  sub- 
bat  never  any  difficult^'.  .    .  But  the  vote  is  inspected,  and 
far  as  my  obscr\*ation  goes,  there  is  always  an  effort  to 
it,  if  It  does  not  suit  the  man  in  charge  of  the  gate. 
times  it  is  changed,  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 


Registration  and  Election  Laws 

Ihrfbag,  Cotton  Statct  in  J815,  pp.  66,  8S.     In  LoulslaiiA  and  Ala.- 

[18751 

r  the  greater  number  of  parishes  the  registration  lists  of  1874. 
that  the  colored  registered  voters  are  more  numerous, 
pared  with  the  colored  population,  than  the  white  rcgl> 
compared  with  the  white  population,  taking  the  census 
1870  as  a  basis.     For  instance,  In  Plaquemines  parish  the 
lists  show  one  white  name  for  every  seven  and  one-fifth 
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of  the  total  white  population;  but  one  black  name  for  ever 
three  and  one-eighth  of  the  total  colored  population.     But  wt 
I  was  in  Plaquemines,  out  of  a  panel  of  48  names  drawn 
jurors,  from  the  registry  lists  of  1874,  only  twelve  could  { 
found.     The  other  thirty-six  were  non-existent  —  that  is  to  si 
they  were  fraudulently  registered  names.     In  St.  Charles 
whites  registered  are  one  in  three  and  a  half,  the  blacks  one] 
two  and  a  half  of  the  respective  populations.     In  St.  James, 
white  registry  was  one  in  four  and  a  half,  the  black,  one  in 
and  a  half,  of  their  population.     In  St.  Landry,  where  it 
pretended  that  there  was  intimidation,  white  and  black  be 
registered  one  in  four  and  a  half  of  their  population.     In 
roll,  the  whites  registered  [one  in]  five  and  one-third,  and 
blacks   [one  in]   three  and  seven-tenths,  of  their  populatic 
In  Terre  Bonne,  the  registered  voters  stood  —  white,  [one  1^ 
four  and  seven-eighths;  black,  [one  in]  three  and  two-thir 
and  so  on.     In  many  parishes  the  proportions  were  rcvcr 
but  in  the  greater  number  the  colored  men  registered  a  lai 
proportion  to  their  population  than  the  whites  to  theirs. 

The  .'Mabama  Registration  and  Election  laws,  made  in  i8< 
'69,  and  unchanged  until  last  winter  [1874-5],  formed  one 
the  most  perfect  machines  for  political  fraud  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  .  -A  complete  registration  of  the  State  was  made  in 
i868-'69.  The  lists  then  made  were,  by  law,  then  placed  in 
charge  of  the  probate  judges  in  the  counties,  and  these  were 
obliged  thenceforth  to  place  every  one's  name  in  the  registry 
who  applied  for  the  purpose,  and  took  oath  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  State  and  county,  and  had  the  requisite  qualitiq 
tions;  and  such  application  might  be  made  at  any  time. 

No  provision  was  made  for  any  revision  of  these  registratii 
lists  to  strike  off  the  names  of  the  voters  who  died  or  removed; 
new  names  were  added  from  year  to  year,  or  rather  from  d^^ 
to  day,  for  there  was  no  set  time  for  registration;  it  was  posiP 
ble  even  for  a  man  to  register  under  several  different  names. 
Moreover,  lest  any  voter  should  neglect  registration,  it  was 
provided  that  an  inspector  of  election  must  register  him,  if 
required,  on  the  day  of  election;  and  the  names  so  reg 
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I  »ert  afterwards  sent  to  the  probate  judge.     It  is  easy  enough 
:  tbsit  the  registration  lists  so  prepared,  and  never  revised, 
'  mere  instruments  to  conceal  fraud.     That  is  to  say  they 
Jd  have  been  the  cloak  for  frauds  at  election  If  they  had 
been  used. 
For  fear  that  they  might,  under  some  conceivable  circum- 
c,  be  used  to  detect  fraudulent  voting,  an  amendment  to  the 
itton  Act,  passed  by  the  Legislature,  March  3,  1870, 
this  astounding  provision:     "That  it  is  the  intent  and 
ig  of  this  act   (namely  the  Registration   Act)    that  no 
ition  lists  shall  be  used  by  any  inspector,  or  any  other 
Ictr  of  election,  on  the  day  of  election  for  the  purposeof  deter- 
who  nnay  or  may  not  vote;  and  any  person  attempting 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  any  other  person  who  may 
to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
Dished   in   the   same  manner  as   now  provided   for   in   the 
tion  laws." 

Bacon  and  Hams  in  Politics 

(1)  BcuM€  Report  no.  ZG2.  ^  Cong.,  2  Bess.,  p.  12S9.  Report  of 
CfeptAln  W.  T,  Gentry,  19th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  (2)  Nordhoff.  Cotton 
Ntfe*  4i»  iSTS.  p.  88.  Under  pretense  of  relieving  destitution  caused 
Ir  Soote  In  Al&bama  the  radical  members  of  Congress  from  that 
Ibite  «aeured  an  appropriation  from  CongreBs.  The  approprlatloa 
VM  flttde  la  tba  spring,  but  the  bacon  was  held  until  the  fall  electlona 
U4  diatrtbuted  mainly  In  districts  never  flooded.  The  War  De- 
IMtmtot  loTCStlgated  and  took  back  much  of  the  bacon.      [1874] 

i]  These  reports  are  by  no  means  as  complete  as  they  should 
but  by  reference  to  them  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first 
eoogressional  district.  M.  G.  Candcc  issued  in  Wilcox  and 
Monroe  Counties  24.902  pounds;  G.  V.  Boynton,  in  Dallas 
CoQnt>%  19,021  pounds.  .  .  In  the  second  congressional  district, 
Holland  TTiompson  and  J.  C.  Hendrix  issued  at  McMitgomcry, 
iorran'ous  localities,  14,151  pounds,and  forwarded  toLowndes 
Coonty,  8*283  pounds;  Butler  County,  4,235  pounds;  Dale 
CaoRty,  2,482  pounds:  Barbour  County,  4,527  pounds;  Bullock 
Conty,  5.169  pounds;  Pike  County,  2,066  pounds;  Henry 
Conty,  I1O36  pounds.  Of  this,  5,248  pounds  sent  to  Eufaula, 
ftr  Bithoar  and  Henry  Counties,  and  1,991  pounds  sent  to 


ids 
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Pike  County  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  government.     In  t? 
third  congressional  district  G.  W.  Braxall  reports  that  he  trar 
fcrred  3,000  pounds  to  Clay  County,  2,000  pounds  to  Ran* 
dolph  County,  3,000  pounds  to  Coosa  Count)',  3.500  pounds 
to  Elmore  County,  and   i.ooo  pounds  to  G.  P.  Plowman,  hs 
order  of  Hon.  Charles  Pelham,  and  issued  7,500  pounds 
Talladega  County.     The  receipts,  however,  transmitted  wit 
this  report,  only  account  for  6,500  pounds.   .    .  W.  H.  Betts, 
of  this  district,  has  made  no  report;  but  of  the  amount  con^ 
signed  to  him  by  Governor  Lewis's  agent,  9,792  pounds  a^^ 
Opclika,  and  21390  pounds  at  Scale  Station,  have  been  reclaimed 
by  the  Government.  ^M 

In  the  fourth  congressional  district,  J.  W.  Dcrecn  reports 
having  issued  8,606  pounds  in  Marengo  Count>',  and  for-w 
warded  to  Autauga  County,  4,915  pounds;  Bibb  County,  i^oodl 
pounds;  Choctaw  County,  3,568  pounds;  Greene  County, 
6,000  pounds;  Hale  County,  6,500  pounds;  Perry  Coun- 
ty, 1,000  pounds;  Pickens  Count)',  4,628  pounds;  Sanford 
County,  4,000  pounds;  Shelby  County,  1,000  pounds;  Sum- 
ter County,  6,000  pounds;  Tuscaloosa  County,  4,918  pounds. 
In  the  fifth  congressional  district,  J.  H.  Austin  reports  having 

forwarded  to  Walker  County,  2,178  pounds,  and  having  issued 

the  balance,  29,100  pounds.  ^M 

[2]  As  to  the  use  made  of  government  bacon,  Perrin  [deputy 
U.  S.  Marshal]  testified:  *'I  issued  the  bacon  for  Monroe 
County.  Previous  to  doing  so,  a  report  was  circulated  among 
the  negroes  that  in  order  for  them  to  obtain  bacon  they  would 
have  to  vote  the  straight  Republican  ticket;  and  If  they  received 
bacon,  and  afterwards  refused  or  neglected  to  vote  the  said 
Republican  ticket,  they  would  forfeit  their  rights  in  law.  As 
I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  upon  said  ticket,  I  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  correct  this  report.  .  -  It  was  exten- 
gively  circulated  through  Monroe,  Conecuh,  Clark,  and  Wilcox 
Counties  that  a  barbecue  would  be  held  at  Monroeville  on 
election  day,  and  that  all  negroes  who  would  attend  and  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  would  receive  bacon  enough  to  last  them 
a  year.     This  induced  many  to  come  from  adjoining  countic 
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to  Monrocville  and  vote  on  said  day.  The  barbecue  was  held 
tnd  largely  attended.  .  .  At  least  five  hundred  illegal  votes 
were  cast  there  for  the  Republican  ticket." 

Voting  Early  and  Often 

Wallace,  Carpet  Bag  Rule  in  Florula.  p.  ZZg.    Wallace  took  part  on 
tlie  Republican  a1(1«.  In  the  campaign  described.  [1876] 

Th£  colored  brothers,  now  following  the  instructions  given 
them  by  Stearns  '  through  Saunders,  began  to  vote  early  and 
often.  F'rom  the  Georgia  line  to  the  Capitol  was  a  distance 
of  twenty-miles,  with  three  or  four  precincts  between  those 
points.  They  started  early  in  the  morning  and  voted  at  every 
precinct  on  that  line  of  march  to  the  capital,  and  each  time  the 
same  man  would  vote  under  an  assumed  name.  It  can  be 
fairly  estimated  that  at  least  five  hundred  votes  were  secured 
in  Leon  county  alone  by  this  method.  How  much  of  this 
repeating  was  done  in  other  parts  of  the  State  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  say;  but  this  was  a  general  order  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  State,  when  It  could  be  done  without  detection. 
The  counties  were  not  then  divided  into  precincts  as  they  arc 
now,  and  therefore  the  voter  could  cast  his  ballot  anywhere  in 
the  count\'.  At  one  of  the  Lake  Jackson  polls,  where  Stearns 
had  worked  up  considerable  influence  through  his  Government 
land  information,  the  handy  Superintendent,  Joseph  Bowes,  had 
camped  all  night,  carrying  with  him  a  cart-load  of  rifles.  He 
had  notified  the  colored  people  to  meet  him  out  there,  which 
Tas  done.  He  informed  them  that  Governor  Steams  had  sent 
the  rifles  out  there  for  their  protection.  On  the  contrary,  the 
guns  were  carried  out  for  his  protection  in  case  the  whites 
should  detect  him  in  his  contemplated  frauds.  Bowes  had 
prepared  in  the  oflice  of  the  Tallahassee  Sentinel,  the  oflicial 
organ  of  the  Government,  several  hundred  tickets  with  the 
names  o(  the  Republican  candidates  printed  in  very  small  t}'pe. 
The  tickets  were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch  wide. 
He  opened  the  polls  on  the  morning  of  election,  before  the  hour 
designated,  and  before  the  whites  arrived,  and  deposited  in  the 

I.   Goyrnnm  M  •  U.  Steams,  csndidau  for  re  .election. 
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box  as  many  of  these  tickets  as  he  desired.  When  the  wl 
arrived  they  felt  confident  that  something  was  wrong,  but  wl 
it  was  they  could  not  exactly  tell,  but  at  the  close  oi  the  pc 
when  the  ballot  box  was  opened  the  secret  was  revealed, 
eral  hundred  of  these  "little  jokers**  bounced  out  and  they  w« 
counted  just  as  though  they  had  been  honestly  voted.  The 
whites  protested  against  counting  them,  but  Bowes  and  the 
balance  of  the  board  said  that  they  were  in  the  box  and  must 
be  counted.  A  large  majority  was  by  this  means  sent  in  for 
Steams,  from  this  poll,  and  Bowes  was  lionized  by  the  Gc 
ernor  and  his  managers  for  this  heroic  act. 

A  "Little  Joker" 

Hoiue  Jfi*c.  Doc.  no.  57,  part  ii.  4$  Cong.,  S  8es8.,  p.  90.  A  "UtUa 
Joker"  wafi  a  ballot  prtoted  vlth  tmall  type  on  thin  paper  in  order 
tliat  several  mlitht  be  folded  wltliln  a  resular  ballot  and  deposited 
vUhout  detection.  Tble  one  ira«  UMd  In  the  Florida  election  of 
1876.  The  acbeme  was  later  umed  by  the  irbltea  to  orercome  nesro 
nwJorltlea.    The  ticket  below  Is  the  size  of  the  orlfiinal.  [1876] 

PrMfdtjfliU)  Ri«ctor«. 
—Frederick  C.  Hara- 

Pb  riea.  Chorlcn  H. 
*»rc«,  WmUm  H. 
Holden.  T&omM  W. 
Lonit. 

For  Govern  or.— 
Uatc«llua  L.  Rtearno. 

For  LteuKnaou 
Governor  •— I>«vid 
Moctgomtry. 

Por  Con|[rMs.  Firvt 
Difliftci.— WltlUm  J. 
Parmati 

Pnr  tbB  Ausmblv, 
Leon  County.  -  Wfl. 
lUm  P.  ThompHftn. 
WlliiBm  H.  Ford,  Bd- 
miind  C.  WcckK,  t>en- 
ard  Qnartsrmui. 


The  Ghost  of  the  Confederacy 

Houae  Tteport  no.  2i>2.  ^3  Cong.,  Z  Sets.,  p.  ISI.  Statement  of  » 
white  Democrat,  In  Alabama.  The  fear  of  OaTls  wae  thus  kept  up 
08  long  as  he  lived.  [1874] 

A  FEW  days  after  the  election  [1874],  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pelham, 

M.  C,  who  was  here  at  the  election,  passed  up  through  my 

neighborhood.     The  negroes  knew   him;   I   didn't.     He  had 

canvassed  the  district  with  the  candidate  here.     I  had  a  couple 

of  negroes  with  me  on  the  side  of  the  road  cutting  a  tree  wh 
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[Mr.  Pclham  passed.  .   .  They  asked  him  how  the  election  had 
nc  because  they  would  not  believe  what  I  had  told  them. 
riold  them,  and  said.  '*Jcfi.  Davis  will  be  in  Montgomery  on 
[Certain  day,"  naming  a  certain  Monday,  and  "that  he  was 
ng  to  organize  the  Confederate  Congress."     That  scared 
desperately;  and  one  of  them  said  the  white  people  would 
allow  him  to  hunt  on  their  land.     They  thought  that  was 
infringement,   and  appealed  to  Mr.   Pelham.     He  said: 
r«s;  and  that  will  always  be  the  case  if  you  allow  the  dcmo- 
\tnti  to  get  ahead  of  you  about  carrying  offices." 

Why  Adatn  Kirk  was  a  Democrat 


ffMM  Report  no.  i6i,  ^  Cong^  2  Sesa.,  p.  106. 


Statement  ot  an 
[1S74] 


fA  WHITE  man  raised  mc.  I  was  raised  in  the  house  of  old 
Imin  Billy  Kirk.     He  raised  mc  as  a  body  servant.     The  class 

6uc  he  belongs  to  seems  nearer  to  me  than  the  northern  white 
Imtn,  and  actually,  since  the  war,  everything  I  have  got  is  by 
lAdr  aid  and  their  assistance.  They  have  helped  me  raise  up 
[my  family  and  have  stood  by  me,  and  whenever  I  want  a  doctor, 

M matter  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  he  is  called  in  whether 

I  have  got  a  cent  or  not.  And  when  I  want  any  assistance  1 
[On  get  it  from  them.     I  think  they  have  got  better  principles 

utd  better  character  than  the  republicans. 


Fear  of  Spells  and  Charms 

Bimtte  Report  no.  o^,  ^^  Cono.,  J  Best.,  p.   1052.      Statement  of 
StMbm  Davis  of  Mlaslsslppl.  former  member  oC  Coogreas.        [1875J 

Thev  have  intimidated  them  by  telling  them  if  they  should 
diie  to  vote  with  the  white  people,  democrats,  that  the  colored 
people  would  —  as  they  always  believed  in  what  they  called 
"nidls"  or  "charms'*  —  that  they  would  fill  them  with  lizards 
lad  scorpions  and  snakes,  and  bring  diseases  upon  them,  so  that 
diry  would  die;  that  they  would  be  overthrown  in  their  social 
rclarions;  that  if  they  got  sick  they  would  not  visit  them;  if  they 

I    £ed  they  would  not  accompany  their  remains  to  the  grave. 

uTery  large  numbers  of  colored  people  have  told  me  often  that 

^^^^^  m  I 


they  have  desired  to  vote  with  the  white  people,  but  said  they 
were  afraid  to  do  it;  afraid  of  their  own  people,  and  afraid  they 
would  be  murdered;  they  would  have  these  spells  put  upajj 
them,  and  they  would  be  excluded  from  all  social  intercourse, 
and  that  they  could  have  no  Intercourse  with  the  white  people, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  system  of  ostracism  they  would  be  unwill^ 
ing  to  encounter  or  endure. 


Negro  Democrats  in  South  Carolina 


4 


Senate  Miic.  Doc.  no.  ^,  4.^  Ooiiff.,  S  8e*9.,  pp.  B92,  &S7.  959,  963. 
Statements  made  by  negro  Domocnits.      Numbers  of  neKToes  voted     ^^ 
for  Hampton  In  1876.  [ISTSI     fl 

[i]  There  was  a  woman  down  there,  and  she  run  up  to  the 
colored  men  [Democrats]  that  had  red  shirts  on,  and  there  was 
a  colored  man  who  had  been  living  in  Isam  Mitchell's  house, 
tnd  three  colored  women  tore  his  shirt  off  from  him.  .  .  They 
just  knocked  him  from  one  side  to  the  other;  and  Ralph  Nowell, 
he  came  up  at  the  time  and  said,  "See  here,  what  are  you  doing 
with  this  man?"  And  they  said,  "He  is  a  Hampton  man,  and 
he  has  got  on  a  red  shirt."  Ralph  said,  "See  here,  its  no 
difference  what  he  has  on,  you  can't  interfere  with  him;"  .  ^ 
he  picked  up  his  hat  and  put  it  on  and  went  off  without  hi9 
ihirt.     They  tore  every  rag  off  from  him,  and  the  red  shirt 

[2]  They  said  .  .  the  Yankees  arc  coming  up  here,  and  at^ 
you  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket  you  will  be  shot  down  by 
the  time  you  do  it;  and  a  good  while  after  I  voted,  sure  enough 
there  was  a  parcel  of  Yankees  come  down  there,  and  I  thought 
they  had  come  down  there  to  shoot  me  sure  enough,  and  I 
didn't  know  any  better  till  I  saw  them  coming  up  in  the  wagoa^— 
and  Anderson  and  myself  was  going  into  the  swamp.  f 

[3]  Then  I  were  disbanded  from  church,  for  they  said  they 
wanted  no  democrat  to  come  into  church  .  .  and  my  wife  were 
treated  the  same.  .  .  They  slipped  away  from  their  wives  and 
others,  and  numbers  of  them  on  account  of  their  wives,  that 
would  have  voted  the  democratic  tickets,  that  were  'buked  so 
by  their  wives  and  other  women  that  they  were  feared  to  vote, 
and  up  to  this  very  day  there's  one  colored  man  that  his  wife 
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ki$  left  him,  and  has  not  had  anything  to  do  with  him  !n  two 
Doaths.  Some  came  to  me  on  the  day  of  election  and  got  tick- 
ets and  slipped  in  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  that  I  had 
■0  more  idea  that  they  were  going  to  vote  the  democratic 
(idcct  than  that  I  am  sleeping  now. 

[4]  Good  gracious  alive,  if  abusing  would  kill  me  I  would 
hive  been  dead  long  ago.  But  I  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  it  at 
aL  Me  and  my  daughter  and  another  girl  that  was  staying 
with  me,  they  wanted  to  go  to  a  party,  and  I  says,  "I  don't  want 
logo."  And  she  said,  "Let's  go;"  and  I  said,  "Let's  not  go 
for  they  will  get  into  a  row  and  abuse  me."  And  she  said,  *'I 
reckon  not,"  and  so  prevailed  upon  me  to  go;  and  when  1  went, 
(be  first  man  I  approached,  he  says,  "You  God  damned  dem- 
•crat.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  just  pull  my  pistol  out  and  shoot 
yoo."  .  .  I  wanted  to  be  peaceable.  There  was  one  man,  he 
ttys  to  me,  *'You  damned  democrat  nigger,  you  can't  come  in 
my  house  for  nothing.  If  you  do  I  will  kick  you  out."  I 
uyi,  **From  all  accounts  I  don't  spcct  you  will  have  any  house 
»ery  long,  because  I  know  you  haven't  paid  far  no  house,  and 
»hen  your  year  is  up,  if  you  don't  do  right  you  will  have  to 
lave,"  Says  I,  "I  am  twenty-one,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  anyhow;  and  I  think  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
do  so;  and  if  I  can't  support  my  family  the  way  I  am  going  on, 
I  want  a  change  in  the  government.  I  never  have  got  no  good 
Mt  of  the  republican  party.  I  never  have  got  ten  cents  out  of 
the  party.'* 


Political  Intimidation 

NordboC  Cotton  Stata  tn  ts^.^.  pp.  11,  22.  R9.  93.  [187E] 

As  to  "intimidation,"  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  this 
adusivcly  a  Democratic  proceeding  in  the  South.  It  has  been 
^Cticcd  in  the  last  three  years  [1872-1875]  quite  as  much,  and 
iren  more  rigorously,  by  the  Republicans.  The  Federal  United 
Stares  marshal  in  Louisiana  has  used  cavalry  to  intimidate 
Democrats.  Similarly,  Federal  officers  confess  they  did  in 
.Mibama  and  elsewhere.  The  negroes  are  the  most  savage 
intimidators  of  all.     In  many  localities  which  I  have  visited,  it 


was  as  much  as  a  negro's  life  was  worth  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket:  and  even  to  refuse  to  obey  the  caucus  of  his  party  caused 
him  to  be  denounced  as  a  "Bolter,"  and  to  be  forsaken  by  hii 
friends,  and  even  by  his  wife  or  sweetheart.     That  there  haa 
also  been  Democratic  intimidation  is  undeniable;  but  it  does  nc 
belong  to  the  Southern  Repuljlicans  to  complain  of  it.  In  Nortl 
Carolina,  a  leading  and  intelligent  negro  told  me  that  he  anc 
others  of  his  race  were  opposed  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  let  their  opposition  be  known,  because, 
he  said,  they  would  at  once  have  been  denounced  among  theif 
people,  and  would  have  lost  all  influence  with  them.     In  Wil-j 
mington,  a  young  negro  lawyer  was  mobbed  by  his  people,  be 
cause  he  ventured  to  oppose  corrupt  candidates  for  office.     Thia 
was  told  me  by  a  colored  man.  .   . 

In  their  political  relations  among  each  other,  they  are  as  intc 
erant  and  unscrupulous  as  ignorant  men  suddenly  possessed  of 
political  rights  are  sure  to  be.     The  caucus  rules  with  a  singularl 
tyranny  among  them.     The  slightest  assertion  of  political  inde- 
pendence is  resented.     The  restive  negro*s  name  is  sent  outfl 
through  the  country  or  district,  with  *'BoIter"  affixed  to  it;  and     i 
this  fixes  upon  him  the  stigma  of  treason.     The  church,  his 
friends,  the  young  women,  if  he  is  unmarried,  all  avoid  him; 
and  he  is  effectually  under  a  ban  of  ex-communication.  .   .  f 

Nor  did  the  candidates  confine  themselves  to  verbal  intimida- 
tion. One  circulated  an  "order*'  to  the  colored  people  to  vote 
for  him,  signed,  "U,  S.  Grant,  President."  Another,  J.  S^ 
Diggs,  now  and  at  that  time  county  solicitor,  [Dallas  County, 
Alabama],  and  In  May  arrested  under  criminal  indictment  by 
the  grand  jury  for  embezzlement  and  bribery,  circulate 
through  the  county  a  printed  warning  against  his  opponent: 

REPUBLICANS,  BFWARE! 
Any  one  found  with  tickets  with  the 

Bolter  Silby's  Name 
on  it  will  be  prosecuted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary. 
J.  S.  Diggs,  Solicitor,  Dallas  County. 


Why  the  Whigs  Became  Democrats 

Kw  £i*x  Report.  0«org{a  testimony,  pp.  7C0-779.  SUtement  of  B«n- 
JuBlo  R.  Hill.  later  senator  from  Georgta.  So  much  did  the  Old 
T^gs  dUliko  Vte  DemocratB  that  the  white  party  was  during 
Beconfftnactioa  called  the  Conserratlve  party,  not  Democratic.  Not 
■atU  1S06  was  the  term  "ConRprrallve"  dropped  a»  a  part  of  the 
aame  of  the  white  party  in  Alabama.  [1871] 

The  very  best  dass  of  people,  especially  the  old  whigs  and  the 
Union  men  .  .  objected  to  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Con- 
|res»,  because  of  the  fact  that  these  measures  disfranchised  in- 
fiKriminately  our  white  people,  and  enfranchised  their  slaves, 
ad  thereby  compelled  the  former  intelligent  master  of  the 
^eSt  to  submit  to  a  government  to  be  formed  of  a  constituency 
ccmpofcd  of  their  slaves  and  such  persons  as  chose  to  act  with 
ticm.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sense  of  self-respect,  not  any  desire 
IB  injure  the  negro  or  to  resist  the  government,  and  not  any 
dcnrc  even  to  not  submit  to  reconstruction,  hut  it  was  a  sense 
rfsclf-rcspect  and  of  honor  that  prevented  them  from  acccpt- 
ng  the  reconstruction  measures.  .  .  As  the  result  of  that  feel- 
ing, of  that  sense  of  self-respect,  many  of  the  old  whigs  and 
"Union"  democrats  were  driven  where  they  did  not  want  to  go, 
into  temporary  affiliation  with  the  democratic  party.  .   . 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  after  the  war  ended,  we,  the  old 
vUgs  and  the  Union  men,  expected  to  take  control  of  affairs 
6amn  here;  that  was  our  expectation,  and  I  think  we  would  have 
4Sone  it  if  you  had  allowed  us  to  do  so.  I  will  tell  you  candidly 
I  think  very  likely  if  the  republican  party  had  been  .    . 

ignanimous  to  the  old  whigs  after  the  war,  in  extending  us 
privileges,  .  .  it  might  have  built  up  a  republican  party  in  the 
South,  and  given  us  the  control  of  this  country.  Then  you 
would  have  forced  upon  our  people  the  conviction  that  the 
danocracy  was  responsible  for  the  war,  for  all  its  consequences, 
ind  lor  all  the  losses  that  followed;  hut,  hy  pursuing  a  different 
^oGcy,  you  convinced  our  people  that  the  most  horrid  accounts 
given  by  the  secession  democrats  of  the  purposes  of  the  northern 
people  were  true.  The  old  whigs  and  Union  men  before  the 
wr  utterly  scouted  the  idea  that  there  was  any  desire  on  the 
put  of  the  northern  people  to  oppress  us.  .   . 


the  wir  upon  that  subjcc 
ng>  are   full  of  that.  . 
tkink,   r  -.iOBs  were  mpn>wifd  to  unanimously  by 

vlugi:  CTcry  oid  whi^  P*{t  b  ^^  State,  and  every  old  Unic 
A  —  iirir  paper  in  the  Sore,  was  m  accord  with  those  senti] 
BCatB  vdcred  by  mt  mil,   I   will  say,   twelve  months  as 

[1870]. 

I  a4}vaed  [1866]  our  people  to  go  into  a  new  party  arrange 


I  oaed  tilts  mpitstion: 


Wc  will  not 


meat  if 

to  the  ili  —  iwj,  bcwitr  if  wcxsnoo  was  wrong  the  dcmc 
cratic  party  inttigatcd  it;  and  if  secession  was  right,  the  demc 
cratic  party  of  the  North  joined  in  the  war  to  put  it  dov 
In  00  cTOkt,  tfaereforc,  should  wc  of  the  South  trust  the  demo 
cratic  party. 

We  old  whigs  said.  Well,  you  see  all  the  n*ils  of  secession 
that  we  prophesied  have  become  true;  now  wc  suppose  the  peo- 
ple will  believe  us,  and  not  believe  the  old  secession  democrats, 
who  wanted  to  drink  all  the  blood  that  would  be  shed  by  the 
war;  we  suppose  now  that  the  old  whig  party  will  arise  from 
its  ashes  in  some  form,  at  least  what  we  call  the  anti-demo- 
cratic element.  .  . 

But  ,  .  Congress  came  in,  lumped  the  old  Union  democrats 
and  whigs  together  with  the  secessionists,  and  said  that  they 
would  punish  us  all  alike;  would  put  us  all  alike  under  the 
negro.  That  naturally  created  a  sjTnpathy  between  us  and  the 
secession  democrats.  Congress  by  that  act  prevented  us  from_ 
saying  to  the  secession  democrats  that  all  they  had  said  was 
untrue;  that  the  northern  people  had  no  desire  to  oppress  thcm> 
because  the  acts  of  Congress  proved  that  they  were  right.  I^ 
wish  to  state  once  more,  as  an  evidence  that  the  old  Union 
democrats  and  the  whigs  might  have  come  to  the  surface  and 
controlled  this  country,  wc  elected  an  old  Union  whig  as  the 
first  governor  In  1865,  whom  the  democrats  had  repeatedly 
rejected  before  the  war,  whom  we  never  could  elect  before  the 
war. 


5.     STATE  AND  NATIONAL  POLITICS 


President  Grant  &nd  Mississippi  Politics 

!«•««;  C^lopedia,  1S69,  p.  457.  Judge  LouU  Dent.  Grant's  brother- 
a-law.  wa«  the  candidate  for  governor  nominated  by  the  reform 
tlfmeBt  of  the  RepublJcan  party  In  Misalsalppl.  The  first  letter  Is 
tnm  Oraat  to  Dent  and  the  second  Is  Dent's  reply.  [18*60] 

Long  Branch,  August  t,  t86g. 
h)  Dear  Judge:  I  am  so  thoroughly  satisfied,  in  my  own 
fr'nj,  that  the  success  of  the  so-called  Conservative  Republican 
{urtT  of  Mississippi  would  result  in  the  defeat  of  what  I  be- 
Bwe  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  country,  that 
Ibtve  determined  to  say  so  to  you.  .  .  I  know  or  believe  that 
]«Kr  Intcncions  are  good  in  accepting  the  nomination  from  the 
Conservative  party.  I  would  regret  to  see  you  run  for  an 
Aice  znd  be  defeated  by  my  act;  but,  as  matters  now  look, 
I  mutt  throw  the  weight  of  my  influence  in  favor  of  the  party 
[Ridfcai]  opposed  to  you.  .  . 

[i]  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  people,  having  the 
free  choice  of  their  representatives,  would  elect  for  their  rulers 
1  dxM  of  politicians  whose  aggressive  and  hostile  conduct 
Udscrto  has  rendered  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  and  disagree- 
aUc?  This  is  the  charge  made  by  the  people  of  Mlssis- 
■ppi  against  the  radicals.  .  . 

This  charge  is  not  made  because  they  fought  against  the 
South  and  secession,  for  many  of  that  class  fought  on  the  side 
rf  the  South,  It  is  not  made  because  they  arc  of  Northern 
Krtfa  and  education,  for  many  men  of  Northern  birth  and  edu- 
cation and  of  the  Northern  army  arc  with  us  in  antagonism 
10  this  obnoxious  party.  It  is  not  because  they  are  Republi- 
CMM,  ioT  their  antagonists  were  among  the  first  in  the  South 
to  organize  on  the  Republican  platform  and  to  advocate  the 
oril  and  political  equality  of  all  men,  were  sent  as  delegates 
1  10  Chfcafjro,  and  for  their  consistency  and  constancy  were  rc- 
L  warded  by  you  with  offices  of  truth  and  honor. 
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But  this  charge  is  made  .  .  because  the  proscriptive  anC 
cedents  and  aggressive  policy  of  these  politicians  toward 
people  of  Mississippi  have  made  them  the  objects  of  peculia 
abhorrence.  That  policy  consists  not  only  in  the  continual  ac 
vocacy  of  proscription,  but  .  .  such  revolutionary  doctrines 
excite  and  direct  against  the  white  men  of  the  South,  and  thei 
families  a  most  dangerous  animosity  ,  .  which,  with  continul 
tion  of  the  same  fuel,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  black  man^ 
part)'  and  a  war  of  races. 

Neither  are  such  doctrines  preached  with  an  honest  desii 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  freedmen,  or  promote  the  enc 
of  peace,  or  strengthen  the  Republican  party  in  the  South,  but 
solely  to  alienate  from  the  planter  the  time-honored  confidcnc 
and  affection  of  this  race,  in  order  that  the  new  political  elem« 
under  the  banner  of  Republicanism,  might  be  entirely  controlled 
and  subordinated  to  their  own  purposes  of  power  and  aggran 
dizement;  and  to  this  class  of  men,  whom  you  foiled  in  the 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  people  of  Mississippi  the  odious  cc 
stitution  rejected  at  the  ballot-box,  you  now  give  the  hand  o| 
fellowship  and  support,  and  spurn  from  you  that  other  ctafl 
who,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Republican  party,  in  good 
faith,  came  en  masse  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  as  they  will 
come  in  Mississippi  and  Texas,  to  stand  upon  its  platform,  and_ 
advocate  its  principles. 


Division  among  the  Arkansas  Republicans 

Annual  Cyciopedia,  JSMO,  p.  30.    A  protest  slgocd  by  eighteen  mem- 
bera  of  tbe  Ark&nBaa  lesleUture.  tlSSd] 

Whereas,  In  the  bad  management  of  our  State  govemmcc 
under  the  unwise  administration  of  Governor  Powell  Claytoa 
and  in  the  rash,  reckless,  and  improvident  legislation  of  tfc 
General  Assembly,  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  and 
partisans,    the    Republican   party   of   Arkansas   has    receive 
wounds,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  most  energetic  and  uii 
tiring  efforts  of  its  true  friends  and  defenders  can  alone  resc 
it,  and  save  it  from  threatened  defeat  and  overthrow:  there- 
fore, .  . 
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We  deem  it  proper  to  enumerate  the  following  among  the 
Tviore  prominent  causes  of  complaint. 

1.  The  criminal  abuse  of  power  and  dereliction  of  duty  on 
tbc  part  of  the  Governor  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia 
forces  of  the  State,  under  the  late  reign  of  martial  law,  whereby 
chat  which  was  intended  by  its  friends  and  advisers  as  a  wise 
and  wholesome  measure  of  safety  to  the  government  and  safety 
to  the  private  citizens,  has  been  turned  into  a  means  of  wrong, 
crime,  and  oppression. 

2.  The  criminal  and  corrupt  mismanagement  of  our  great 
and  important  railroad  interests,  whereby  a  large  portion  of 
the  Scace  ha*  been  entirely  ignored  and  overlooked  in  the 
(iispcnsatton  of  "state  aid,''  and  nearly  all  of  the  leading  author- 

^  bted  routes  of  the  State  been  seized  upon  by  an  organized 
B  "ring"  of  penniless  adventurers  .  .  who,  in  connection  with 
P  tike  board  of  railroad  commissioners  under  the  control  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  have  been  made  the  recipients  and  beneficiaries 
of  ill  the  benefits  of  the  "loan  bill,"  by  which  some  thirteen 
^millions  of  dollars  have  been  awarded. 

B  3.  The  improvident,  not  to  say  corrupt,  management  of  the 
funding  bill,  by  which  a  debt  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  .  . 
which  the  State  neither  legally  nor  morally  owes,  has  been 
assumed  and  funded  without  the  authority  or  consent  of  the 
people,  and  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

»4.  The  general  spirit  of  reckless  expenditure,  extravagant 
appropriation,  which  has  characterized  the  administration  of 
the  government  in  all  its  departments,  whereby  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  State  government,  which  the  representatives 
of  the  parry*  promised  the  people,  in  their  speeches  and  through 
their  press  during  the  late  presidential  canvass,  shall  not  exceed 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  have  run  up  to  the 
enocmous  and  almost  incredible  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half 
dofljirs  per  annum. 


Reform  Republic&ns  in  Arkansas 

Amwai  Cjfclnpedia.  ISnii,  p.  26.  In  each  SouLhem  slala,  between 
1868  and  1S72,  Ibe  reform  element  In  the  radical  party  gradoallj 
•eparated  from  it.  [1872] 

And  whereas,  A  large  number  of  persons  were  indicted  in  tl 
Federal  courts  in  this  State  for  a  most  flagrant  violation 
the  election  laws,  and  President  Grant,  upon  the  applicati 
and  in  the  interest  of  such  indicted  criminals  and  their  ace 
sorics,  suspended  honest  and  efficient  officers,  for  no  other  r 
son  than  that  they  would  rigorously  enforce  the  law,  and  z. 
lowed  and  permitted  such  indicted  criminals  to  designate  an 
name  the  marshal  lo  select  the  jury  by  which  they  were  to 
tried,  and  the  attorney  to  prosecute  them  for  such  offenc 
whereby  the  criminals  were  turned  loose  without  punishincn 
and  the  law  trampled  under  foot,  and  fraud  and  crime  cncou 
aged,  and  has  seen  fit  to  take  sides  with  and  support  the  coi 
rupt  State-house  ring  in  their  iniquities  against  the  people; 
and  whereas,  it  is  now  evident  that  President  Grant  will  recei 
the  nomination  for  President  by  the  convention  of  office-holde; 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  wc  emphatically  condemn  the  course  of  thi 
President,  in  his  intermeddling  with  Arkansas  affairs,  in  the 
interest  of  crime  and  disorder,  and  decline  to  send  delegates 
the  Philadelphia  Convention.  .   . 

Resolved,  That  we  most  cordially  endorse  the  nomination 
of  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Grat/.  Brown,  and  the  platform 
upon  which  they  stand,  .  .  therefore,  to  the  end  that  a  free 
people  may  be  disenthralled  from  the  unjust  and  unlawful  bur- 
dens and  calamities  which  are  imposed  upon  them,  we  cor- 
dially invite  all  the  friends  of  free  government,  law,  order, 
and  justice,  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  fearful  but  determined 
conflict  which  a  wronged  and  a  robbed  people  are  waging 
against  corrupt  and  despotic  rulers,  under  Greeley's  rallying 
cry  of  "honest  men  for  office,  and  thieves  to  the  rear." 
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Anything  to  Defeat  Grant 

JjiMMoJ  Cyclopedia,  i87g,  p.  M6.    Roeolatlona  of  the  MisalBslppl  Con- 
MmUTCfl.  [1872] 

Resolved,  That,  to  defeat  the  Administration  of  President 

Grant,  and  restore  the  Government  to  the  path  of  freedom, 

pcacc^  honest)",  and  economy,  wc  are  prepared  to  lay  down  all 

prejudices  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  country;  and,  in 

obedience  to  the  promptings  of  duty  and  patriotism,  to  clasp 

hands   with  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  North 

.   .   and  help  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  Horace 

Greeley  and  B.  Gratz  Brown. 

Resolved,  That  our  policy  should  aim  at  local  self-govern- 
ment and  not  at  centralization;  that  the  civil  authority  should 
be  supreme  ox'er  the  military;  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
should  be  zealously  upheld  as  the  safeguard  of  personal  free- 
dom ;  that  the  individual  citizen  should  enjoy  the  largest  liberty 
coasLStcnt  with  public  order,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  Federal 
aopcrvision  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  several  States  and 
munidpalitics,  but  that  each  shall  be  left  free  to  enforce  the 
rights  and  promote  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants  by  such 
means  as  the  judgment  of  its  people  shall  prescribe. 

Rrsohed,  That  it  is  our  solemn  conviction  that  the  over- 
thrtnc  of  the  Administration  of  President  Grant  is  the  one 
vital  necessity  of  the  hour. 

Liberal  Republican  Demands 


^ 


tvon,  Handbook,  1872,  pp.  207,  209.    Extracts  from  tbe  Clncln* 
PUtfcrm.  [18721 

'e  demand  the  immediate  and  absolute  removal  of  all 
Usabilities  imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  which  was. 
fisaUy  subdued  seven  years  ago,  believing  that  universal  amnesty 
viU  result  in  complete  pacification  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
4.  Local  self-government,  with  Impartial  suffrage,  will 
pzard  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  more  securely  than  any  cen- 
tralized power.  The  public  welfare  requires  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authority,  and  the  freedom  of  person 
mdcr  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus.     We  demand  for 


upon  ten  States  the  rapacity  of  carpet-bag  tyrannies,  has  honey- 
combed  the  offices  of  the  Federal  Government  itself  with  inca- 
pacity,  waste,  and  fraud;  infected  States  and  municipaliti 
with  the  contagion  of  misrule,  and  locked  fast  the  prosperity 
of  industrious  people  in  the  paralysis  of  "hard  times."  ^ 

[2]     An  accessory  cause  enhancing  the  distress  in  businesafl 
is  to  be  found  in  the  systematic  and  insupportable  misgovem- 
ment  imposed  upon  the  States  of  the  South.     Besides  the  ordl 
nary  effects  of  ignorant  and  dishonest  administration,  it  ha«] 
inflicted  upon  them  enormous  issues  of  fraudulent  bonds,  th 
scanty  avails  of  which  were  wasted  or  stolen,  and  the  cxtse< 
ence  of  which  is  a  public  discredit,  tending  to  bankruptcy  01 
repudiation.     Taxes,  generally  oppressive,  in  some  instance: 
ihave  confiscated  the   entire   income  of  property  and  totall 
destroyed  its  marketable  value.     It  is  impossible  that  the: 
evils  should  not  rc*act  upon  the  prosperity'  of  the  whole  country.' 
The  nobler  motives  of  humanity  concur  with  the  material  inter- 
ests of  all  in  requiring  that  every  obstacle  be  removed,  to 
complete  and  durable  reconciliation  between  kindred  popula- 
tions once  unnaturally  estranged,  on  the  basis  recognized  byj 
the  St.  Louis  platform,  of  the  "Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  amendments  universally  accepted  as  a  final  set- 
tlement of  controversies  which  engendered  civil  war.*' 

The  Republican  Standpoint  in  1876 

McPherson,   Handbook,   1,^76,   p.    210.         Extrmct     from   Republican 
plaLfonn.  [1876) 

The  permanent  pacification  of  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union  and  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the! 
free  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  is  a  duty  to  which  the  ReJ 
publican  party  stands  sacredly  pledged.  The  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enforcement  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
recent  constitutional  amendments,  is  vested  by  those  amend- 
ments in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  we  declare  it 
to  be  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  Government  to  put  into  immediate  and 
vigorous  exercise  all  their  constitutional  powers  for  removing 
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causes  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  any  class,  and 
ring  to  every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and 
uality  in  the  exercise  of  all  civil,  political  and  public 
To  this  end  we  imperatively  demand  a  Congress  and 
Executive  whose  courage  and  fidelity  to  these  duties 
t  falter  until  these  results  are  placed  beyond  dispute 


6.     FEDERAL  CONTROL  IN  STATE  AFFAIRS 


First  Enforcement  Act 

Sett  and  Retotvtions.  41  Cunj;..  2  Sesn..  p.  95.  [Mlay  31,  IS' 

Be  it  enacted  .  .  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
arc  or  shall  be  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  any  election 
by  the  people  in  any  State,  Territory,  district,  county,  city, 
parish,  township,  school  district,  municipality,  or  other  terri-^ 
torial  sub-division,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  at  allV 
such  elections  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  semtude;  any  constitution,  law,  custom,  usage,  oc 
regulation  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or  by  or  under  its  author'^ 
ity,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  2.     .  .     If  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  Territory,  any 
act  is  or  shall  be  required  to  be  dune  as  a  prerequisite  or  quali-H 
fication  for  voting,  and  by  such  constitution  or  laws  persons  orfl 
officers  are  or  shall  be  charged  with  the  performance  of  duties 
in  furnishing  to  citizens  an  opportunity  to  perform  such  pre^| 
requisite,  or  to  become  qualified  to  vote,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of" 
everj'  such  person  and  officer  to  give  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States   the  same  and  equal  opportunity   to  perfomifl 
such  prerequisite,  and  to  become  qualified  to  vote  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude:  and 
if  any  such  person  or  officer  shall  refuse  or  knowingly  omit  to_ 
give  full  effect  to  this  section,  he  shall,  for  every  such  offense, 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  person 
aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  the  case," 
with  full  costs,  and  such  allowance  for  counsel  fees  as  the  court 
shall  deem   just,  and  shall  also,   for  every  such   offense,   be 
deemed  guilty  of  a   misdemeanor,   and  shall,   on   conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,   or  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Sec  3.  .  .  Whenever,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  Terri- 
tory,  2n  act  is  or  shall  be  required  to  [be]  done  by  any  citizen 
%$  a  prerequisite  to  qualify  or  entitle  him  to  vote,  the  offer  of 
any  such  citizen  to  perform  the  act  required  to  be  done  as 
iforcsaid  shall,  if  it  fail  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  reason 
of  the  wrongful  act  or  omission  aforesaid  of  the  person  or 
oficer  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  or  permitting  such 
performance  or  offer  to  perform,  or  acting  thereon,  be  deemed 
3fld  held  as  a  performance  in  law  of  such  act;  and  the  person 
so  offering  and  failing  as  aforesaid,  and  being  otherwise  quali- 
fied, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  he  had  in  fact  performed  such  act;  and  any 
judge,  inspector,  or  other  officer  of  election  whose  duty  it  is 
or  shall  be  to  receive,  count,  certify,  register,  report,  or  give 
cficcc  to  the  vote  of  any  such  citizen  who  shall  wrongfully 
refuse  or  omit  to  receive,  count,  certify,  register,  report,  or 
give  effect  to  the  vote  of  such  citizen,  upon  the  presentation  by 
him  of  his  affidavit  stating  such  offer  and  the  time  and  place 
thereof,  and  the  name  of  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it 
wms  to  act  thereon,  and  that  he  was  wrongfully  prevented  by 
iQch  person  or  officer  from  performing  such  act,  shall  for  every 
nch  offence  [be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  provided  for  in 
Sec.  a].  .  . 

Sec.  4.  .  .  If  any  person,  by  force,  bribery,  threats,  intim- 
idation, or  other  unlawful  means,  shall  hinder,  delay,  prevent, 
or  obstruct,  or  shall  combine  and  confederate  with  others  to 
hinder,  delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct,  any  citizen  from  doing 
an  act  required  to  be  done  to  qualify  him  to  vote  or  from  voting 
at  any  election  as  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
penon  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  the 
CMe,  with  full  costs,  and  such  allowance  for  counsel  fees  as  the 
coart  shall  deem  just,  and  shall  also  for  every  such  offense 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
he  fiacd  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
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not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  one  year,  or  bot 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.     .  .     If  any  person  shall  prevent,  hinder,  contrc 
or  intimidate,  or  shall  attempt  to  prevent,  hinder,  control, 
intimidate  any  person  from  exercising  or  in  exercising  the  rigt 
of  suffrage,  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  is  secured  or  guar 
anteed  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  means  of  bribery,   threats,   or  threats  of 
•depriving  such   person   of  employment   or  occupation,   or 
ejecting  such  person  from  rented  house,  lands,  or  other  pre 
erty,   or  by  threats  of  refusing  to  renew  leases  or  contract 
for  labor,  or  by  threats  of  violence  to  himself  or  family,  suet 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor^ 
and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  fiv^H 
hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  ancfll 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Sec.  6.     ,  .     If  two  or  more  persons  shall  band  or  con- 
spire together,  or  go  in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway,  or 
upon  the  premises  of  another,  with  intent  to  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act,  or  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimi- 
date any  citizen  with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  cxer- 
<ise  and  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  granted  or  se- 
•ojred  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
'-or  because  of  his  having  exercised  the  same,  such  persons  shall 
"%e  held  guilty  of  felony,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
"lined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  ten  years,  —  and  shall,  moreover,  be  there- 
after ineligible  to,  and  disabled  from  holding,  any  office  or 
place  of  honor,  profit  or  trust  created  by  the  Constitution^ 
vor  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.   7.     .  .      If  in   the  act  of  violating  any  provision  in 
Either  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  any  other  felony,  crimCj 
or  misdemeanor  shall  be  committed,  the  offender,  on  convio^ 
tlon  of  such  violation  of  said  sections,  shall  be  punished  for 
the  same  with  such  punishments  as  arc  attached  to  the  said. 
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felonies,  crimes,  and  misdemeanors  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
ia  vhich  the  offense  may  be  committed. 

Sec  8.  .  .  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  within 
ihdr  respective  districts,  shall  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts 
of  the  several  States,  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences 
committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also,  concur- 
rently with  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  of  all  causes, 
dvil  and  criminal,  arising  under  this  act.  except  as  herein  other- 

^c  provided,  and  the  jurisdiction  hereby  conferred  shall  be 
c^^rcificd  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  practice  governing 
United  States  courts;  and  all  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
against  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  by  the 

-.  iictmcnt  of  a  grand  jur}',  or,  in  cases  of  crimes  and  offences 
^ot  infamous,  the  prosecution  may  be  cither  by  indictment  or 
uiformation  ffled  by  the  district  attorney  in  a  court  having 
jurisdiction. 

Sec.  9.  .  .  The  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  deputy 
manhals  of  the  United  States,  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
tiie  circuit  and  territorial  courts  of  the  United  States,  with 
powers  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bailing  offenders  against 
dx  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  every  other  officer  who  may 
fcc  specially  empowered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be,  and  they  arc  hereby,  specially  authorized  and  re- 
<]aired,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  all  and  every  person  who  shall  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  cause  him  or  them  to  be  arrested  and 
isipnsoned,  or  bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before  such 
coort  of  the  United  States  or  territorial  court  as  has  cognizance 
of  ihc  offense.  And  with  a  view  to  afford  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  all  persons  in  their  constitutional  right  to  vote  wlth- 
001  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  scrvi- 
lodc,  and  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  act,  it 
dull  be  the  duty  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  superior  courts  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
from  time  to  time,  to  increase  the  number  of  commissioners, 
so  as  to  afford  a  speedy  and  convenient  means  for  the  arrest 
aod  examination  of  persons  charged  with  a  violation  of  this 


act;  and  such  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  requin 
to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties  confcrn 
on  them  by  this  act,  and  the  same  duties  with  regard  to  oBenc 
created  by  this  act  as  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  wi 
regard  to  other  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  United  Stat 

Sec.  lo.     .  .      It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  de 
uty  marshals  to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepi 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  when  to  them  directe 
and  should  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  refuse  to  rccei 
such  warrant  or  other  process  when  tendered,  or  to  use  a 
proper  means  diligently  to  execute  the  same,  he  shall,  on  coi 
viction  thereof,  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  doUa 
to  the  use  of  the  person  deprived  of  the  rights  conferred 
this  act.     And  the  better  to  enable  the  said  commissione 
to  execute  their  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently,  in  conformi 
with   the   Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  act,  they  arc  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
within  their  districts  respectively,  to  appoint  in  writing,  under 
their  hands,  any  one  or  more  suitable  persons,  from  time  to 
time,  to  execute  all  such  warrants  and  other  process  as  may  bM^ 
issued  by  them  in  the  lawful  performance  of  their  respective* 
duties,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  .   .  shall  have  authority 
to  summon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders  or  posse  coi 
tatus  of  the  proper  count)',  or  such  portion  of  the  land  or  nav: 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia,  as  may  be  necessa 
to  the  performance  of  the  duty  with  which  they  are  charge 
and  to  insure  a  faithful  obser\-ance  of  the  fifteenth  amen 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  and  such  wa 
rants  shall  run  and  be  executed  by  said  officers  anywhere 
the  State  or  Territory  within  which  they  are  issued. 

Sec.   II.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wi 

fully  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  any  officer  or  other  pers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  any  warrant  or  process  issu 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  person  or  persons  la 
fully  assisting  him  or  them  from  arresting  any  person  f 
whose  apprehension  such  warrant  or  process  may  have  been 
issued,  or  shall  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  such  person  fro; 
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ibe  custody  of  the  officer  or  other  person  or  persons,  or  those 
Wfully  assisting  as  aforesaid,  when  so  arrested  pursuant  to 
the  authority  herein  given  and  declared,  or  shall  aid,  abet, 
or  assist  any  person  so  arrested  as  aforesaid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  officer  or  other  per- 
soo  legally  authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal 
my  person  for  whose  arrest  a  warrant  or  process  shall  have 
been  Issued  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  prevent  his  discovery  and 
arrest  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  warrant 
kis  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  such  person,  shall, 
for  cither  of  said  offenses,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
oac  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  on  conviction 
before  the  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  .  . 

Sec.  12.     [Relates  to  fees  of  Federal  officials.] 

Sec.  13.  .  .  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  employ  such  part  of  ihe  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  the  judicial  process  issued  under  this 
let. 

Sec,  14.  .  .  Whenever  any  person  shall  hold  office,  ex- 
cept as  a  member  of  Congress  or  of  some  State  legislature, 
eODCrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth 
article  of  amendment  of  the  Constiturion  of  the  United  States, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  person  shall  hold  office,  as 
aforesaid,  to  proceed  against  such  person,  by  writ  of  quo  war- 
ranto, returnable  to  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  such  district,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  to  the  removal 
of  such  person  from  office;  and  any  writ  of  quo  warranto  so 
broagfat,  as  aforesaid,  shall  take  precedence  of  all  other  cases 
aa  the  docket  of  the  court  to  which  it  is  made  returnable,  and 
AxM  not  be  continued  unless  for  cause  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion oi  the  court. 

Sec  15.  .  .  Any  person  who  shall  hereafter  knowingly 
accept  or  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
to  which  he  is  ineligible  under  the  third  section  of  the  four- 


tecnth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit 
States,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise  the  duties 
any  such  office,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  agair 
the  United  States,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the 
cuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  imprisons 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousai! 
dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  16.  .  .  All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tl 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  ar 
Territory  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contract 
to  suCf  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and  equ4 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  p«^ 
son  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citi^ens,  and  sha 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  license 
and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  none  other,  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. No  tax  or  charge  shall  be  imposed  or  enforced  by  anoH 
State  upon  any  person  immigrating  thereto  from  a  foreigpB 
country  which  is  not  equally  imposed  and  enforced  upon  every 
person  immigrating  to  such  State  from  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try; and  any  law  of  any  State  in  conBict  with  this  provisicMi 
is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Sec.  17.     [Penalty  for  violating  preceding  section,  $i»ooo 
fine  or  less,  or  one  year's  imprisonment  or  less,  or  both.]         fl 

Sec.  18.     [Civil  Rights  Act  of  April  9,   1866  re-enacted" 
and  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  hereof  shall  be  enforce^ 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  19.     .  .     If  at  any  election  for  representative  or  deli 
gate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  any  person  sha] 
knowingly  personate  and  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  in  the  nar 
of  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  or  fictitious;  or  vol 
more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  any  candidate  for  the" 
same  office;  or  vote  at  a  place  where  he  may  not  be  lawfull;^ 
entitled  to  vote;  or  vote  without  having  a  lawful  right  to  votefl 
or  do  any  unlawful  act  to  secure  a  right  or  an  opportunity  to 
vote   for   himself  or  any  other  person;   or  by   force,   threat, 
menace,   intimidation,   bribery,  reward,  or  offer,   or  promls 
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thereof,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  prevent  any  qualified  voter  of 
inT  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  Territory 
thereof,  from  freely  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  by  any 
och  means  induce  any  voter  to  refuse  to  exercise  such  right; 
or  compel  or  induce  by  any  such  means,  or  otherwise,  any 
ffficer  of  election  in  any  such  State  or  Territor)-  to  receive  a 
rote  from  a  person  not  legally  qualiRed  or  entitled  to  vote;  or 
•iterferc  in  any  manner  with  any  officer  of  said  elections  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties;  or  by  any  of  such  means,  or  other 
■alawfut  means,  induce  any  officer  of  an  election,  or  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain,  announce,  or  declare  the  result 
of  any  such  election,  or  give  or  make  any  certificate,  document, 
or  evidence  in  relation  thereto,  to  violate  or  refuse  to  ccmiply 
vttli  his  duty,  or  any  law  regulating  the  same;  or  knowingly 
asd  willfully  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  not  entitled  to 
Tott,  or  refuse  to  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  entitled  to 
Totc;  or  aid,  counsel,  procure,  or  advise  any  such  voter,  per- 
WO,  or  officer  to  do  any  act  hereby  made  a  crime,  or  to  omit  to 
d>  any  duty  the  omission  of  which  is  hereby  made  a  crime, 
or  attempt  to  do  so,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  shall  for  such  crime  be  liable  to  prosecution  in 
iny  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and, 
on  con\-iction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
bg  fi*'C  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years,  or  both,  In  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  sbali  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

Sec.  20.  [Similar  penalties  for  unlawful  interference  with 
the  registration  of  voters.]  Provided,  That  ever)'  registra- 
tion made  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  for  any 
Scatr  or  other  election  at  which  such  representative  or  delegate 
a  Congress  shall  be  chosen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  registra- 
DQo  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  notwithstanding  the  same 
•bill  also  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  any  State,  territorial, 
<ir  municipal  election. 

Sec  21.  •  -  Whenever,  by  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
WOfy,  the  name  of  any  candidate  or  person  to  be  voted  for  as 


representative  or  delegate  in  Congress  shall  be  required  to 
printed,  written,  or  contained  in  any  ticket  or  ballot  with  othi 
candidates  or  persons  to  be  voted  for  at  the  same  election  fi 
State,  territorial,  municipal,  or  local  officers,  it  shall  be  s 
ficicnt  prima  facie  evidence,  either  for  the  purpose  of  indicti 
or  convicting  any  person  charged  with  voting,  or  attempt! 
or  offering  to  vote,  unlawfully  under  the  provisions  of 
preceding  sections,  or  for  committing  cither  of  the  offen; 
thereby  created,  to  prove  that  the  person  so  charged  or 
dieted,  voted,  or  attempted  or  offered  to  vote,  such  ballot 
ticket,  or  committed  either  of  the  offenses  named  in  the  p 
ceding  sections  of  this  act  with  reference  to  such  ballot, 
the  proof  and  establishment  of  such  facts  shall  be  taken,  hel 
and  deemed  to  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  person  vol 
or  attempted  or  offered  to  vote,  for  such  representative  or  del 
gate,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  that  such  offense  was  committi 
with  reference  to  the  election  of  such  representative  or  de! 
gate,  and  shall  be  sufficient  to  warrant  his  conviction,  unl 
it  shall  be  shown  that  any  such  ballot,  when  cast,  or  attempted 
or  offered  to  be  cast,  by  him,  did  not  contain  the  name  of  any 
candidate  for  the  office  of  representative  or  delegate  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  offense  was  not 
committed  with  reference  to  the  election  of  such  representa- 
tive or  delegate. 

Sec.  2  2.  .  .  Any  officer  of  any  election  at  which  any  r 
rescntativc  or  delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat 
shall  be  voted  for,  whether  such  officer  of  election  be  appointed 
or  created  by  or  under  any  law  or  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  or  under  any  State,  territorial,  district,  or  munici- 
pal law  or  authority,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform 
any  duty  in  regard  to  such  election  required  of  him  by  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof; 
or  violate  any  duty  so  imposed,  or  knowingly  do  any  act  there- 
by unauthorized,  with  intent  to  affect  any  such  election,  or  the 
result  thereof;  or  fraudulently  make  any  false  certificate  of  the 
result  of  such  election  in  regard  to  such  representative  or  dele- 
gate; or  withhold,  conceal,  or  destroy  any  certificate  of  record 
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so  required  by  law  respecting,  concemlngt  or  pertaining  to  the 
decrion  of  any  such  representative  or  delegate;  or  neglect  or 
reitise  to  make  and  return  the  same  as  so  required  by  law; 
or  aid.  counsel,  procure,  or  advise  any  voter,  person,  or  officer 
to  do  any  act  by  this  or  any  of  the  preceding  sections  made 
i  crime;  or  to  omit  to  do  any  duty  the  omission  of  which  is  by 
this  or  any  of  said  sections  made  a  crime,  or  attempt  to  do  so, 
iball  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime  and  shall  be  liable  to  prosc- 
cstion  and  punishment  therefor,  as  provided  in  the  nineteenth 
section  of  this  act  for  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes 
therein  specified. 

Sec.  23.  .  .  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  defeated  or 
deprived  of  his  election  to  any  office,  except  elector  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President,  representative  or  delegate  in  Congress, 
ormeniber  of  a  State  legislature,  by  reason  of  the  denial  to  any 
ddzcn  or  citizens  who  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  the  right  to  vote, 
00  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  his 
right  to  hold  and  enjoy  such  office,  and  the  emoluments  thereof, 
ihall  not  be  impaired  by  such  denial;  and  such  person  may 
bring  any  appropriate  suit  or  proceeding  to  recover  possession 
of  such  office,  and  in  cases  where  it  shall  appear  that  the  sole 
qoestion  touching  the  title  to  such  office  arises  out  of  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  who  so  offered  to  vote,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  such 
M  or  proceeding  may  be  instituted  in  the  circuit  or  district 
coort  of  the  United  States  of  the  circuit  or  district  in  which 
nch  |>erson  resides.  And  said  circuit  or  district  court  shall 
hare,  concurrently  with  the  State  courts,  jurisdiction  thereof 
to  far  as  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  such  office 
by  reason  of  the  denial  of  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  fifteenth 
articJc  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  secured  by  this  act. 


Second  Enforcement  Act 

Actit  and  RetohitiOMt  ^I  Cong.,  3  Seta.,  p.  45.      Amending  the  Act 
of  May  31.  1870.  [Tebrua.ry  J8.  1871] 

Be  it  enacted,  .   .  That  section  twenty  of  the  Act  [of  May  31 
1870]   .   .  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  so  as  to  read 
follows: 

Sec.  20.  .  .  If  [at]  any  registration  of  voters  for  an  cle^ 
tion  for  representative  or  delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unite 
States^  any  person  shall  knowingly  personate  and  register, 
attempt  to  register  in  the  name  of  any  other  person,  whethc 
living,  dead,  or  fictitious,  or  fraudulently  register,  or  fraudu 
lently  attempt  to  register,  not  having  a  lawful  right  so  to  dc 
or  do  any  unlawful  act  to  secure  registration  for  himself 
any  other  person;  or  by  force,  threat,  menace,  intimidation, 
bribery,  reward,  or  offer,  or  promise  thereof,  or  other  unlan 
ful  means,  prevent  or  hinder  any  person  having  a  lawful  rigj 
to  register  from  duly  exercising  such  right;  or  compel  or 
duce,  by  any  of  such  means,  or  other  unlawful  means,  ar 
officer  of  registration  to  admit  to  registration  any  person  nc 
legally  entitled  thereto,  or  interfere  in  any  manner  with  anj 
officer  of  registration  to  violate  or  refuse  to  comply  with  hi^ 
duty  or  any  law  regulating  the  same;  or  if  such  officer  sha 
Icnowingly  and  willfully  register  as  a  voter  any  person  not 
entitled  to  be  registered;  or  if  any  such  officer  or  other  person 
whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  any  duty  in  relation  to  such  reg- 
istration or  election,  or  to  ascertain,  announce,  or  declare  the 
result  thereof,  or  to  give  any  certificate,  document,  or  evidence 
in  relation  thereto,  shall  knowingly  neglect  or  refuse  to  per- 
form any  duty  required  by  law,  or  do  any  act  unauthorized  by 
law  relating  to  or  affecting  such  registration  or  election,  or 
the  result  thereof,  or  any  certificate,  document,  or  evidence  in 
relation  thereto;  or  if  any  person  shall  aid,  counsel,  procure, 
or  advise  any  such  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  do  any  act  hereby 
made  a  crime,  or  to  omit  any  act,  the  omission  of  which  IH 
hereby  made  a  crime,  cver\'  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment 
thereof  as  provided  in  section  nineteen  of  said  act  of  May  31. 
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1870,  for  persons  guilty  of  any  crimes  therein  specified;  Pro- 
xidedf  That  every  registration  made  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  Territory  for  any  State  or  other  election  at  which 
ncfa  representative  or  delegate  in  Congress  shall  be  chosen, 
ihiU  be  deemed  to  be  a  registration  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act.  notwithstanding  the  same  shall  also  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pates  of  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  election. 

Sec.  2.  .  .  Whenever  in  any  city  or  town  having  upward 
of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  two  citizens 
thereof  who,  prior  to  any  registration  of  voters  for  an  elec- 
tion for  representative  or  delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  prior  to  any  election  at  which  a  representative  or 
delegate  in  Congress  is  to  be  voted  for,  shall  make  known  in 
writtngt  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  circuit  wherein  such  city  or  town  shall  be,  their  desire 
to  have  said  registration,  or  said  election,  or  both,  guarded  and 
jcrutinized,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  within  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  said  registra- 
tion, if  one  there  be,  or,  if  no  registration  be  required,  within 
Dot  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  said  election,  to  open  the  said 
circuit  court  at  the  most  convenient  point  in  said  circuit.  And 
the  iaid  court,  when  so  opened  by  said  judge,  shall  proceed 
to  appoint  and  commission,  from  day  to  day  and  from  time 
to  time,  and  under  the  hand  of  the  said  circuit  judge,  and 
inder  the  seal  of  the  said  court,  for  each  election  district  or 
toting  precinct  in  each  and  ever>'  such  cit>'  or  town  as  shall,  in  the 
manner  herein  prescribed,  have  applied  therefor,  and  to  re- 
roke,  change,  or  renew  said  appointment  from  time  to  time, 
two  citizens,  residents  of  said  city  or  town,  who  shall  be  of 
ifercnt  political  parties,  and  able  to  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
U  language,  and  who  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  super- 
ffiion  of  election.  And  the  said  circuit  court,  when  opened  by 
the  said  circuit  judge  as  required  herein,  shall  therefrom  and 
ibercaftcr,  and  up  to  and  including  the  day  following  the  day 
of  election,  be  always  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  under 
du  act,  and  the  power  and  jurisdiction  hereby  granted  and 
CDBferred  shall  be  exercised  as  well  in  vacation  as  in  term 


time;  and  a  judge  sitting  at  chambers  shall  have  the  sami 
powers  and  jurisdiction,  including  the  power  of  keeping  orde^ 
and  of  punishing  any  contempt  of  his  authority,  as  when  sittii 
in  court. 

Sec.  3.     [If  the  circuit  judge  is  unable  to  act  he  may  dcsig 
Date  a  district  judge  to  take  his  place.] 

Sec.  4.     .  .     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  o^ 
election,  appointed  under  this  act,  and  they  and  each  of  then 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  to  attend  at  all  times  and 
places  Axed  for  the  registration  of  voters,  who,  being  regil 
tercd,  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  representative  or  ddc 
gate  in  Congress,  and  to  challenge  any  person  oBering  to  reg 
Ister;  to  attend  at  all  times  and  places  when  the  names  of  rcg 
istered  voters  may  be  marked  for  challenge,  and  to  cause  sue 
names  registered  as  they  shall  deem  proper  to  be  so  marked] 
to  make,  when  required,  the  lists,  or  either  of  them,  provide 
for  in  section  thirteen  of  this  act,  and  verify  the  same;  ar 
upon  any  occasion,  and  at  any  time  when  in  attendance  unde 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  personally  inspect  and  scrutinis 
such  registf)',  and  for  purposes  of  identification  to  affix  theuj 
or  his  signature  to  each  and  every  page  of  the  original  list 
and  of  each  and  every  copy  of   any   such   list   of   registered 
voters,  at  such  times,  upon  each  day  when  any  name  may  OM 
shall  be  received,  entered,  or  registered,  and  in  such  manner 
as  will,  in  their  or  his  judgment,  detect  and  expose   the  im- 
proper or  wrongful   removal  therefrom,  or  addition  thereto, 
in  any  way,  of  any  name  or  names. 

Sec.  5.  .  .  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  said  super 
visors  of  election,  and  they,  and  each  of  them,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required,  to  attend  at  all  times  and  places  for 
elections  of  representatives  or  delegates  in  Congress,  and  for 
counting  the  votes  cast  at  said  elections;  to  challenge  any  vote 
offered  by  any  person  whose  legal  qualifications  the  super- 
visors, or  either  of  them,  shall  doubt;  to  be  and  remain  where 
the  ballot  boxes  are  kept  at  all  times  after  the  polls  are  opened 
until  each  and  every  vote  cast  at  said  time  and  place  shall  be 
counted,  the  canvass  of  all  votes  polled  be  wholly  completed^ 
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and    the    proper   and    requisite   certificates    or    returns    made, 
whether  said  certificates  or  returns  be  required  under  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  law, 
and  to  personally  inspect  and  scrutinize,  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times,  on  the  day  of  election,  the  manner  in  which 
the  voting  is  done,  and  the  way  and  method  in  which  the  poll 
books,    registry-lists,   and   tallies  or   checkbooks,   whether   the 
ame  are  required  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
State,  territorial,  or  municipal  law,  are  kept;  and  to  the  end 
that  each  candidate  for  the  office  of  representative  or  delegate 
in  Congress  shall  obtain  the  benefit  of  every  vote  for  him  cast, 
the  said  supervisors  of  election  are,  and  each  of  them  is,  hereby 
required,  in  their  or  his  respective  election  or  voting  precincts, 
to  personally  scrutinize,  count,  and  canvass  each  and  ever)-  ballot 
n  their  or  his  election  or  voting  precinct  cast,  whatever  may  be 
the  endorsement  on  said  ballot,  or  in  whatever  box  it  may  have 
keen  placed  or  be  found;  to  make  and  forward  to  the  officer 
wfco,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  thirteen  of 
thd  ict,  fihall  have  been  designated  as  the  chief  supervisor  of 
the  judicial   district  in  which  the  city  or  town  wherein   they 
Of  be  shall  serve  shall  be,  such  certificates  and  returns  of  all 
ndl  ballots  as  said  officer  may  direct  and  require,  and  to  attach 
to  the  registry-list,  and  any  and  alt  copies  thereof,  and  to  any 
locate,  statement,  or  return,  whether  the  same,  or  any  part, 
portion  thereof,  be  required  by   any  law  of  the  United 
Sestet,  or  of  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  law,  any  state- 
ment touching  the  truth  or  fairness  of  the  election  and  can- 
m»,  which  the  said  super\MSors  of  election,  or  cither  of  them, 
my  destrc  to  make  or  attach,  or  which  should  properly  and 
honestly  be  made  or  attached,  in  order  that  the  facts  may  be- 
csmc  known,  any  law  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  contrary 
aotwitfaxtanding. 

Sec.  6.  .  .  The  better  to  enable  the  said  supervisors  of 
dection  to  discharge  their  duties,  they  arc,  and  each  of  them 
ii,  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  in  their  or  his  respective 
dection  districts  or  voting  precincts,  on  the  day  or  days  of  rcg- 
OCnti'on,  on  the  day  or  days  when  registered  voters  may  be 


marked  to  be  challenged,  and  on  the  day  or  days  of  electic 
to  take,  occupy,  and  remain  in  such  position  or  positions,  fron 
time  to  time,  whether  before  or  behind  the  ballot  boxes, 
will,  in  their  judgment,  best  enable  them  or  him,  to  sec  eac 
person  offering  himself  for  registration  or  offering  to  vote,  ar 
as  will  best  conduce  to  their  or  his  scrutinizing  the  manner 
which  the  registration  or  voting  is  being  conducted;  and 
the  closing  of  the  polls  for  the  reception  of  votes,  they  are  an^ 
each  of  them  is,  hereby  required  to  place  themselves  or  himsc 
in  such  a  position  in  relation  to  the  ballot-boxes,  for  the  purpc 
of  engaging  in  the  work  of  canvassing  the  ballots  in  said  box< 
contained  as  will  enable  them  or  him  to  fully  perform  th 
duties  in  respect  to  such  canvass  provided  in  this  act,  and  sha 
there  remain  until  ever)'  duty  in  respect  to  such  canvass, 
tiflcates,  returns  and  statements  shall  have  been  wholly  cc 
pleted,  any  law  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  contrary  nc 
withstanding. 

Sec.  7.     .  ,     If  in  any  election  district  or  voting  prccin^ 
in  any  town,  city  or  village,  for  which  there  shall  have  bee 
appointed  supervisors  of  election  for  any  election  at  which 
representative  or  delegate  in  Congress  shall  be  voted  for,  d 
said  supervisors  of  election,  or  either  of  them,  shall  not 
allowed  to  exercise  and  discharge,  fully  and  freely,  and  wit 
out  bribery,  solicitation,  interference,  hindrance,  molestation 
violence,  or  threats  thereof,  on  the  part  of  or  from  any  per 
or  persons,  each  and  every  of  the  duties,  obligations,  and  powci 
conferred  upon  them  by  this  act  and  the  act  hereby  amende 
it  shall  be  the  dut)'  of  the  supervisors  of  election,  and  each 
them,  to  make  prompt  report,  under  oath,  within  ten  days  aftfl 
the  day  of  election,  to  the  officer  who.  In  accordance  with  tl 
provisions  of  section  thirteen  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  desij 
natcd  as  the  chief  supcn'isor  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  th  " 
city  or  town  %vithin  [which]  they  or  he  served  shall  be,  of  the 
manner  and  means  by  which  they  were,  or  he  was,  not  so  allowed 
to  fully  and  freely  exercise  and  discharge  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions required  and  imposed  by  this  act.     And  upon  receivi 
such  a  report  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  chief  supervis 


ig  both  in  such  capacity  and  officially  as  a  commissioner 
the  circuit  court,  to  forthwith  examine  into  all  the  facts 
co£;  to  subpoena,  and  compel  the  attendance  before  him 
o< any  witnesses;  administer  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  respect 
to  the  charges  made;  and  prior  to  the  assembling  of  Congress 
r  which  any  such  representative  or  delegate  was  voted  for, 
have  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  all  the  evidences  by  him 
all  information  by  him  obtained,  and  all  reports  to 
1  made. 

Sec.  8.   .    .  Whenever  an  election  at  which  representatives 

delegates  in  Congress  are  to  be  chosen  shall  be  held  in  any 

or  town  of  twenty-thousand  inhabitants  or  upw-ard,  the 

[mirshal  of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  in  which  said 

Idnr  or  town  is  situated  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his 

IdBty.  on  the  application,  in  writing,  of  at  least  two  citizens 

[raiding  in  any  such  city  or  town,  to  appoint  special  deputy 

Intrshals,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  when  required  as  provided  in 

[this  act,  to  aid  and  assist  the  super\'isors  of  election  in  the 

rification  of  any  list  of  persons  made  under  the  provisions 

»f  this  act,  who  may  have  registered,  or  voted,  or  either ;  to 

'attend  in  each  election  district  or  voting  precinct  at  the  times 

.tnd  places  fixed  for  the  registration  of  voters,  and  at  all  times 

|4nd  places  when  and  where  said  registration  may  by  law  be 

Knitinized  and  the  names  of  registered  voters  be  marked  for 

Icnge;  and  also  to  attend,   at  all  times   for  holding  such 

jottSj  the  polls  of  the  election  in  such  district  or  precinct. 

the  marshal  and  his  general  deputies,  shall  have  power, 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  special  deputies,  to  keep  the 

'peace,  and  support  and  protect  the  super\Msors  of  elections  in 

tJK  discharge  of  their  duties,  preser\'e  order  at  such  places  of 

TCpstration,  and  at  such  polls,  prevent  fraudulent  conduct  on 

part  of  any  officer  of  election,  and  immediately,  cither  at 

Iwd  place  of  registration,  or  polling-place,  or  elsewhere,  and 

other  before  or  after  registering  or  voting,  to  arrest  and  take 

■to  cuitody  with  or  without  process,  any  person  who  shall 

Mwnit,  or  attempt  or  offer  to  commit,   any  of  the  acts  or 


offenses  prohibited  by  this  act  or  the  act  hereby  amended,  or 
who  shall  commit  any  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States:  Providfd,  That  no  person  shall  be  arrested  without 
process  for  any  offense  not  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
marshal  or  his  general  or  special  deputies,  or  either  of  them, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  arrest  or  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
the  supervisors  of  election,  and  each  of  them,  shall  in  the  al> 
sence  of  the  marshal^s  deputies*  or  if  required  to  assist  said 
deputies,  have  the  same  duties  and  powers  as  deput>'  marshals: 
y^nd  provided  further,  That  no  person  shall,  on  the  day  or 
days  of  any  such  election,  be  arrested  without  process  for  any 
offense  committed  on  the  day  or  days  of  registration.  ■ 

Sec.  9-  .  .  Whenever  any  arrest  is  made  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act,  the  person  so  arrested  shall  forthwith  be 
brought  before  a  commissioner,  judge,  or  court  of  the  United 
States  for  examination  of  the  offenses  alleged  against  him;  and 
such  commissioner,  judge,  or  court  shall  proceed  in  respect 
thereto  as  authorized  by  law  in  case  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  ID.  .  .  Whoever  with  or  without  any  authority, 
power,  or  process,  or  pretended  authorit)-,  power,  or  process, 
of  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  authority,  shall  obstruct, 
hinder,  assault,  or  by  bribery,  solicitation,  or  otherwise,  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  the  supervisors  of  election,  or  cither  of 
them,  or  the  marshal,  or  his  general,  or  special  deputies,  or 
cither  of  them,  In  the  performance  of  any  duty  required  of 
them,  or  which  he  or  they,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  author- 
ized to  perform  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  whether  in 
the  execution  of  process  or  otherwise,  or  shall  by  any  of  the 
means  before  mentioned  hinder  or  prevent  the  free  attendance 
and  presence  at  such  places  of  registration,  or  at  such  polls  of 
election,  or  full  and  free  access  and  egress  to  and  from  any 
such  place  of  registration  or  poll  of  election,  or  In  going  to  and 
from  any  such  place  of  registration  or  poll  of  election,  or  to  and 
from  any  room  where  any  such  registration  or  election,  or  can- 
vass of  votes,  or  of  making  any  returns  or  certificates  there- 
of, may  be  had,  or  shall  molest,  interfere  with,  remove,  or  eject 
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/rom  any  such  place  of  registration  or  poll  of  election,  or  of  can- 
nniog  votes  cast  thereat,  or  of  making  returns  or  certificates 
thereof,  any  supervisor  of  election,  the  marshal,  or  his  general 
«  special  deputies,  or  cither  of  them,  or  shall  threaten,  or 
tttempt,  or  oflcr  so  to  do,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  aid  and 
taist  any  supervisor  of  election,  or  the  marshal,  or  his  general 
or  special  deputies,  or  cither  of  them,  in  the  performance  of 
Us  other  duties  when  required  by  him  or  them,  or  either  of 
tiiem,  to  give  such  aid  and  assistance,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  instant  arrest  without  process,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not 
wore  than  two  years,  or  by  fine  not  more  than  three  thousand 
(MUrs,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  shall  pay 
Ac  costs  of  the  prosecution.  Whoever  shall  during  the  prog- 
rtss  of  any  verification  of  any  list  of  the  persons  who  may  have 
Ttgistcrcd  or  voted,  which  shall  be  had  or  made  under  any  of 
tbe  prxH'isions  of  this  act,  refuse  to  answer,  or  refrain  from 
Ufwcring,  or  answering  shall  knowingly  give  false  information 
in  respect  to  any  inquiry  lawfully  made,  such  persons  shall  be 
ftable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
eonriction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  to 
OECeed  thirty  days,  or  by  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
of  the  prosecution. 

Sec-  II.  [A  supervisor  or  a  deputy  marshal  who  neglecta 
the  duties  of  his  office  to  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
by  both.] 

Sec.  12.  .  ,  The  marshal  or  his  general  deputies,  or  such 
ipcciai  deputies  as  shall  be  thereto  specially  empowered  by 
him  in  writing  and  under  his  hand  and  seal,  whenever  he  or 
kis  said  general  deputies  or  his  special  deputies,  or  cither  or 
toy  of  them,  shall  be  forcibly  resisted  in  executing  their  duties 
mdcr  this  act,  or  the  act  hereby  amended,  or  shall,  by  violence, 
dmats,  or  menaces,  be  prevented  from  executing  such  duties, 
or  from  arresting  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  commit  any 
for  which  said  marshal,  or  his  general  or  his  special 
ities  are  authorized  to  make  such  arrest,  are,  and  each 
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of  them  is  hereby,  empowered  to  summon  and  call  to  his  a| 
their  aid  the  bystanders  or  posse  comitatus  of  his  district. 

Sec.  13.  •  .It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  each  judicial  circuit| 
upon  the  recommendation  in  writing  of  the  judge  thereof, 
name  and  appoint,  on  or  before  [May  i,  1871]  .  .  and 
thereafter  as  vacancies  may  from  any  cause  arise,  from  amon 
the  circuit  court  commissioners  in  and  for  each  judicial  distric 
in  each  of  said  judicial  circuits,  one  of  such  officers,  who  shall 
be  known  for  the  duties  required  of  him  under  this  act  as  the 
chief  supervisor  of  elections  of  the  judicial  district,  in  and  for 
which  he  shall  be  a  commissioner,  and  shall,  so  long  as  faithful 
and  capable,  discharge  the  duties  in  this  act  imposed  and  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  furnish  all  necessary  boak^^ 
forms,  blanks,  and  instructions  for  the  use  and  direction  oj 
the  supervisors  of  elections  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  la 
their  respective  districts;  to  receive  the  applications  of  all  par- 
tics  for  appointment  to  such  positions;  and  upon  the  opening, 
as  contemplated  in  this  act,  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  judicial 
circuit  in  which  the  commissioner  so  designated  shall  act,  to 
present  such  applications  to  the  judge  thereof,  and  furnish  in- 
formation to  said  judge  in  respect  to  the  appointment  by  the 
said  court  of  such  supervisors  of  election;  to  require  of  the 
supervisors  of  election,  where  necessary,  lists  of  the  persons 
who  may  register  and  vote,  or  either,  in  their  respective  election 
districts  or  voting  precincts,  and  to  cause  the  names  of  those 
upon  any  such  list  whose  right  to  register  and  vote  shall  bd 
honestly  doubted  to  be  verified  by  proper  inquiry  and  exam- 
ination at  the  respective  places  by  them  assigned  as  their  resi- 
dences; and  to  receive,  prcscr\'c,  and  file  all  oaths  of  office 
of  said  supervisors  of  election,  and  of  all  special  deputy 
marshals  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all 
certificates,  returns,  reports  and  records  of  every  kind  and 
nature  contemplated  or  made  requisite  under  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  save  where  otherwise  herein  specially  di- 
rected. And  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  United  Stares 
marshals  and  commissioners  who  shall  in  any  judicial  distric 
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perform  any  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  act 
ly  amended,  relating  to,  concerning,  or  affecting  the  clcc- 
of  representatives  or  delegates  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Vnllcd  States,  to,  from  time  to  time,  and  with  all  due  diligence, 

vrard  to  the  chief  supervisors.  In  and  for  their  judicial  dis- 
;,  all  complaints,  examinations,  and  records  pertaining  thcre- 

and  alt  oaths  of  office  by  them  administered  to  any  super- 
vbor  of  election  or  special  deputy  marshal,  in  order  that  the 
one  may  be  properly  preserved  and  filed. 

Sec.  14.  [Relates  to  compensation  of  supervisors  and  deputy 
mrUials.] 

Sec  15.  .  .  The  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
ted  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  In  law  or  equity  arising 
the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  act  hereby  amended; 
nd  if  any  person  shall  receive  an  injury  to  his  person  or  prop- 
CTy  for  or  on  account  of  any  act  by  hlm  done  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  the  act  hereby  amended,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  maintain  suit  for  damages  therefor  in  the  circuit  court 
flf  the  United  States  In  the  district  wherein  the  party  doing  the 
injury  may  reside  or  shall  be  found. 

Sec.  t6.  .  .  In  any  case  where  suit  or  prosecution,  civil  or 
criminal,  shall  be  commenced  In  a  court  of  any  state,  against 
zsy  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  for  or  on 
account  of  any  act  done  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
mder  color  thereof,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any  right,  authority, 
or  title  set  up  or  claimed  by  such  officer  or  other  person,  under 
any  of  said  provisions,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant  in 
Bch  suit  or  prosecution,  at  any  time  before  trial,  upon  a  petition 
to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  In  and  for  the  district, 
a  which  the  defendant  shall  have  been  served  with  process, 
letting  forth  the  nature  of  said  suit  or  prosecution,  and  verifying 
tie  said  petition  by  affidavit,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  in  attorney  or  counselor  at  law  of  some  court  of  record  of 
ifce  State  in  which  such  suit  shall  have  been  commenced,  or  of 
ll»e  United  States,  setting  forth  that  as  counsel  for  the  peti- 
bonfcr]  he  has  examined  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  has 
carefully  inquired  into  all  the  matters  set  forth  In  the  petition. 


] 


and  that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  true,  which  petition,  affidavit^ 
and  certificate  shall  be  presented  to  the  said  circuit  court,  if  in 
session,  and,  If  not,  to  the  clerk  thereof  at  his  office,  and  shall 
be  filed  in  said  office  and  the  cause  shall  thereupon  be  entered  on 
the  docket  of  said  court,  and  shall  be  thereafter  proceeded  it 
as  a  cause  originally  commenced  in  that  court;  and  it  shall  he 
the  duty  of  said  clerk  of  said  court  if  the  suit  was  commenccc 
in  the  court  below  by  summons,  to  issue  a  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  State  court,  requiring  said  court  to  send  to  the  circuit  court 
the  record  and  proceedings  in  said  cause;  or  if  it  was  com- 
menced by  capias,  he  shall  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum 
causa,  a  duplicate  of  which  said  writ,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  State  court,  or  left  at  his  office  by  the  marshal  of 
the  district,  or  his  deputy,  or  some  person  duly  authorized 
thereto;  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  court 
to  stay  all  further  proceedings  In  such  cause,  and  the  said  su'i^f 
or  prosecution,  upon  delivery  of  such  process,  or  leaving  the 
same  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  moved  to^ 
the  said  circuit  court,  and  any  further  proceedings,  trial,  ov^ 
judgment  therein  in  the  State  court,  shall  be  wholly  null  and 
void;  and  any  person,  whether  an  attorney  or  officer  of  any 
State  court,  or  otherwise,  who  shall  thereafter  take  any  steps 
or  in  any  manner  proceed  in  the  State  court  in  any  action 
so  removed,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to 
trial  and  punishment  in  the  court  to  which  the  action  shall  have 
been  removed,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  thaa 
one  year,  or  by  fine  for  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  morcfl 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  shall  in  addition  thereto  be  amenable  to  the  said  court 
to  which  said  action  shall  have  been  removed  as  for  a  contempt; 
and  if  the  defendant  In  any  such  suit  be  In  actual  custody  otiK 
mesne  process  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal,  by^^ 
virtue  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa,  to  take  the  body 
of  the  defendant  Into  his  custody,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
cause  according  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the  order  of  the  circuit 
court,  or  of  any  judge  thereof  In  vacation.     And  all  attach-j 
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nwnts  made  and  all  hail  or  other  security  given  upon  such  suit 
or  prosecution  shall  be  and  continue  in  like  force  and  effect  as 
i/thc  same  suit  or  prosecution  had  proceeded  to  final  judgment 
tsA  execution  in  the  State  court.  And  if  upon  the  removal  of 
m  such  suit  or  prosecution  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
aid  circuit  court  that  no  copy  of  the  record  and  proceedings 
therein  in  the  State  court  can  be  obtained,  it  shall  he  lawful 
for  said  circuit  court  to  allow  and  require  the  plaintiff  to  pro- 
ceed de  novo>  and  to  file  a  declaration  of  his  cause  of  action, 
i&d  the  parties  may  thereupon  proceed  as  in  actions  originally 
brought  in  said  circuit  court;  and  on  failure  of  so  proceeding 
fadgment  of  non  prosequiter  may  be  rendered  against  the  plain- 
tifi,  with  costs  for  the  defendant. 

Sec.  17.  [If  clerk  of  State  court  declines  to  furnish  record 
of  a  case  to  be  used  \n  a  United  States  court  such  record  may 
be  supplied  by  affidavit  or  otherwise.] 

Sec  18.  [Repeals  sections  five  and  six  of  Act  of  July  14, 
1870,  amending  the  naturalization  laws.] 

Sec.  19.  That  all  votes  for  representatives  in  Congress  shall 
bercafter  be  by  written  or  printed  ballot,  any  law  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  all  votes  received  or 
Roorded  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  of 
unc  effect. 

Ku  Klux  Act 

Acta  amd  Re$oUHon».  {/  Cong.,  1  Beta.,  p.  264.      The  third  EMorc«- 
Act  (April  20,  1871] 


Bf  it  enatud  .  .  That  any  person  Tvho,  under  color  of 
toy  law.  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of 
my  State,  shall  subject,  or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any  person 
vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  deprivation  of 
lay  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall,  any  such  law,  statute,  ordinance^ 
regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of  the  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  any  action  at 
law,  suit  in  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress;  such 
proceeding  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  several  district  or  circuit 
CDDTCs  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the  same  rights 


\ 
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of  appeal,  review  upon  error,  and  other  remedies  provided 
like  cases  in  such  courts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  [Ci 
Rights  Act  of  April  9,  1 866]  ,  .  and  the  other  remedial  laws  ol 
the  United  States  which  are  in  their  nature  applicable  in  sui 
cases. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  oi 
Territory  of  the  United  States  shall  conspire  together  to  over- 
throw, or  to  put  down,  or  to  destroy  by  force  the  govemmen^j 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  United  State^^ 
or  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority  of  the  government  of  th^^ 
United  States,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat  to  prevenlfl^ 
hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United 
States  contrary  to  the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  threat  to  prevent  any  person  from  accepting  or  holdinjB 
any  office  or  trust  or  place  of  confidence  under  the  United  States, 
or  from  discharging  the  duties  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  threat  to  induce  any  officer  of  the  United  States  to 
leave  any  State,  district,  or  place  where  his  duties  as  such  offl 
ficer  might  lawfully  be  performed,  or  to  injure  him  in  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  his  lawful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his  property  so  as  to  molest,  interrupt, 
hinder,  or  impede  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  or  by 
force,  intimidation,  or  threat  to  deter  any  party  or  witness  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  from  attending  such  court,  or 
from  testifying  in  any  matter  pending  in  such  court  fully,  freely, 
and  truthfully,  or  to  injure  any  such  party  or  witness  in  his  per- 
son or  property  on  account  of  his  having  so  attended  or  testified, 
or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat  to  influence  the  verdict, 
presentment,  or  indictment,  of  any  juror  or  grand  juror  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  injure  such  juror  in  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  any  verdict,  presentment,  or  indict- 
ment lawfully  assented  to  by  him,  or  on  account  of  his  being 
or  having  been  such  juror,  or  shall  conspire  together,  or  go 
in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway  or  upon  the  premises  of 
another  for  the  purpose,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  de- 
priving any  person  or  any  class  of  persons  of  the  equal  protec- 


non  of  the  Uws,  or  of  equal  privileges  or  immunities  under  the 
Uw»,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering  the  con- 
fcitutcd  authorities  of  any  State  from  giving  or  securing  to  all 
persons  within  such  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
shull  conspire  together  for  the  purpose  of  in  any  manner  im- 
peding, hindering,  obstructing,  or  defeating  the  due  course  of 
JQStke  in  any  State  or  Territory,  with  the  intent  to  deny  to 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  due  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  or  to  injure  any  person  in  his  person  or  his  property 
for  lawfully  enforcing  the  right  of  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  by  force,  intimi- 
dation, or  threat  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
hwfully  entitled  to  vote  from  giving  his  support  or  advocacy 
in  a  lawful  manner  towards  or  in  favor  of  the  election  of  any 
Itwfully  qualified  person  as  an  elector  of  President  or  Vice- 
htsident  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress 
rflbe  United  States,  or  to  injure  any  such  citizen  in  his  person 
<r  property  on  account  of  such  support  or  advocacy,  each  and 
trcry  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  crime, 
ad,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  district  or  circuit  court  of 
tbc  United  States  or  district  or  supreme  court  of  any  Territory 
of  tbc  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  similar  offenses  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  Hve  hundred  nor  more  than 
fire  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
bbor,  as  the  court  may  determine,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
Ri  months  nor  more  than  six  years,  as  the  court  may  determine, 
or  by  both  such  Bnc  and  imprisonment  as  the  court  may  deter- 
!  lunc     And  if  any  one  or  more  persons  engaged  in  any  such 
conspiracy  shall  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any  act  in  furtherance 
of  the  object  of  such  conspiracy,  whereby  any  person  shall  be 
iBJurcd  in  his  person  or  property,  or  deprived  of  having  and 
exercising  any  right  or  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  person  so  injured  or  deprived  of  such  rights  and  priv- 
ikges  may  have  and  maintain  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ifCi  against  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons  engaged  in  such 
conspiracy,  such  action  to  be  proseaitcd  in  the  proper  district 
or  drcuit  court  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the 
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same  rights  of  appeal,  review  upon  error,  and  other  remcdie 
provided  in  like  cases  in  such  courts  under  the  provisions 
the  [Civil  Rights  Act].  .  . 

Sec.  3-  That  in  all  cases  where  insurrection,  domestic  vie 
Icncc,  unlawful  combinations,  or  conspiracies  in  any  State  shal 
so  obstruct  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof,  an^ 
of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  th^ 
people  of  such  State  of  any  of  the  rights,  pri\nleges,  or 
munities,  or  protection,  named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured 
by  this  act,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State  shal 
either  be  unable  to  protect,  or  shall  from  any  cause  fail  in 
refuse  protection  of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  wil 
be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the  equal  protection  of  tt 
laws  to  which  they  arc  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  sue 
insurrection,  violence,  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy  shal 
oppose  or  obstruct  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  duC 
execution  thereof,  or  impede  or  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justic 
under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  take  such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the 
militia  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  either,  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  or  combi* 
nations;  and  any  perswi  who  shall  be  arrested  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
marshal  of  the  proper  district,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law.  j| 

Sec.  4-  That  whenever  in  any  State  or  part  of  a  State  the 
unlawful  combinations  named  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
act  shall  be  organized  and  armed,  and  so  numerous  and  pow- 
erful as  to  be  able,  by  violence,  to  cither  overthrow  or  set 
at  defiance  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State,  and  of 
the  United  States  within  such  State,  or  when  the  constitut- 
ed authorities  arc  in  complicity  with,  or  shall  connive  at  the 
unlawful  purposes  of,  such  powerful  and  armed  combina- 
tions; and  whenever,  by  reason  of  either  or  all  of  the  causes 
aforesaid,  the  conviction  of  such  offender  and  the  preser\'a»i 
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t'nn  of  the  public  safety  shall  become  in  such  district  imprac- 
t.czble,  in  every  such  case  such  combinations  shall  be  deemed 
a  rebellion,  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  during  the  continuation  of  such  rebellion,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  district  which  shall  be  so  under  the  sway 
thereof,  such  limits  to  be  prescribed  by  proclamation,  it  shall 

tbe  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  in  his 
jadgmcnt  the  public  safety  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  the  privi- 
leges oi  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  the  end  that  such  rebellion 
my  be  overthrown:  Proij'tded,  That  all  the  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  habeas 
corpus,  .  .  [of  March  3,  1863]  which  relate  to  the  discharge 
of  prisoners  other  than  prisoners  of  war.  and  to  the  penalty 
for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  shall  be  in  full  force 
«o  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion :  Provided  further,  That  the  President  shall  first  have  made 
proclamation,  as  now  provided  by  law,  commanding  such  insur- 
^cnts  to  disperse:  And  provided  also,  That  the  provisions  of 
Biiiis  section  shall  not  be  in  force  after  the  end  of  the  next  regular 
B  session  o(  Congress. 

"  Sec.  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  a  grand  or  petit  juror  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  upon  any  inquiry,  hearing,  or 
crtal  of  any  suit,  proceeding,  or  prosecution  based  upon  or  aris- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  this  act  who  shall,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  be  in  complicity  with  any  such  combination  or  con- 
spiracy; and  every  such  juror  shall,  before  entering  upon  any 
such  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  in 
open  court  that  he  has  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  counselled, 
advised,  or  voluntarily  aided  any  such  combination  or  con- 
spiracy: and  each  and  every  person  who  shall  take  this  oath, 
And  shall  therein  swear  falsely,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  declared  against  that 
crime,  and  the  first  section  of  the  act  [of  June  17,  1862,  relat- 
tng  to  jurors  in  United  States  courts]  .  .  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed. 

Sec  6.  That  any  person,  having  knowledge  that  any  of  the 
vrongs  conspired  to  be  done  and  mentioned  in  the  second  section 
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Tctre*— .  nil  ^e^TL  -::^-»e.Tri~v-}  _■•-'  s:cii  deceased  pcraoo 
Tu  --  i^rtri.-f:  nerir  :r   rrc  tt^-  r^coviir  rioc  exceeding  five 
5^:10  ;ciZj_-5  ix-TTLLTss  z^i^zTtiii.  fx"  ihtf  benefit  of  the  wido 
Sid  iecrjdci  Ters.T.    :  1:1-  t*er;:  be.  or  if  there  be  no  wic 
■-•r  :::e  rerreTTC  :•:  rre  z^*z  :i  kLT  ec  Rich  deceased  penon. 
ie-j.   -,    Tiir  Tcc*..-^;   ^err-  coctained  shall  be  coostt 
t:  si^erse'ie  rr  rf^eol  ltt  :>rr::er  ict  or  law  except  SO  ha 
ne  arre  tj."  re  -rrujT^-Lt:  ^iier^rrj :  ini  any  offenses  hcretof 
.-.Trrr.TT^i  iX"X--sc  tie  r^-rr  t>t  ar.y  former  act  shall  be  pre 
-■viTiJ.  iri  IT"  rrrcKCijr^  ilr^aiy  commenced  for  the  pro 
..„..,.  ;»^.---.--  i-x'  rtf  -rrr-uii  ir.i  Jo:rLr!e:eJ,  the  same  as 
::  -i  :r:  ':i  *rc  r»-'.;'-  Tijjsfi.  ;:xr:;7:  so  iir  is  the  provisions 
:*  i  ::t  "i*  ^:  z:  N-^ci  -  iri  vi'.ii:;  such  proceedings. 


Wr.t  .:'  HiSfas  Corptis  Suspended  in  South  Carolina. 

'-.  rt"^.  :  '.  •:^::r'"f  r^i  T^rvr'-i.  ^:\.  ▼;:.  ?  13^.  On  March  24, 
-  i-  -.^  --^v^. :  -r;-.  .,i :  ..*s::-T-i  x  ■:-'>:'. irL3.iL:-s.  &$alnfit  certain  bodies 
:  >  *  ."i.-.  -J.  :z  Mij  3.  -f  ;»ie>i  a  «aera!  proclamation. 
;.  —  .  r:  "i  :  'I'i  K.  K:-x  ".i*:  HZ.  October  12  he  issued 
,  . .  . ,.,.  ,  J. ,-.,.,  i.ji^zk;  N:-:i?s  :'  wiiites  '.a  South  Carolina,  and 

*  -■  ■  >  i  -  i:i:M-.l^'l  t^^  ■»"—.'.  c^  hj.l>?a*  osrpus  in  nine  counties; 
w.;  -I  -:,-  ^  vi-M  «•£-,  :-  izi  =:n»  thaa  ei^cliteen  hundred  ar- 
-«i5  >  -v;-   ^:J.:^  [October  17,  1871] 

\V    vv:  i>  >■    i^  I"  -'f  Cor.^ress  ent::IeJ  "An  act  to  enforce 

:>.,-  ■---.-    >  -"■■>  -"  thi  :>crt«n:h  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

c:  :>.;:  v  •  :ii  5;i:;5.  i~i  for  other  purposes,"  approved  the 
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of  this  act  are  about  to  be  committed^  and  having  power  to' 
prevent  or  aid  in  preventing  the  same,  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  do  so,  and  such  wrongful  act  shall  be  ccmimitted,  such  person 
or  persons  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  injured,  or  his  kgalS 
representatives,  for  all  damages  caused  by  any  such  wrongfuf^ 
act  which  such  first-named  person  or  persons  by  reasonable  dili- 
gence could  have  prevented;  and  such  damages  may  be  recov- 
ered  in  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  number  of  persons  guilty  of  such  wrong- 
ful neglect  or  refusal  may  be  joined  as  defendants  in  such  action : 
Provided,  That  such  action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  yea 
after  such  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued;  and  if  the  dca 
of  any  person  shall  be  caused  by  any  such  wrongful  act  an(f 
neglect,  the  legal  representatives  of  such  deceased  person  shall 
have  action  therefor,  and  may  recover  not  exceeding  five  thou^f 
sand  dollars  damages  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of^ 
such  deceased  person,  if  any  there  be,  or  if  there  be  no  widow, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin  of  such  deceased  person. 

Sec.  7.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  or  repeal  any  former  act  or  law  except  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  repugnant  thereto;  and  any  offenses  heretofore 
committed  against  the  tenor  of  any  former  act  shall  be  prose- 
cuted, and  any  proceeding  already  commenced  for  the  prose- 
cution thereof  shall  be  continued  and  completed,  the  same  as  if 
this  act  had  not  been  passed,  except  so  far  as  the  provisions  of 
this  act  may  go  to  sustain  and  validate  such  proceedings. 


Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  Suspended  in  South  Carolina 

Rlrhardaon.  JUessafffH  and  Paperit.  vol.  vti,  p.  136.  On  March  24, 
1871.  the  President  bad  lasued  a  proclamation  agaln&t  certain  bodies 
In  SouUi  Carolina:  on  May  3,  be  Issued  a  Roncral  proclamatloa 
c&IIIdk  atteDtfoii  to  the  Ku  KIux  law;  on  October  12  he  Issaed 
another  proclBmatlon  aRalnst  bodies  of  whites  In  South  Carolina,  and 
Ave  days  later  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  nine  counttes; 
Fedcral  troops  were  sent  In  and  more  than  eigbteea  hundred  ar* 
reeta  were  made.  [October  17,  1871] 


Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*An  act  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  aTnendmcnt  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  the 
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wth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1871,  power  is  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  when  in  his  judgment  the  puMic  safety 
ikall  require  it,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
(orpus  in  any  State  or  part  of  a  State  whenever  combinations 
idd  conspiracies  exist  in  such  State  or  part  of  a  State  for  the 
parpose  of  depriving  any  portion  or  ciass  of  the  people  of  such 
State  of  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  protection  named 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  secured  by  the  act 
of  Congress  aforesaid;  and  whenever  such  combinations  and 
(onsplracies  do  so  obstruct  and  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
Uws  of  any  such  State  and  of  the  United  States  as  to  deprive 
Ae  people  aforesaid  of  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and 
protection  aforesaid,  and  do  oppose  and  obstruct  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  their  due  execution,  and  impede  and  obstruct  the 
(be  course  of  justice  under  the  same ;  and  whenever  such  combin- 
ations shall  be  organized  and  armed,  and  so  numerous  and  pow* 
erful  as  to  be  able  by  violence  either  to  overthrow  or  to  set  at 
defiance  the  constituted  authorities  of  said  State  and  of  the 
United  States  within  such  State;  and  whenever  by  reason  of 
sud  causes  the  conviction  of  such  offenders  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace  shall  become  in  such  State  or  part  of  a 
State  impracticable;  and  .  . 

Whereas  on  the  12th  day  of  the  present  month  of  October 
fbe  President  of  the  United  States  did  issue  his  proclamation, 
reciting  therein,  among  other  things,  that  such  combinations 
tnd  conspiracies  did  then  exist  in  the  counties  of  Spartanburg^ 
York,   Marion,   Chester,   Laurens,   Newberry,   Fairfield,   Lan- 
I   Otter,  and  Chesterfield,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
coaunanding  thereby  all  persons  composing  such  unlawful  com- 
binations and  conspiracies  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to 
lAeir  homes  within  five  days  from  the  date  thereof,  and  to  dc- 
Blrer  cither  to  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina,  or  to  any  of  his  deputies,  or  to  any  military 
oficrr  of  the  United  States  within  said  counties,  all  arms,  am- 
■onition,  uniforms,  disguises,  and  other  means  and  implements 
■ed,  kept,  possessed,  or  controlled  by  them  for  carrying  out 
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the  unlawful  puq>oses  for  which  the  said  combinations  and 
spiracles  are  organized;  and 

Whereas  the  insurgents  engaged  in  such  unlawful  combina- 
•tions  and  conspiracies  within  the  counties  aforesaid  have  not 
•dispersed  and  retired  peaceably  to  their  respective  homes,  and^ 
have  not  deli\*cred  to  the  marshal  of  the  United  States^  or  efl 
any  of  his  deputies,  or  to  any  of  the  military  officers  of  the 
United  States  within  said  counties,  all  arms,  ammunition,  uni- 
forms, disguises,  and  all  other  means  and  implements  used, 
kept,  possessed,  or  controlled  by  them,  for  carrying  out  the 
unlawful  purposes  for  which  the  combinations  and  conspiracies 
are  organized,  as  commanded  by  said  proclamation,  but  do 
still    persist    in    the    unlawful    combinations  and  conspiracies 
aforesaid:  ^ 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  mc 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  act  of  Con- 
gress aforesaid,  do  hereby  declare  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
public  safety  especially  requires  that  the  privileges  of  the  wriH 
•of  habeas  corpus  be  suspended,  to  the  end  that  such  rebel- 
lion may  be  overthrown,   and  do  hereby  suspend  the  priv^ 
lieges   of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  within   the   counties  oM 
Spartanburg,    York,    Marion,    Chester.    Laurens,    Newberry, 
Fairlield,  Lancaster,  and  Chesterfield,  in  said  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  respect  to  all  persons  arrested  by  the  marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  the  said  district  of  South  Carolina,  or 
by  any  of  his  deputies,  or  by  any  military  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  soldier  or  citizen  acting  under  the  orders  of 
said  marshal,  deputy,  or  such  mllitan'  officer  within  any  one 
•of  said  counties,  charged  with  any  violation  of  the  act  of 
^ess  aforesaid,  during  the  continuance  of  such  rebellion. 
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The  Election  of  a  Senator 

TV  election  of  Oeorge  E.  i'penrer.  pp.  3B,  73.  Spencer  was  U.  S. 
Bnator  from  Alabama,  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  was  sup- 
puled  by  the  Wasfalnston  administrailOD.  (1)  Letter  from  Spencer 
to  Robert  Barlwr;   (2)  Statement  of  Porrin,  a  deputy  U.  S.  marshal. 

[1872] 

I]  Decatur,  Ala.,  Oct.  22,   i8j2. 

IvDear  Barber: 

I  have  just  returned  from  Louisville,  where  I  have  been  to 

lee  Gen.  Terry  about  troops  for  Alabama. 

I  have  had  a  company  of  cavalry  sent  to  Livingston,  a  de- 

tichmcnt  to  Pickens  county,  a  company  of  infantry  to  EuCaw, 

and  a  company  to  Dcmopolis,  and  a  company  to  Seal's  Station, 

Russell   county.     Also,   a   squadron   of   cavalry   to  report   to 

Marshal  Thomas,  at  Huntsville. 

I  wish  Randolph,  deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  would  use  the  com- 

psny  at  Opeltka  in  making  arrests  in  Tallapoosa,  Randolph  and 

Cleburne,  as suggests.  .   .  I  must  not,  however,  be  known 

in  the  matter. 

[a]  I  wrote  to  Gen,  Spencer  In  Lou  Mayer's  presence,  that 

UDtfer  the  Enforcement  Act  we  could  get  affidavits  and  have 

Democratic  members  arrested  and  detained  until  the  legislature 

VIS  organized  by  the  Republicans,  and  his  election  as  Senator 

Kcured.     Lou  Mayer  [chairman  of  the  Republican  party  or- 

tanitation]  was  present  when  I  wrote  the  letter.     I  read  it  to 

lum  and  he  approved  its  contents.  .   . 

The  missing  members  were  arrested  while  on  their  way  to 

Montgomery,  at  Selma,  and  were  carried  via  Meridian  [Mis- 

tbs]{^pij   to  Mobile  where  they  waived  an  examination,  gave 

hood  and  were  released.       No  indictment  was  ever  found 

against  them,  and  there  was  no  further  prosecution.     I  do  not 

think  it  was  ever  intended  that  they  should  be  indicted  or 

prosecuted.  .  . 

Troops  were  brought  here  at  that  time  for  the  alleged  pur- 

pOic  of  protecting  the  federal  revenue  officers  in  the  perform- 

tace  of  their  duties.     This  was  the  ostensible  object,  but  the 

real  object  was  to  parade  the  troops  through  the  country  with 


catcs  of  election  as  Senators  shall  assemble  therein,  and  organ- 
ize with  the  Lieutenant  Governor  presiding,  with  the  person 
[Republican]  holding  the  certificate  of  Secretary  Ragland  in 
his  seat,  as  the  only  senator  from  Barbour  county;  and  the 
votes  for  senator  in  Marengo  county  shall  be  counted  in  the 
same  way,  and  upon  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  is  hereinbefore 
provided  for  the  House  contest  as  to  said  count)'»  and  upon 
such  count  the  person  found  to  have  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  Senator  from  said  county  shall  be  seated  as  such;  but 
the  person  [Democrat]  now  holding  the  certificate  of  election 
to  the  Senate  from  said  county  shall  not  vote  upon  any  question 
while  the  contest  about  his  seat  is  pending.  And  then  the 
contest  as  to  the  district  comprising  the  counties  of  Butler  and 
Conecuh  shall  be  decided  in  the  same  way  and  upon  the  same 
kind  of  evidence,  and  the  person  now  holding  the  certificate 
of  election  as  Senator  from  said  district  shall  not  vote  upon 
any  question  before  he  is  declared  elected  upon  a  count  of  votes 
of  said  district  as  aforesaid,  nor  shall  the  Senate  do  any  other 
business  before  these  contests  are  settled. 

No  person  not  holding  a  certificate  of  election  shall  take  a 
scat  in  either  body  until  his  right  thereto  is  affirmed  as  above 
founded. 

All  those  claiming  to  be  members  and  seated  in  either  or- 
ganization shall  be  allowed  mileage  and  per  diem  compensation 
prior  to  the  temporary  organization  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  after  which  persons  [Democrats]  holding  certificates  of 
election  from  Secretary  Parker  for  Barbour  county  shall  cease 
to  draw  pay;  and  those  contesting  the  seats  for  Marengo  county 
and  the  district  of  Butler  and  Conecuh  who  are  finally  excluded 
shall  be  allowed  per  diem  until  said  contests  are  respectively 
ended;  and  the  officers  and  employees  of  each  organization  shall 
be  paid  the  usual  compensation. 

George  H.  Williams, 

Attorney  General. 
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Use  of  Troops  and  Deputy  Marshals 

Bote  Rfport  no   Jf!.i.    f.J  Cong..  3  Sesf..  pp.  1272,  12fili.  1057.  (1) 

Attoraey  Genpral  Wnilanifi's  circular  to  TTnlted  States  marshals  In 
tkiB  BoQth;  (2)  nomination  of  deputy  marKhnla  (mora  ihan  twelve 
hnadreil  were  thus  apixiinted  in  AiaUamal ;  (3)  note  from  a  Re- 
pvibllcaD  politician  to  the  United  States  marshal;  (4)  report  of  a  pub- 
lic ne«ilng  of  whites  in  Sumter  county.  Soveral  hundred  whites 
In  Aiabanui  were  arrested  before  the  November  electiniifl  but  were 
aever  tried.  L1S74J 

[l]  DEPARTNfENT  OF  JUSTICE, 

fVash'tng^tott,  September  2g,  iSy^. 

Sir:  I  would  suggest  that  at  those  points  where  United 
iScates  troops  are  or  may  be  stationed  in  your  district,  you 
appoint  some  person  deputy  marshal,  who  may  act  at  once  in 
the  arrest  of  parties  committing  outrages*  without  the  delay 
oi  sending  to  you  before  the  troops  can  be  used  for  the  arrest 
of  the  offenders.  I  would  further  suggest  that  prudent,  fear- 
less pcrsonSf  and  if  possible,  those  in  whose  judgment  and 
integrity  the  people  have  confidence,  be  appointed  to  such  posi- 
tions. This  would,  however,  only  be  necessar)'  where  you 
were  not  conveniently  accessible. 

You  have  applied  to  mc  for  permission  to  mount  infantry, 
which  I  decline  to  give,  but  there  will  be  cavalry  sent  to  the 
State  and  located  at  different  points,  so  that  they  can  be  em- 
ployed for  the  arrest  of  persons.  Marshals  tn  our  States,  how- 
e\'er,  successfully  use  infantrj*,  and  recently  in  Tennessee  eight 
persons,  who  were  concerned  In  the  Gibson  County  outrage  were 
arrested  by  the  deputy  United  States  Marshal,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  infantry.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  region  of  Hale, 
Sun«er,  Green,  and  Marengo  Counties  [Alabama]  outrages 
arc  frequent,  and  that  there  is  a  determined  effort  to  overawe 
and  intimidate  the  colored  people  so  that  they  will  not  vote  at 
the  approaching  election.  These  things,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
prevented,  and  whether  they  are  or  are  not,  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  efficiency  of  yourself  and  your  deputies. 

Rooms  Repliblican  State  Executive. 
Committee  op  Alabama. 

Mobile,  October  y,   l8y^:. 
Sir:     Please   make   the    following   appointments   of 


deputy  marshals  in  Dallas  County,  and  send  their  appointments 
care  Hon.  Jcrrc  Haralson,  Sclma: 

Warren  A.  Brantley,  Henry  Loder,  R.  M.  Moore,  Alexin 
der  Carr. 

Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  E.  Mayer, 

Chairman* 
Hon.  R.  W.  Heai.Y,  U.  S.  Marshal,  Montgomery. 
■Commissions  all  sent  as  above. 

£3]  Rooms  Republican  Executive  Committee, 

Third  Congressional  District  of  AL.^BAMA. 

Opelika,  Ala.,  October  20,  X874 
My  Dear  General :  When  you  become  disgusted  with  let- 
ters from  me,  telegraph  and  Til  cease  writing;  as  it  is  I  shall 
continue.  Another  county  heard  from,  and  a  good,  cle%'cr, 
*'brave-as-a-lion"  fellow  recommended  to  the  high  and  exalted 
office  of  United  States  deputy  marshal.  The  euphonious  name 
of  the  gentleman  is  W-  G.  Mayberry,  and  I  hope  you'll  send 
his  commission  and  appoint  as  many  more  as  we  (I)  may  be 
able  to  get  to  serve.  The  deputies  will  all  vote  right  in  this 
district.  Twenty-thousand  blank  commissions  will  carry  the 
State  ovcr«'helmingly.  Bait  is  good,  and  especially  for  demo-B 
cratic  office-hunger.  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ' 
note  printed  at  the  foot  of  your  deputy's  commission.  I  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  arrest  violators  of  the  Federal  election  law 
on  the  day  of  election  {flagrante  delicto)  without  warrant  or 
other  process.  The  summoning  of  jurors  before  election  will 
do  much  good.  Don't  send  this  letter  to  the  Attorney-General. 
No  troops  here  as  yet.  Taxing  you  to  answer  this,  I  am 
yours  always, 

Isaac  Hevman. 
[4]  An  infantry  company  under  Captain  Mills  arrived  at  this 
place  (Livingston)  about  the  loth  of  September.  About  the 
same  time  Beach  and  Hester  [post  office  detectives]  made  their 
appearance  in  the  county  with  a  wagon,  in  the  guise  of  illicit 
dealers  in  tobacco  and  whisky,  and  soon  afterward  Williford 
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id  Randolph,  deputy  United  States  marshals,  also  appeared 
It  Livingston.  In  a  few  days  Hester  and  Beach  threw  off  all 
Itsgutsc,  and  appeared  as  spies,  detectives*  and  informers  of 
Federal  Government,  and  soon  afterward  Stephen  Renfro 
and  Charles  S.  Bullock,  two  respectable  citizens  of  the  county, 
were  arrested  under  a  warrant  charging  them  with  the  murder 
of  Billings.  They  were  forthwith  handcuffed  and  chained,  and 
conHned  in  the  dungeon  of  the  jail.  By  their  inhuman  captors 
these  prisoners  were  treated  with  great  rudeness,  and  cursed 
and  threatened  with  personal  violence  without  the  slightest 
cause  or  provocation.  All  the  witnesses  and  two  United  States 
commissioners,  both  Republicans,  resided  in  this  county,  and 
Renfro  and  Bullock  insisted  upon  being  tried  here.  But  this 
just  and  reasonable  application  was  denied,  and  they  were  taken, 
chained  and  handcuffed,  by  Selma  and  Montgomery,  a  long 
and  circuitous  route,  to  Mobile  for  trial.  .  .  In  a  secret  circular 
by  Mayer,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  committee, 
encouraging  the  republicans  to  prosecute  democrats,  Gillette 
was  recommended  as  a  reliable  commissioner  for  the  work  In 
view.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Williamson,  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  Scip.  Coleman,  a  colored  democrat,  were  arrested 
and  put  in  jail  by  these  hirelings.  .  .  Williamson  and  Coleman 
were  told  that  they  were  arrested  under  a  warrant  charging 
them  with  participating  in  the  murder  of  Ivey.  Being  unable 
to  find  any  testimony  against  them,  these  men  were  discharged 
on  bail,  In  a  few  days,  without  examination. 

Two  days  following  the  arrest  of  Renfro  and  Butlock,  Fred. 
Chiles,  a  citizen  of  this  county,  was  arrested  while  peaceably 
employed  at  his  dally  labor.  He  was  handcuffed  without  delay 
and  placed  in  a  dungeon  in  the  jail,  and  refused  permission  to 
jec  his  counsel  or  friends.  His  humane  captors  stated  to  him 
that  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  participating  in  the  murder 
of  Ivey,  but  showed  him  no  warrant  or  other  authority  for  ar- 
rest. Since  then  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  affidavit  for 
the  warrant  and  the  warrant  itself  bear  date  the  same  day  of 
hb  arrest,  and  purports  to  have  been  issued  by  James  Gillette, 
in  Mobile,  about  150  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  arrest. 
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Mr.  Chiles  was  also  chained  and  handcuffed  and  taken  by  tra 
of  Sehiia  and  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  where  he  was  confine 
in  the  jail  for  several  days,  and  thcn»  there  being  no  evi 
against  him,  he  was  discharged  on  bail  in  Mobile  without  an; 
examination. 

On  their  way  to  Mobile  with  Renfro,  Bullock  and  Chiles.  . 
Williford  and  Randolph,  meeting  with  P.  A.  Hillman.  on  th< 
public  road  between  his  place  and  Dcmopolis,  arrested  him 
without  any  warrant  or  authoric>',  and  also  handcuffed  and 
chained  him,  and  took  him  to  Mobile  and  imprisoned  him  in 
jail.  There  being  no  warrant  or  charge  against  him  he  was  a 
first  ordered  by  Gillette  to  be  discharged,  but  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  acting  United  States  district  attorney,  that  possibl 
he  might  be  guilty  of  some  violation  of  the  law,  and  some  evi- 
dence against  him  might  turn  up,  he  was,  as  we  learn,  ultimately 
discharged  on  ball  to  answer  an  indictment  which  might  be 
found  against  him  for  committing  an  assault  and  battery-  oa 
any  negro. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  instant,  Thomas  B.  Wetmore  and 
Stephen  Smith,  white,  and  John  Little,  colored  democrat,  were 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  Hester  upon  a  warrant  procured  by 
him  to  be  issued  by  commissioner  VV^aync,  and  charging  them 
with  a  conspiracy  to  injure  Hester.  This  warrant  was  made 
returnable  before  Gillette,  although  the  parties  and  wimesscs 
resided  in  this  county.  Yesterday  they  were  taken  to  Mobile 
for  trial. 


n 


Federal  Interference  under  the  Enforcement  Laws 

Kordhoff.  The  Cotton  States,  p.  18^  [1976] 

The  great  mass  of  the  Southern  colored  voters  are  illiterate; 
they  are  easily  impressed  by  exhibitions  of  power.  .  .  The  Re- 
publican leader  has  always  had  the  United  States  Government 
to  back  him.  Packard,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Executive  Committee  of  Louisiana,  has,  as  United  States  mar* 
shal,  the  absolute  control  of  Federal  troc^s  in  I^uisiana.  .  . 
Governor  Ames,  as  is  publicly  charged,  refuses  to  stir  to  prevent 


Federal  Control  in  State  Affairs 
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X  riot  at  Vicksburg;  but  after  the  riot,  after  forty  or  fifty  blacks 

have  been  killed,  and  when  the  negroes  are  demoralized  and 

feci  utterly  helpless,  sends  for  Federal  troops,  which  come  at 

his  command,  and  reassure  the  blacks.     Such  manifestations 

of  power  strike  the  imaginations  of  the  negroes,  as  they  would 

:"v  ignorant  population,  and  they  follow  very  readily  and 

.  iidiy,  its  possessor.     Some  colored  witnesses  in  Alabama  be- 

I  iBg  asked  why  they  voted  against  Sheats,  a   Republican,   for 

' Congress,  replied,  '*because  Pernn  told  them  to;"  being  asked 

I  if  they  would  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  if  Perrin  had 

I  told  them  to,  they  answered,  unhesitatingly,  "Yes."      But  Per- 

I  tin,   as  United  States  deput>'-marshal,    commanded   Federal 

[troops,  and  gave  away  Federal  bacon. 

The  leaders  whom  they  thus  follow  .  .  appeal  only  and 
continually  to  the  negroes  fears  and  to  his  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  Federal  power.  In  .Alabama  they  were  told  that  the 
bacon  was  sent  them  by  General  Grant,  and  its  receipt  made  it 
their  duty  to  vote  the  "straight  Republican  ticket."  In  some 
parts  of  Southern  Louisiana  the  negroes  are  still  summoned 
from  the  field  to  political  meetings,  "by  order  of  General  But- 
ler." I  know  of  a  case  where  a  candidate  for  a  county  office 
printed  a  "general  order"  commanding  all  colored  men  to  vote 
for  him,  and  signed  "U-  S.  Grant,  President;'*  and  he  received 
the  solid  colored  vote.  .   . 

So  pertinaciously  has  this  base  Insinuation  been  used  among 
the  blacks,  that  when  last  fall  the  Democrats  carried  Alabama, 
I  know  of  two  instances  in  which  colored  men  came  into  the 
nearest  town  to  ask  white  Democrats,  in  whose  honor  and  kind- 
ness they  had  trusted,  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  choose 
their  <rKi\  masters,  and  whether  they  would  be  separated  from 
their  wives  and  children. 

The  Federal  office-holders  arc  largely  to  blame  for  the 
continuance  oi  this  evil.  *F'hcy  are  a  very  numerous  class  in 
erery  Southern  State;  and  have  far  greater  influence  than  their 
fdlows  in  the  Northern  States,  especially  over  the  blacks,  who 
have  been  taught  to  regard  them  as  their  guardians,  and  politi- 
cal guides  and  leaders.     They  arc  too  often,  .    .  men  of  low 
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character,  Republicans  by  trade,  and  of  no  influence  except 
among  the  negroes,  to  whom  the  lowest  Federal  officer,  even  a 
deputy-marshal's  deputy,  is  a  very  powerful  being,  armed  with 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Federal  Government.  Georgia  has 
nearly  .  .  three  thousand  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal 
Government,  In  various  capacities;  and  most  of  the  States  I 
have  visited  have  an  equal  number.  In  such  States  as  Louisiana 
these  men  "organize"  the  negro  vote;  and  they  do  it  as  the 
only  means  to  preserve  their  places.  A  Democratic  Federal 
administration  would  oust  them.  .  .  The  Federal  Administra- 
tion appears  to  me  culpable  in  this  matter,  because  it  has  not 
only  permitted  its  officers  in  the  South  Co  take  an  active  and 
partisan  part  in  politics,  but  has  apparently  encouraged  them 
in  doing  so.  The  United  States  marshal  [Packard]  of  Louis- 
iana, for  instance,  having  the  command  at  will  of  Federal 
troops,  has  been  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee. 


7-  THE  WASHINGTON  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
THE  DUAL  GOVERNMENTS:     LOUISIANA 
AND  ARKANSAS 


Division  among  the  Louisiana  Radicals 

BiMue  Bx.  Dec.  no.  2f)9.  |i  Cong.,  2  SesB.,  pp.  3.  10.  Warmotta.  Radical 
pvervor,  was  now  working  for  the  ConBerrallvea,  and  Packard,  lead- 
er of  the  Coacom  House  faction,  was  trying  to  Impeach  Wormoth  and 
drlTe  his  supporters  from  the  legislature.  The  Washington  admln- 
lAraUon  supported  Packard.  Report  of  Gen.  W.  IT.  Kraory  to  the 
Adjutant  Qeneral.  [January,  1872] 

(Jinuanr'  9,  1872]  For  the  last  three  days  peace  has  been 
Btaintained  solely  by  the  display  of  the  United  States  troops,  and 
« contest  for  the  State-house  is  at  this  moment  only  averted  by 
my  placing  troops  near  that  point,  with  definite  orders  to  pre- 
vent riot.  The  difficulties  between  the  contending  parties  are 
as  far  from  a  solution  as  ever,  and  the  members  representing 
the  two  factions  in  both  houses  are  so  nearly  equal  and  so  bitter 
that  the  collision,  if  it  be  allowed  to  come  on,  must  be  a  very 
diustrous  one. 

The  facts  are  not  sufficiently  apparent  to  justify  me  in  com- 
mitting the  Government  to  either  side.  Tonight  the  [Radical] 
militia  have  substantially  refused  to  act  for  the  governor  [War- 
moth],  and  he  is  making  use  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  troops  are  now  at  the  building,  and  have,  at  his  request, 
been  there  before,  as  an  evidence  that  the  President  has  decided 
that  his  legislature  Is  the  legitimate  one.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  state  of  things  can  be  continued,  .  .  T  therefore  respect- 
fuUy  suggest  that  I  should  be  Instructed  to  declare  martial 
hw.  .  . 

[January  13,  1872].  The  end  of  this  disturbance  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  reached,  for  the  State  authorities  here  are  so 
distasteful  to  all  parties,  republicans  and  democrats,  black  and 
white,  that,  unless  some  new  turn  is  given  to  affairs,  we  must 
have  a  continuation  of  the  scenes  of  the  last  few  days,  and  I 
therefore  urgently  request  that  two  companies  of  cavalry  may 
he  sent  me.  .   . 
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The  hostility  here  is  not  against  the  United  States,  but  againS 
the  State  government,  which  rs  odious  beyond  expression,  and  : 
fear  justly  so,  and  to  suppress  a  riot  it  is  only  necessary  to  ma 
a  show  of  United  States  forces,  however  small,  which  cannot 
done  by  the  use  of  infantry  with  that  facility  necessary  to  sta]j 
an  impending  riot. 

Anti-Warmoth  Handbill 

House  Mite.  Doc.  no.  21 1.  ^2  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  p.  318.      Oopr  of  h&ndblU 
clrcaUted  among  the  Degrora  by  tbe  Packanl  faction. 

[January  19,  lfi7£] 

TO  ARMS!  TO  ARMSII  TO  ARMSIII 
COLORED  MEN,  TO  THE  FRONT! 
Warmoth's  SLAVES  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  pretended 
to-day  to  expel!  Antoinc,  Adolph,  Burch,  Wilson,  Kearson,  Wil- 
liams, Turcaud,  Gcddis,  Johnson,  Laurent,  Kenner,  Harper, 
Harry  Lott,  and  other  colored  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Warmoth  will  next  attempt  to  remove  Ingrafaam  , 
and  Antoine  from  the  Senate.  ^t 

Rally,  on  SATURDAY,  at  10  o'clock,  at  the  comer  of  Ranri- 
part  and  Canal  Streets,  and  let  those  who  have  trampled  on^ 
your  rights  as  freemen  and  citizens  tremble  until  the  very  maeW 
row  of  their  bones  shakes.     Let  the  cry  be,  DOWN  WITH 
WARMOTH  AND  HIS  THIEVING  CREW. 
RALLY !     RALLY ! !     RALLY  1 1 1 
LIBERTY    OR    DEATH! 


"The  Usurpation  of  1872" 

UoPbenon.  Bmdhook.  Wi,  pp.  101,  106.  Telesrams.  Casey,  broth«r- 
ID-Iaw  of  the  Prceldent.  was  a  custom  bonae  offlcl&l.  McEnery  bad 
r«c«lT6(l  a  majority  of  vote*  and  was  declared  elected  by  one  reCum- 
Ing  board.  Anotber  board  declared  Kellogg  elected,  and  be  vas  su[>- 
ported  by  the  Federal  authorities.  Warmoth,  being  under  Im* 
pcaehnMftt  by  (lie  KcIIoib  legislature  vas  &ot  recosnlxed  aa  governor 
br  tbe  Waablagton  adalntstraUoa.  ri>ecember,  187K3 

[New  Orleans,  December  6] 

President  Grant:  ^ 

Marshal  Packartl  took  possession  of  state-hoiise  this  morning 

at  an  early  hour  with  militairy  posse,  in  obedience  to  a  mandate 
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of  circuit  court,  to  prevent  illegal  assemblage  of  persons  under 
gai$c  of  authority  of  Wamioth's  returning  board  in  violation 
of  injunction  of  circuit  court.  Decree  of  court  just  rendered 
declares  Warmoth*s  returning  board  illegal,  and  orders  the 
rttums  of  the  election  to  be  forthwith  placed  before  the  legal 
board.  This  board  will  probably  soon  declare  the  result  of  the 
election  of  officers  of  State  and  Legislature,  which  will  meet  in 
Scare  House  with  protection  of  court.  The  decree  was  sweep- 
ing in  its  provisions,  and  if  enforced  will  save  the  republican 
majority  and  give  Louisiana  a  republican  Legislature  and  State 
government,  and  check  Warmoth  in  his  usurpations.  War- 
moth's  democratic  supporters  arc  becoming  disgusted  with  him, 
and  charging  that  his  usurpations  are  ruining  their  cause. 

Jas.  F.  Casev. 

New  Orleans,  December  tj. 
Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A.,  Washingron: 

There  is  imminent  danger  of  immediate  conflict  between  the 
two  armed  bodies  of  men  of  some  considerable  numbers,  one 
body  of  State  militia,  representing  Governor  Warmoth,  holding 
an  arsenal;  the  other  an  armed  body  of  police,  representing 
Governor  Pinchback.  I  have  been  appealed  to  to  interfere. 
Shall  1  do  so:  and  If  I  interfere  to  which  party  shall  the  arsenal 
be  delivered?  The  parties  are  face  to  face  with  arms  in  their 
hand5.  I  beg  an  immediate  answer.  I  sent  an  officer  to  try 
what  can  be  done  by  persuasion  to  suspend  the  conRict  until  an 
answer  can  be  received.  There  wl'^  be  no  resistance  to  the 
Federal  forces. 

W.  H.  Emory, 
Colonel  Commanding. 

frashington,  December  i^. 
scBtAL  W.  H.  Emory,  U.  S.  .A., 

Commanding  New  Orleans,  Louisiana: 
You  may  use  all  necessary  force  to  presence  the  peace,  and 
rill  recognir.e  the  authority  of  Governor  Pinchback. 
By  order  of  the  President, 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Adjutant  General. 


Either  Civil  War  or  Military  Rule 

Senate  RepoH  no.  +.57.  i2  Con^-,  •'  Se*8.,  p.  xlli.  Report  of  a  com- 
mlttM  of  GoDgresft.  OongresB  did  not  act  aod  President  Omnt 
contlnaed  to  support  Kellogg.  [Febraary  20.   1.S73] 

The  people  of  the  State  are  about  equally  divided  in  sentiment 
in  regard  to  these  two  pretended  governments.  The  people  of 
New  Orleans,  which  is  the  seat  of  government,  support  the 
McEncry  government,  two  to  one;  and  it  is  believed  that  if 
Federal  support  were  withdrawn  from  the  Kellogg  government 
it  would  be  immediately  supplanted  by  the  McEnery  govern- 
ment. .  .  Neither  government  can  collect  taxes,  for  the  people 
have  no  assurance  that  payment  to  one  will  prevent  collection 
by  the  other  government.  Business  is  interrupted,  and  public 
confidence  destroyed;  and  should  Congress  adjourn  without 
making  provision  for  the  case,  one  of  two  things  must  result: 
either  collision  and  bloodshed  between  the  adherents  of  the  two 
governments,  or  the  President  must  continue  the  support  of 
federal  authorit>'  to  the  Kellogg  government.  The  alternative 
of  civil  war  or  the  maintenance  by  militar)'  power  of  a  State 
government  not  elected  is  exceedingly  embarrassing;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  the  best  solution  of  this  difficulty*  ts 
for  Congress  to  order  a  re-election,  and  provide  for  holding  it 
under  authority  of  the  United  States;  to  the  end  that  a  govern- 
ment may  be  elected  by  the  people,  to  which  they  will  submit,  or 
which,  in  case  of  disturbance,  the  United  States  can  honestly 
maintain. 


Preparing  for  Revolution 


MS.  Diary  of  David  French  Boyd,  president  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. Oolooel  Boyd  vaa  in  Now  Orleans  during  tlie  Revolution 
of  1J74.  [18741 

July  2^^  1874,  Politics  is  beginning  to  run  high.  The  negroes 
last  session  of  the  legislature  were  so  domineering  and  exacting 
that  it  disgusted  and  exasperated  the  whites:  so  that  White 
Leagtus  arc  forming  to  put  down  the  negroes  and  carpetbag- 
gers. .  .  But  T  think  the  true  political  line  is  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  whites  and  blacks  must  live  together  here  in 
Louisiana,  and  they  should  Icam  to  do  so  quietly  and  peaceably. 
The  political  influence  at  Washington,  exerted  through  the 
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Custom  House  officials  here  in  Louisiana,  arul  the  Carpetbag- 
gers, is  the  banc  of  this  country.  If  left  alone,  the  negroes 
ind  old  white  citizens  would  never  have  any  trouble.  Many 
whites  seem  determined  to  break  up  the  present  State. 

Jugust  g,  i8j4.  .  .  Had  a  talk  on  board  with  Beauregard 
(colored)  from  Baton  Rouge.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  there 
would  be  trouble  and  violence  this  fall;  but  the  Democrats 
or  white-Icaguers  would  not  hurt  the  negroes  if  they  could  help 
it — that  it  was  the  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  they  were- 
aftcr. 

August  25,  s8j4.  .  .  The  resolutions  etc.  [of  the  White 
Leaguers]  announced  are,  I  think,  too  extreme.  The  gist  of 
the  whole  proceedings  is  a  declaration  of  war;  but  is  that  ncc- 
tasATf}  I  think  not.  I  never  saw  such  unanimity.  The  peo- 
ple arc  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  carpetbaggers.  Having- 
gone  as  far  as  they  have  —  having  talked  as  they  have,  they 
ought  (in  consistency)  to  go  one  step  further  —  resolve  to  fight 
any  power  —  even  the  United  States  —  which  stands  between 
them  and  the  salvation  of  their  state.  And  that  is  why  I  think 
a  milder  policy  —  a  more  conservative  position  the  true  one. 
How  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  fight  for  their  rights  up  to  the 
United  States  bayonets,  and  then  stop  I  Why,  the  United 
States  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evils  and  oppressions,  and 
miseries  that  inflict  Louisiana.  I  repeat  that  the  good  people 
of  I^ouisiana  having  gone  as  far  as  they  have  done,  ought  to  go 
a  little  farther,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent  in  act  with  their 
talk  —  be  ready  to  fight  Uncle  Sam,  if  he  upholds  the  carpet- 
bagger against  the  white  (decent)  people.  .    . 

August  31,  t8j4.  The  state  will  be  all  disorder;  and  what 
chances  will  our  poor  school  have?  In  ten  days  several  parish- 
es will,  no  doubt,  run  away  the  carpet-bag  office  holders;  and 
uiile««  General  Grant  interferes  strongly  very  soon,  I  think  Mr.. 
Kellogg  will  be  in  danger  of  violence.  .   . 

Septfmber  2,  1824.  .  .  Had  a  long  talk  last  night  with 
David  N.  Barrow,  whom  I  found  very  conservative  and  very 
Knsible.  He  will  not  go  with  the  people's  party.  He  thinks: 
It  is  bound  co  come  to  grief,  and  result  in  placing  the  people 


in  much  worse  condition  than  now;  and  he  thinks  that  by 
joining  in  it,  he  will  be  in  [better  position]  to  be  of  scn'ice 
to  Louisiana.  I  told  him  I  would  join  the  movement  {not  she 
fVhite  L^axue),  as  a  white  citizen  of  I^ulsiana,  since  that  was 
the  view  of  our  better  citizens  almost  unanimously,  provided 
they  would  ttoi  foolishly  (and  cowardly,  I  thought)  stop  after 
driving  out  the  carpetbaggers,  when  the  real  author  of  carpet- 
baggery  (Uncle  Sam)  stepped  upon  the  stage.  I  know  of 
course  what  will  be  the  result;  but  it  is  cowardly  to  make  war 
on  the  carpet-bagger,  and  slink  from  the  blue  coat.  .  . 

September  4f  1 8"^ 4.  .  .  Grant  is  going  to  send  troops  here; 
and  his  action  paralyzes  the  White  Man's  Party  in  New  Or- 
leans.    A  miserable  set  we  are  in  action,  as  well  as  council. 

Have  seen  Fred  F and  Mr,  F today.     They  tell 

me  there  is  no  unity  of  action  —  no  well-defined  purpose  of  the 
would-be  leaders.  A  few  more  poor  devils  of  carpet-baggers 
may  be  shot  —  and  we  shall  fail. 

September  g,  18J4.  .  .  1  think  a  fight  —  a  bloody  fight  is 
inevitable.  I  told  Mr.  Anderson  [Radical]  last  night  that  while 
I  was  urging  peace  —  or  rather  a  policy  that  would  compromise 
our  troubles  —  yet  If  the  program  [White  League]  laid  at 
Baton  Rouge  was  to  be  inaugurated,  1  wanted  it  fought  out  to 
the  bitter  end  —  even  if  we  had  to  fight  Uncle  Sam  —  and  that 
I  was  going  with  our  people  —  the  people  of  Louisiana  1  How 
contemptible  to  war  on  a  few  devils  of  carpet-baggers,  and  then 
when  Uncle  Sam,  the  daddy  of  all  the  carpet-baggers,  comes 
to  uphold  them,  to  run  like  cursl  Surely  we  of  Louisiana  are 
made  of  better  stufi, 

September  tj,  18^4.  .  .  [After  witnessing  the  fight  of 
September  14]  I  would  not  have  a  gun  fired  here  in  New  Or- 
leans if  I  could  help  it;  but  I  would  make  United  States  show 
force  enough  to  drive  me  away  to  West  Louisiana,  when  I 
would  make  my  stand.  Not  in  a  spirit  of  dissension,  or  against 
the  integrity  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  in  defense  of  the 
spirit  of  American  liberty  would  I  now.  having  begun,  fight 
even  the  United  States  in  the  Union,  to  the  bitter  end. 


I 
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Uprising  of  the  People 

HfM»«  Report  no.  iGS,  |.l  Cong..  2  tiess,.  p.  ID26.  Proclamation  laaued 
hr  Penn  (McEnery  being  absent),  after  Kellogg  refused  to  resign 
ud  fled  to  t.b«  custom  bouse.  [September  14,  1874] 

For  two  years  you  have  borne  with  patience  and  fortitude 
1  great  wrong.  Through  fraud  and  violence  the  govern- 
ment of  your  choice  has  been  overthrown  and  Its  power  usurped. 
Protest  after  protest,  appeal  after  appeal  to  the  President  of 
rfic  United  States  and  to  Congress  have  failed  to  give  you  the 
relief  you  had  a  right  under  the  constitution  to  demand. 

The  wrong  has  not  been  repaired.  On  the  contrary,  through 
ihe  instrumentality  of  partisan  judges  you  are  debarred  from 
ail  legal  remedy.  Day  by  day  taxation  has  been  increasing, 
witii  costs  and  penalties  amounting  to  confiscation  of  your  prop- 
erty: your  substance  squandered;  your  credit  ruined,  resulting 
in  failure  and  bankruptcy  of  your  most  valued  institutions. 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  virtually  taken  from  you  by  the  enact- 
ment of  skillfully-devised  registration  and  election  laws. 

The  judicial  branch  of  your  government  has  been  stricken 
down  by  the  conversion  of  the  legal  posse  comitattts  of  the  sher- 
ii  to  the  usurper,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  decrees  of 
tbe  courts:  his  defiance  of  law  leading  him  to  use  this  ver)' 
force  for  the  arrest  of  the  sheriff  himself,  while  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  the  process  of  the  court. 

To  these  calamities  may  be  added  a  corrupt  and  vicious 
legislature,  concocting  laws,  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  and  perpetrating  their  usurped  author- 
ity —  a  metropolitan  police  paid  by  the  city,  under  the  con- 
trol of  ihc  usurper,  quartered  upon  you  to  overawe  and  keep 
you  in  subjection. 

Every  public  right  has  been  denied  you,  and,  as  if  to  goad 
you  to  desperation,  private  arms  arc  seized  and  individuals 
irrested.  To  such  extremities  are  you  driven  that  manhood  rc- 
Tolti  at  further  submission. 

Constrained  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as  the  legally-elected  lieu- 
ttnant-govcrnor  of  the  State,  (acting  governor  in  the  absence 
of  Governor  McEncry)  I  do  hereby  issue  this  my  proclamation, 
adiing  upon  the  militia  of  the  State,  embracing  all  persons 


between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  without 
gard  to  color  or  previous  condition,  to  arm  and  assemble  undc 
their  respective  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  usurper 
from  power. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  14th  day  of  September^ 
1874.  D.  B.  Penn. 

Lieutenant-Go\'emor. 


The  Battle  in  New  Orleans 

Bouie  Report  no.  ZGt.  W  Cong.,  i  Sets.,  pp.  803-806.  821,  102€.  (1) 
The  Willie  League  furnfshed  the  inlllUa.  (2)  The  aocouDt  of  the 
fight  is  from  the  Picavune  of  September  15.  In  the  fight  Badger 
and  Ixingslreet  commanded  the  negro  MetropoUtans  and  Ogden  and 
Beban  commanded  the  White  League  mllltla. 

[September  14.  15.  18741 

[i]      General  Order  No.  i. 

Executive  DEPARTME^^r,  State  of  Loxhsiana, 

Ntw  Orleans,  September  14,  iSy^, 

1.  Gen.  Frederick  N.  Ogden  is  hereby  appointed  provi-' 
sional  general  of  the  Louisiana  State  Militia,  and  will  at  once 
assume  command  and  organize  the  militia  into  companies,  reg- 
iments, and  battalions.  fl 

2.  General  Ogden  will  report  the  names  of  his  staff,  regt- 
mentalt  and  company  officers  to  this  department  forthwith  to  bc^ 
commissioned. 

By  command  of 

D.  B.  Penn, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Acting  Governor  and  Como 
mander-in-Chief  of  Louisiana  State  Militia. 
[2]     At  a  quarter  past  four,  [September  14]  Badger,  wlti 
his  men  and  guns,  marched  forward  on  the  lc\'ee. 

The  other  body  of  police  prepared  to  support  him;  but, 
being  fired  on  when  near  Common  street,  they  returned  to  their 
old  quarters,  near  the  custom-house. 

The  Badger  army  kept  on  until  they  had  almost  reached 
Gravier  street,  and  ensconced  themselves  behind  some  bales  of 
hay.  ^ 

Company  E  of  the  Crescent  City  White  League,  and  Pro 
tector  White  League  of  the  second  district,  which  were  sta- 
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Honed  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  advanced  along  the 
levTC  moving  behind  a  large  pile  of  hay.  resting  there.  They 
tept  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  metropolitans,  as  did  also  Com- 
Iptny  A,  Crescent  City  White  League,  stationed  on  Poydras 
Itrcct.  This  fire  was  very  telling,  almost  every  shot  bringing 
douTi  a  metropolitan.  The  latter,  however,  continued  their 
fire,  both  small  arms  and  mitrailleuse. 

The  two  advancing  companies  continued  on  their  march  until 
the)  had  reached  the  head  of  Canal  street,  on  the  wharf  proper, 
thus  flanking  the  enemy.  Here  their  fire  was  so  galling  that 
the  metropolitans  became  somewhat  demoralized,  turned  their 
cannon  on  them,  and  commenced  firing  toward  the  river.  The 
I  fire  of  the  citizens  then  became  terrific,  and  the  metropolitans 
became  greatly  demoralized.   .   . 

At  about  7  o'clock  the  citizens  were  in  complete  possession 
of  the  city,  save  the  Saint  Louis  Hotel  [the  Capitol],  occupied 
by  about  a  dozen  peelers  and  a  gang  of  negroes,  and  the  third 
prednct  station  occupied  by  the  remnant  of  the  metropolitan 
brigade,  now  only  about  two  hundred  in  number,  and  rapidly 
decreasing  by  desertions  and  resignations.  Among  the  resig- 
nations we  may  mention  that  of  Captain  McCann. 

The  city-hall,  the  telegraph  ofliccs,  the  streets,  were  all  held 
by  the  citizens,  and  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Pcnn  acting  as 
governor.  .  . 

As  might  have  been  expected,  after  the  decisive  victories  of 
yttterday  and  the  consequent  demoralization  of  the  Kellogg 
forces,  the  "finish"  this  morning  was  a  very  brief  and  unex- 
citing affair.  About  half  past  8  o'clock  the  State-house  was 
occupied  by  the  citizens'  forces,  and  by  9  o'clock  the  third 
precinct  station  and  Kellogg  armory,  the  last  of  the  radical 
government,  was,  after  a  sharp  little  assault,  captured  and 
I  appropriated. 

So  ends  the  Kellogg  regime.     Big,  inflated,  insolent,  and 

orerbearing,  it  collapsed  at  one  touch  of  honest  indignation  and 

igaUant  onslaught.      Its  boasted  armament  dissolved  before  the 

hsnaa%  rush  of  our  citizens;  its  sneering,  thieving,  unscrupulous 


chieftains  hid  like  moles,  and  its  mercenaries  fled  like  stampede 
cattle. 

A.  dozen  gallant  lives,  worth  more  than  all  the  sneakir 
carpet-baggers  and  ruffian  soldiery  that  ever  squatted  on 
State's  carcass,  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  liberty;  th^ 
blood  of  gentlemen  and  patriots  has  dyed  the  stones  of  our 
thoroughfares,  and  the  shock  is  over.    The  Kellogg  dynasty  has 
passed  into  a  black  and  bitter  memory,  and  Louisiana  through- 
out its  borders  to-day  is  free. 


Appeal  to  the  President 


i 


(1)  Annual  Cvclope^ia,  tSTtk,  p,  481. 
Papert,  voL  vll.  p.  276. 


(2)  Rlcbards«n.  Meaaagev  and 
[September  14,  IS,  1ST4] 


[l]  New  OrleoMs,  September  14th,  1 874. 

To  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States: 

Hopeless  of  all  other  relief,  the  people  of  this  State  have 
taken  up  arms  to  maintain  the  legal  authont\'  of  the  persons 
elected  by  them  to  the  government  of  the  State  against  the 
usurpers,  who  have  heaped  upon  them  innumerable  insults,  bur- 
dens,  and  wrong.  In  so  doing  they  are  supported  by  the  great 
body  of  the  intelligent  and  honest  people  of  the  State.  They 
declare  their  unswerving  loyalty  and  respect  for  the  United 
States  Government  and  its  officers.  They  war  only  against  the 
usurpers,  plunderers,  and  enemies  of  the  people.  They  affirm 
their  entire  ability  to  maintain  peace,  and  protect  the  life,  lib- 
erty, and  equal  rights  of  all  classes  of  ckizcns.  The  property* 
and  officials  of  the  United  States  it  shall  be  our  special  aim  to 
defend  against  all  assaults,  and  to  treat  with  the  profoundest 
respect  and  loyalty.  We  only  ask  of  you  to  withhold  any  aid 
or  protection  from  our  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  republican 
rights,  and  of  the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

D.  B.  Penn, 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Acting  Governor 

[2]  Whereas  it  has  been  satisfactorily  represented  to  mc 
that  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  have  combined  together 
with  force  and  arms  to  overthrow  the  State  government  o£ 


I 


I 
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Louisiana  and  to  resist  the  laws  and  constituted  authorities  of 
aid  State;  .   . 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  do  hereby  make  proclamation,  and  command  said 
nirtnilent  and  disorderly  persons  to  disperse  and  retire  peace- 
ably to  their  respective  abodes  within  five  days  from  this 
date,  and  hereafter  to  submit  themselves  to  the  laws  and  con- 
stituted authorities  of  said  State;  and  I  invoke  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  all  good  citizens  thereof  to  uphold  law  and  pre- 
Krve  the  public  peace. 


The  Revolution  Fails 

J«iiiiaJ  CyeJopeMtt,  isn4,  p.  482.     Preeldent  Grant  sent  troops  and 
wanbips  to  New  Orleans,  and  ordered-  Kello^  lo  be  reetored  to 

[September  17.   1S74) 


General  Brooke:  As  the  lawful  and  acting  Governor  of 
this  State,  I  surrender  to  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  Capitol  and  the  remainder 
of  the  property  in  this  city  belonging  to  the  State.  This  sur- 
render is  in  response  to  a  formal  demand  of  General  Emory 
for  such  surrender,  or  to  accept  as  an  alternative  the  le\7ing  of 
»ar  upon  our  government  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  under  his  command.  As  I  have  already  said  to  General 
Emory,  we  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  resist 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  ,  .  Our  people  could 
bear  the  wrongs,  tyranny,  annoyance,  and  insults  of  that  usurpa- 
tion no  longer,  and  they  arose  in  their  might,  swept  it  from 
existence,  and  installed  in  .luthority  the  rightful  government  of 
which  I  am  the  head.  All  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the 
Union  must  admit  the  patriotism  that  aroused  our  people  to 
act  u  one  man,  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  this  odious  usurpa- 
tion. I  know  as  a  soldier  you  have  but  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  1  feel  that  you  will 
temper  your  military  control  of  the  affairs  with  moderation, 
md  in  all  things  exhibit  the  integrity  of  purpose  characteristic 
of  officers  of  the  army. 

John  McEnery. 


ISO 
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-    f^L  Boyd  tuLd  long  been  & 

<^'uest  of  the  CoDserrftUve 

: -itJenU  of  tho  revolution. 

-^f\*  at  tho  State  UnlTerait7. 

^   9ftf*d  that  the  negro  forces 

[18741 

00^lbttA  Sherman  again  Thurs- 
.  xiCff  V3S  the  beginning  of  an- 
:' roper  regard  for  the  pro- 
.*:ivicd  that  a  military*  or  pro- 
i>nned.  .  .  Have  three  breech. 
■z  1  number  of  Enficlds  loaded 
'X  ;th  and  4th  floors.     Walker 
.a  is  ready  with  his  six  shooter 
,  .un  be  spiked  in  a  moment  or 
t  AS  one  or  two  muskets  fired  as  an 
-I  Baton  Rouge  who  will  come  to 
_^e  up  my  guns  here,  except  to  the 
•  ■  >omc  officer  of  Governor  Kellogg, 
nior  to  take  them  to  New  Orleans, 
io  not  wish  to  give  them  to  Kellogg 
...>^rAble,  weak,  contemptible  creature 
Uxitsiana,  even  tho*  he  may  be  backed 
.ntft  go  to  pieces  from  his  own  rotten- 
There  seems  to  be  much  fear  among 
.   ikiils  will  somehow  cheat  them  out  of 
«£e  ejection.     They  will  certainly  do  it,  if 
)aKfeM)uc  truly  has  this  become  on  the  gov- 
K>  us  by  our  Fathers. 

uy  Congress  meets;  and  the  people  of 

■^jfuiy  forward  anxiously  to  their  action  and 

-^ad^lttt  regarding  our  state  affairs.     The   Re- 

._  i3Ytf|r"^ly  awaiting  the  meeting  of  Congress; 

the  President  show  a  disposition  to  uphold 

.  «tl  hftiards,  maintain  Radicalism  in  Louisiana, 

j^TKV)  &  Co.  will,  no  doubt,  rule  accordingly 

vz  *vce  of  DeSoto,  count  as  many  Radicals  ■"•^'* 


I 
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tfcc  Ugislature,  as  they  choose,  and,  in  a  word,  do  a!I  manner  of 
nllainy.  If  such  should  be  done,  then  the  people  ought  to 
rijc  —  cost  what  it  may,  hang  the  Radical  leaders,  and  drive 
(Tcn-  carpet-bagger  and  scalawag  out  of  the  state.  They 
siould  not  wait  for  the  Returning  Board  to  make  their  returns. 
When  DeSoto  Parish  may  be  thrown  out,  then  the  members  of 
the  Returning  Board  (except  Aroyo)  and  Governor  Kellogg, 
ind  Packard,  and  Lowell,  and  Antoine,  and  Longstrcet,  etc., 
etc.  should  all  be  seized  and  httn^.   .  . 

Jan.  5,  jS^^.  All  is  excitement  about  the  high-handed  out- 
rage of  the  U.  S.  Military  and  Kellogg  yesterday.^  What 
DCTt  ?  Yes  —  what  next.  Sheridan  assumed  command  of  New 
Orleans  yesterday;  and  no  doubt  the  whole  outrageous  affair 
WM  concocted  in  Washington.  .  .  Sheridan  is  now  denouncing 
our  poor  people  as  "Banditti."  And  how  can  we  stand  up 
ondcr  all  we  have  to  bear  —  and  it  seems  the  trouble  is  never 
to  stop  —  is  more  than  I  can  conceive.  But  we  must  trust  to 
Providence. 

Mar,  J,  iSy^,  .  .  We  arc  all  uneasy  about  the  probable 
ptnage  of  the  Force  Bill.  It  does  look  as  if  General  Grant  is 
•everal  centuries  behind  the  world  as  a  civil  ruler. 


An  Army  Officer's  Report  on  Conditions  in  Liouisiana 

thmate  Bt.  Doc.  no.  It,  ^  Cong.,  S  Se*s..  p.  72.  Report  of  Col.  Henry 
A.  Morrow,  who.  after  the  Septemljer  revolution  and  the  NoTember 
•Isetloaa.  was  sent  hy  General  E^□10^7  to  Invesllgale  cooditloas  In 
the  country  dlatrlcU.  [December  24,  1874] 

Respect  and  regard  for  the  General  Government  are  expressed 
hf  all  classes  of  people,  and  so  is  the  determination  not  to  be, 
under  any  circumstances,  brought  into  collision  with  the  Federal 
troops;  but  there  is  a  universal  expression  of  contempt  for  the 
Seitc  government,  and,  so  far  as  language  could  express  it, 
there  is  open  defiance  of  its  authority.  The  governor  is  every- 
wbere,  and  by  almost  every  white  man,  denounced  as  a  "usur- 
per." and  the  determination  is  openly  expressed  by  nearly  every 
vhite  man  not  to  submit  to  his  usurpation  longer  than  submis- 
Mm  is  compelled  by  the  presence  and  force  of  Federal  soldiers. 

I.    DlaprrMd  the  CooHrvatlTc  legUtirare.    See  page  IH. 
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Dissatisfaction  and  discontent  arc  plainly  visible  in  all  the 
acts  and  conversation  of  the  people,  and  the  result  is  manifest 
in  almost  every  department  of  business.  Uncultivated  fields, 
unrepaired  fences,  roofless  and  dilapidated  dwellings,  and  aban- 
doned houses  meet  the  eye  at  c\xry  step,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  countn'  has  a  look  of  poverty  and  neglect.  The  schools 
in  many  parishes  are  closed  for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  teach- 
ers, and  I  was  told  again  and  again  that  the  school-funds  had 
been  stolen  by  the  State  officials.  In  one  parish  a  criminal 
court  had  not  been  held  in  nearly  two  years,  and  in  other  par- 
ishes no  court,  criminal  or  civil,  had  been  held  for  a  long  time. 
In  a  community  where  there  is  no  court  crime  finds  a  geniat 
soil,  and  the  natural  result  is  that  the  law  has  fallen  into  disre- 
gard and  disrepute.  Judges  were  openly  charged  with  cor- 
ruption, and  money,  and  not  justice,  is  charged  with  turning  the 
judicial  scales.  fl 

The  people  .  .  seem  to  believe,  that  the  machinery  of  the 
federal  courts  had  been  used  to  oppress  them  for  political  ends, 
and  that  the  federal  troops  had  been  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. .  .  It  was  represented  to  me  that  the  marshals  arc  in 
the  habit  of  prowling  through  the  country  in  the  night  time* 
accompanied  by  a  posse  of  soldiers,  to  make  arrests  of  citizens 
who  could  be  arrested  by  the  marshal  unaided,  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  should  be  arrested  in  the  open  daylight.  M 

These  night  arrests  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  terror  for™ 
the  people,  and  my  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  them. 
Another  subject  of  complaint  was  the  fact  that  citizens  arc  ar^l 
rested  without  the  shadow  of  a  cause,  and  after  long  and  vexa- 
tious delay  and  great  expense,  arc  set  at  liberty  without  .  .  even 
a  preliminary  hearing.  .  .  The  complaints  against  the  State 
officers  were  so  numerous  that  mere  enumeration  of  them  would 
fill  a  volume.  Corruption  and  jobbing  in  office;  partiality  and 
favoritism  in  the  administration  of  justice;  exorbitant  taxes, 
rising  in  some  instances,  to  seven  and  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property;  a  ruined  credit;  a  depleted 
State  and  parish  treasur)-;  enormous  debts,  State  and  parish;: 
and  multiplication  of  officers  in  the  person  of  favored  indiv 
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uals,  arc  a  few  of  the  charges  made  by  the  people  against  their 
State  authorities. 

The  political  condition  of  the  State  is  the  one  subject  of  con- 
versation everywhere,  in  public  and  private,  and  among  all 
classes,  except  the  negro,  who  feels  no  Interest  in  it,  because 
he  does  not  comprehend  it.  The  dissatisfaction  is  wide-spread 
and  deep,  and  I  am  lirmly  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  there 
win  be  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling  which  will  be  attended  by 
scenes  of  fearful  violence.  The  determination  to  escape  from 
the  rule  of  the  present  State  government  is  fixed  in  every  mind, 
and,  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  Itself,  a  blow  will  be 
struck  for  the  "liberation  of  Louisiana,"  to  use  the  expression 
in  common  use.  A  combination  of  organizations  among  the 
white  men  ramifies  every  parish  and  neighborhood,  and  there 
is  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  will  be  concert  of  action 
whenever  the  time  comes  to  take  a  decisive  stand.  Without 
going  into  needless  details,  1  give  the  following  as  my  deep* 
seated  convictions;  the  present  State  government  can  not  main- 
tain itself  in  power  a  single  hour  without  the  protection  of 
federal  troops.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  State  authori- 
ties, even  with  the  protection  of  Federal  troops,  will  be  able 
to  collect  taxes  and  perform  the  functions  of  government  after 
an  early  day  in  the  new  year.  Opposition  to  them  will  be  made 
at  every  turn,  and  every  step  they  attempt  to  take  will  be  beset 
with  obstructions.  Outside  of  New  Orleans  there  is  no  party 
or  organization  in  the  State  with  sufilicient  strength  or  influence 
to  afford  the  slightest  aid.  The  State  government  has  not  the 
confidence  or  respect  of  any  portion  of  the  community.  .  .  I 
not  only  do  not  believe,  but  I  am  absolutely  certain,  that  there 
will  not  be  at  any  time,  in  Louisiana  any  organised  or  author- 
ircd  resistance  to  the  General  Government.  If  the  expres- 
sions of  the  people  are  to  be  believed,  and  I  do  believe  them, 
there  is  very  sincere  desire  to  live  quietly  under  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  the  National  Government.  But  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  [that]  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration to  the  government  of  the  present  State  executive  Is  the 
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Conditions  after  the  Revolut' 

MM.  Diary  of  Davlil  Trcnrli  Boyd.    Prefltdent  II- 
CrlODd  of  G«oerat  Sherm&n's  and  at  the  reque:^' 
Iradeni  kept  Sherman  liiformed  as  to  tbe  incidr: 
Tlin  itiins  referred  to  were  cadet  muskeU  at  i'' 
which  wiiN  n  mllUary  school.      It  waa  feared  Iti 
woulil  attempt  to  seize  them. 

^tpttmbir  jy,  1S74,     .  .   I  telegraphed  SI- 

(lay  that  the  restoration  of  Kellogg  was 

archy  an  J  lawlessness,  and  that  a  propt^ 

tcction  of  life  and  property  demanded  -I 

visional  Government  should  be  formcd- 

londing  Springfield  muskets,  and  a  nurr 

in  the  Professors'  rooms  on  the  5th  .' 

also  has  one,  and  Bob  Ferguson  is  r: 

to  help  us.     And  the  cannon  can  bc 

two  —  the  bell  rung,  as  well  as  one  i' 

alarm  for  the  young  men  of  Baton 

our  support.      I  will  not  give  up  r- 

L'nitcd  States  militarj',  or  to  some 

who  may  promise  on  his  honor  to 

not  to  be  used  here.     But  I  do  no- 

at  all.     Surely  such  a  miscrablr 

cannot  rule  longer  over  Loulslai' 

by  U.  S.  Army  —  he  must  go  » 


N«r.  I7»  rS74      •  •  Thcr. 
^nr  paople  thai  the  Radicals 
the  results  of  the  late  electio 
they  can,     Wh»i  *  burle^ur 
arannnr  bequeathed  to  us  b\ 

i>ar>  7.  tS74.    To-^a\'  ' 
Lottiwawa  are  kiokiBS  for 
^Mt  of  tbc  Presidkat,  rc^ 
fwiwt  BoanI  b  cvvde^v 
Maiftlwtb«h'a»ac^ 
mA.  at  aB  ba 
Wtik  AMenor 


■  ,11  pi 
^  are  m 
':j;hc  timej 
of  citiz«nfl 
.(id.  under  any 
ht. 

^  terror  fog 
cd  to  then 
:  iiat  cttixcn5  are 
:  Iter  long  and  vcxa-^ 
.\  vithoat  .   .  eve 
■  IS  against  the  State 
'  •  -ixradott  of  them  woulc 
:  m  oftcc;  partiality  and ' 
i^aiicmi  otjorintant 
•Jad  «i^  per  cent,  on 
I  rwmcd  crvdct;  a 
hi^tt.  Scale  and 
^  fvntt  oif  lavond  tndivic 


•jcct  of  con- 
■  i  among  all 
;    in  it,  because 
.1  is  wide-spread 
!icr  or  later  there 
he  attended  by 
;:um  to  escape  from 
'Wed  in  every  mind, 
-i>c\i,  a  blow  will  be 
to  use  the  expression 
I  .;:mirations  among  the 
.;i.*ighborhood,  and  there 
Ml  will  be  concert  of  action 
i  decisive  stand.     Without 
lie  following  as  my  deep- 
...  government  can  not  main- 
t'Mur  without  the  protection  of 
'  c  that  the  present  State  authori- 
it   Federal  troops,  will  be  able 
Hic  functions  of  government  after 
r.     Opposition  to  them  will  be  made 
p  they  attempt  to  take  will  be  beset 
'Uc  of  New  Orleans  there  is  no  party 
I  irc  with  sufficient  strength  or  influence 
The  State  government  has  not  the 
.'  any  portion  of  the  community.   .   .     I 
■.  c.  but  I  am  absolutely  certain,  that  there 
mc,  in  Louisiana  any  organized  or  author- 
*j  the  General  Government.     If  the  expres- 
:irc  to  be  believed,  and  I  do  believe  them, 
.  L  re  desire  to  live  quietly  under  the  protection 
ion  of  the  United  States  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
Minal  Government.     But  there  is  no  disguising 
"  ;;J  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Federal  adminis- 
Uc  go^'cmment  of  the  present  State  executive  is  the 
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'  -2,  the  action  of  the 
>«ad  ,:- .::  ...gating  the  results  oi 
■  •iMBiitar  November  last,  and  tl: 
k<M  Rfeptesoitatives,  on  the  4th  da) 
:  beiAg  deemed  necessary  to  tb 
,  orJer  in  this  State. 

members  of  the  Conscrva 
-rn  dccted  members  of  the  Hous 
icir  certificates  of  election  havd 
Hemming  Board,  hereby  sever] 
.  ns  CO  the  Seats  In  the  House  of 
atU  ind  arbitrament  of  George  Fj 
*cr,  William  P.  Frye,  Charles  Foster, 
'.'Srkaoa  N.  Potter,  and  Samuel  S., 
'rizcd  to  examine  and  determine 
ic  several  cases;  and  when  such 
utrcfay  severally  agree  to  abide  bj 

jtaame  members  of  the  House  oi 
11*  arrangement,  hereby  severally 
•  uaftce  and  votes  the  joint  resolution 

ui«»  oi  the  democrats  who  claimec 
!'  as  members  of  the  House  of 
js^^Stf  withheld  by  the  Returning! 

t^Dg  to  have  been  elected  Senators 

.  *  -N-cond  Senatorial  Districts,  here- 

'!   to  the  foregoing  award  and 

^  .   'S  to  abide  the   results  of  the 


.  oi  the  Democrats  who  make  ai 

j;  certificates  of  election   from 

■  i>H  severally  agree  that  upon  the 

he  foregoing  arbitrators  they  will, 

,  J)een  ratified  by  the  report  of  the 


littee  on  Elections  and  Qualifications  of  the  body  in  ses- 
at  the  State  House  claiming  to  be  the  House  of  Repre- 
KDtatives,  attend  the  sitting  of  the  said  House  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  said  report,  and  if  said  report  shall  be  adopted, 
wd  the  members  embraced  In  the  foregoing  report  shall  be 
seated,  then  the  undersigned  severally  agree  that  immediately 
upon  the  adoption  of  said  report  they  will  vote  for  the  fol- 
lovnng  joint  resolution : 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  whose  scats  there 
wti  no  controversy.] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Rfiohrd.  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
That  said  Assembly,  without  approving  the  same,  will  not  dis- 
tarb  the  present  State  Government  claiming  to  have  been  elec- 
ted in  1872,  known  as  the  Kellogg  Government,  or  seek  to  im- 
peach the  Governor  for  any  past  official  acts,  and  that  hence- 
forth  it  win  accord  to  said  Governor  all  necessary  and  legiti- 
ffiatc  support  in  maintaining  the  laws  and  advancing  the  peace 
aod  prosperity'  of  the  people  of  this  State;  and  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  to  its  members,  as  continued  under  the 
sward  of  George  F.  Hoar,  W.  A.  Wheeler,  W.  P.  Frye, 
Qnrles  Foster,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Clarkson  N.  Potter  and 
William  Walter  Phelps,  shall  remain  without  change  except 
by  resignation  or  death  of  members  until  a  new  general  elec- 
tion, and  that  the  Senate,  as  now  organized,  shall  also  remain 
onchangcd  except  so  far  as  that  body  shall  make  changes  on 
contests. 

TEXT  OF  THE  AWARD 

New  York,  March  13,  jSy§. 
The  undersigned  having  been  requested  to  examine  the  clainw 
of  the  persons  hereinafter  named  to  scats  in  the  Senate  and 
Houte  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  having 
cumlncd  the  returns  and  the  evidence  relating  to  such  claims, 
are  of  opinion,   and  do  hereby  find,   award  and  determine. 


that  .  .   [one  Conservative  senator  and  twelve  Conscrvati^ 
members  of  the  lower  house  who  had  been  excluded  by  Kelloggl 
and  the  P'ederal  authorities,  were  entitled  to  scats  in  the  leg- 
islature]. 

In  regard  to  most  of  the  cases,  the  undersigned  are  unam^ 
mous;  as  to  the  others  the  decision  is  that  of  a  majority. 

George  F.  Hoar, 
W.  A.  Wheeler, 
W.  P.  Frye, 
Charles  Foster, 
Clarkson  N.  Potter, 
WiLUAM  Walter  Phelps," 
Samuel  S.  Marshall. 


Two  Governors  in  Arkansas 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  no.  51,  ^  Conp.,  l  «««..  p.  «.    Letter  of  W.  T.  Brown, 
a  Republlcaii  who  voted  for  Baxter,  lo  President  Grant. 

[April   30.    iST4] 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Brooks  was  one  of  those  cxtremest  out- 
spoken radicals;  but  in  1872  he  deserted  his  part)-  and  ran  on 
the  Greeley  or  reform  ticket  for  governor;  got  the  democratic 
votes  entire  and  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  State  at 
all  posted  but  is  satisRcd  he  was  elected  by  several  thousand 
majority.  But  Baxter  was  the  republican  candidate,  and  was 
counted  in.  He  had  been  a  circuit  judge,  and  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  him  was  considered  one  of  those  good.  easy,, 
clever  men,  but  weak.  As  soon  as  he  was  swom  in,  he  began 
to  favor  the  very  men  who  had  him  in  the  penitentiar>'  during 
the  war  for  being  opposed  to  secession.  He  did  this  to  stop 
the  cry  of  fraud  and  usurpation  from  the  democratic  press  of 
the  State,  He  succeeded ;  and  to-day.  most  of  the  democratic 
desperadoes  of  the  State  are  at  his  back.  The  same  men  that 
murdered  four  hundred  loyal  men  in  1868  in  Arkansas  are 
to-day  Mr.  Baxter*s  aiders.  I  consider  that  both  Mr.  Brooks 
and  Baxter  arc  traitors  to  the  republican  party,  and  arc  unfl 
worthy  the  confidence  of  any  good  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
of  Mr.  Brooks's  election.     But  the  turn  things  have  taken 
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Cfae  premises  is  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  Those  who  elected 
Mf.  Baxter  are  now  generally  favorable  to  Mr.  Brooks,  and 
vke  versa. 

"The  Riot  in  Arkansas" 

Bonut  Bx.  Doc.  no.  229,  43  Gong.,  J  Bess.      Tel^ram  to  President 
Gnot.  [April  21,  U74] 

FoK  the  salce  of  taw  and  order  take  some  steps  to  suppress. 

the  riot  in  Arkansas.     Every  good  citizen  will  abide  your 

foramand.     Speak  and  we'll  obey.     The  general  impression  Is 

that  you  will  not  interfere.     Thus  they  keep  up  the  fight.    Wilt 

you  save  us?     We  are  in  a  pitiable  condition.     For  God's  sake 

help  us.     Our  whole  salvation  depends  upon  our  crops.      If 

ibis  matter  continues  much  longer  we  arc  ruined.     There  is  not 

a  man  in  Arkansas  but  what  will  obey  your  orders,  if  you  will 

ooly  demand.     President  Grant,  you  can  stop  this  muddle  if 

you  wJl,  and  if  you  do  not  you  are  responsible  for  our  ruin. 

Know  from  whence  this  comes.     We  do  not  care  —  and  T 

ipcak  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  .  .  =— who 

ii  governor.     All  we  want  is  peace. 


President's  Proclamation  on  Arkansas 

fUcbardson.  Mestiagcs  and  Papera,  vol.  vll.,  p.  272.  Baxter  wai 
nMored  and  a  oonventlOD  wbb  caUed  which  made  a  new  conatttntlon 
■Id  ordered  another  election.  A.  H.  Garland  was  elected  governor. 
BurCer  was  wUUdk.  but  the  Prwideat  wanted  Congreae  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  convention.  [Bday  Iti,  1S74] 

Whereas  certain  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  pretending 

that  Flisha  Baxter,  the  present  executive  of  Arkansas,  was  not 

ejected,  have  combined  together  with  force  and  arms  to  resist 

kb  authority  as  such  executive  and  other  authorities  of  said 

State:  and 

Whereas  said  Elisha  Baxter  has  been  declared  duly  elected 

by  the  General  Assembly  of  said  State,  as  provided  in  the  con- 

okation  thereof,  and  has  for  a  long  period  been  exercising  the 

functions  of  said  office,  into  which  he  was  inducted  according 

10  the  constitution  and  lau-s  of  said  State,  and  ought  by  Its 

citizens  to  be  considered  as  the  lawful  executive  thereof;  .  . 
n 


IX 


EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

Xomore  important  problems  were  left  by  the  Civil  War 
for  future  settlement  than  those  relating  to  the  churches 
and  to  education  in  the  former  slave  states.  Much  of  the 
trouble  and  the  bitterness  that  resulted  from  the  various 
ancmpts  to  solve  the  educational  and  church  problems 
was  due  to  mutual  misunderstandings  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  plans  formed  by  Northern  teachers  and  missionaries 
for  use  in  the  South  were  based  on  ignorance  of  actual 
conditions. 

The  Northern  view  of  the  situation,  as  shown  by  the 
various  reports  and  addresses  published  by  the  teachers* 
associations,  the  Freedmen's  Aid  societies  of  the  churches, 
Ibc  missionary  societies,  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
may  be  summarized  somewhat  as  follows:  (i)  XilC 
South  had  had  no  public  education,  was  opposed  tnJt. 
and  sucn  education  as  nad  been  given  was  based  on  wrong 
principles  and  had  resulted  in  secession,  rebellion^  etc.; 
(2)  the  poor  whites  were  densely  ignorant  and  this  ig- 
Dorance,  exploited  by  unscrupulous  leaders,  had  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  Confederacy;  (3)  not  only  were 
ihc  Southern  leaders  opposed  to  the  general  education  of 
the  white  masses,  but  all  classes  were  opposed  to  any  edu- 
cation of  the  recently  freed  negroes;  (4)  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  negro  and  the  white  was  due  to  the  en- 
forced ignorance  of  the  former— a  difference  which 
might  speedily  be  removed.  The  views  of  the  Southern 
I  may  be  given  as  follows :    ( i )    The  leaden  (those 
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who  had  been  leaders  in  state  and  church)  recognized  t 
changed  conditions  of  the  negro  and  favored  education^ 
under  Southern  supervision,  to  fit  the  negro  race  for  citi- 
zenship ;|thereforc»  under  the  leadership  of  such  men 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  of  Alabama,  Gov.  J.  L.  Orr  of  Sou 
Carolina,  and  Gen.  John   B.  Gordon  of  Georgia,   t 
church  organizations,  ncAVspapers,  the  officials  of  the  pr 
visional  governments,  and  meetings  of  citizens,  in  all  th< 
states  made  declarations  favoring  and  forming  plans  f 
negro  education,  and  established  schools;  numerous  whi 
teachers  instructed  the  negroes;  [(2)   the  masses  of  the 
whites  were  undecided  or  indiflferent;  (3)  the  lower  and, 
more  ignorant  class  of  whites  w*ere  strongly  opposed 
educating  the  negro;   (4)   in  the  Black  Belt  the  whit 
were  generally  friendly  to  negro  education,  and  in  thi 
white  districts  was  found  the  strongest  opposition.     Ai 
to  the  negroes  themselves  they  were  eager  for  education 
and  were  inclined  to  prefer  that  offered  by  the  Northern- 
ers who  had  freed  them.     In  regard  to  the  education  o 
the  negro  of  this  period  a  Hampton  teacher  has  said  tha 
"when   the  combat  was  over  and   the   'Yankee'   schoo 
ma*ams  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Northern  armies,  thi 
business  of  educating  the  negroes  was  a  continuation  o 
hostilities  against  the  vanquished  South^  and  was  so 
garded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  both  sides."  ^ 

With  the  Federal  armies  came  the  Northern  teachers 
sent  by  missionary  or  aid  societies  or  by  the  churches,  or 
brought  in  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  which  favored 
these  and  not  the  Southern  efforts  to  educate  the  blacks. 
Not  only  did  they  organize  schools  for  blacks,  but  they 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  city  school  systems  for  th^ 
whites  where  any  such  had  survived  to  the  end  of  tl 
war. 

Under  the  elaborate  systems  of  the  Reconstruction  gov* 

L    Alice  M.  Bacoo,  In  SlJiter  Fand  T^stMs,  Oceasima/  Piapen,  No.  7. 
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emmcnis,  after  1868,  attempts  were  made  to  force  the 
attendance  of  whites  and  blacks  in  the  same  schools,  but 
ly  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louis- 
isoa  were  mixed  schools  made  legal.  This  policy  was 
ftot  demanded  by  the  negro  race,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
"scalawags."  It  was  advocated  by  the  "carpetbaggers" 
ind  a  few  negro  leaders,  chiefly  mulattoes.  The  whites 
refused  to  attend  such  schools.  In  all  the  states  the 
school  systems  broke  down  for  lack  of  funds.  In  no  state 
were  the  teachers  paid  in  full  and  after  1870  salaries 
were  rarely  paid  except  in  cities.  Schools  were  revived 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Reconstruction  governments^ 
but  were  hampered  by  the  heavy  debts  left  by  the  car- 
petbag regime,  and  were  for  a  decade  or  more  poorer 
than  the  ante-bellum  schools  had  been. 
H  The  Southern  whites  objected  to  the  kind  of  education'^ 
^■ivcn  by  the  Northern  teachers  and  in  the  Reconstruc- 
^Bon  schools.  They  complained  that  the  teachers  were 
^ftoliltcal  emissaries  and  taught  doctrines  of  social  equal- 
ity, that  they  made  the  blacks  dislike  the  whites,  that  the 
teachers  were  often  fanatical  or  of  bad  character,  that 
the  schools  were  centers  of  trouble,  that  in  the  white 
ichools  textbooks  hostile  to  the  South  were  used  and  the 
popils  forced  to  sing  Northern  songs  about  the  war,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Northern  teachers  complained  that 
they  were  socially  ostracised  and  sometimes  mistreated, 
tnd  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  burned  their  schoolhouses.    -' 

During  Reconstruction  the  number  of  the  whites  who 
opposed  negro  education  increased,  and  the  Northern- 
teachers,  at  first  enthusiastic,  became  discouraged  not 
ooly  because  of  the  treatment  received,  but  because  of 
kck  of  results.  The  education  they  had  given  to  the 
oegro  was  better  suited  to  people  higher  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  Many  returned  North.  The  end  of  Re- 
construction saw  a  great  decline  in  negro  illiteracy,  but 
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an  increase  in  white  opposition  because  of  the  natun 
the  education  given  and  its  results.  The  most  promii 
sign  for  the  future  was  the  development  of  the  Hai 
ton-Tuskegee  plan  during  this  period  of  discouragem 
The  problems  with  which  Reconstruction  began  are 
the  whole,  unsolved,  except  in  so  far  as  Armstrong 
Washington  have  solved  them. 
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I    VORTHERN   VIEWS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 


Education  as  an  Element  in  Reconstruction 

htetedinff*  National  Teachers'  AaiociaHon,  1805  and  1S70.  The 
MMtoa  of  the  National  Teachers'  Aflsoclalloa  ]d  1865  was  devoted 
JriBdpaJty  to  <Ilaciu«lne  the  question  of  education  in  the  South. 
Tke  8p6ecli«e  of  the  leaders  ore  useful  to  Illustrate  the  fccHngs, 
•pialoitft.  and  knowledge  of  conditions  upon  which  the  educational 
pvt  of  the  RecooBtructlon  was  largely  baeed.  iX%^^.  1S70] 

[S.  S.  Greene,  President  N.  T.  A.,  1865]      How  was  it  in  the 
mres  where  the  institution  of  slavery  prevailed?     There  was 
M  Common  School  System.    .    .     The  children  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  were,  by  law,  prohibited  the  advantages 
of  an  education ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  free  population  were 
vtftmlly  shut  out  fronri  the  means  of  early  culture.     These 
sections  of  the  countr\%  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
St  be  parted  from  each  other,  by  different  tastes,  different 
nnrs  of  life,  different  aspirations,  different  judgments  as  to 
rigbt  and  duty  as  to  the  true  functions  of  government.     Sec- 
tional and  selfish  jealousies  are  engendered.     Designing  men 
sfiame   and  cherish  them.     Education   is  the  chief  unifying 
process  on  which  we  can  rely  for  a  permanent  peace.     Let  our 
itatesmcn  duly  consider  this  point  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tioo.  .  .     Fn  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  in  the  treatment  of 
diow  who  have  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  the  prevailing 
power,  in  the  free  discussion  of  unwelcome  topics*  it  is  grati- 
^ing  to  see  what  control  education  has  exerted  over  the  gov- 
cnirocnt  and  the  masses  of  the  loyal  States.     Would  that,  in 
Aese  respects,  faithful  history  were  not  compelled  to  exhibit  Its 
;ltfi.cst  page  in  regard  to  the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  .  . 

In  the  very  act  of  emancipation  there  is  the  sacred  prom- 
ise to  fducate.  Slavery  has  kept  the  word  education  out 
of  oar  National  Constitution.  .  .  Slavery  is  dead,  and  we 
eu  now  introduce  into  our  Constitution  the  angelic  agency  of 
edocation.  VVe  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  meet  the  demands 
•f  humanity,   civilization,   and  freedom.     We  can  not  only 
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teach  the  negroes,  but  we  can  emancipate  the  "poor  whit 
whom  ignorance  has  kept  so  long  in  bondage.  The  old  si; 
States  arc  to  be  new  missionary  ground  for  the  national  school- 
master, where,  without  regard  to  rank,  age  or  color,  he  will 
te.ich  ail  his  pupils  that  learning  and  development  are  the 
first  natural   rights  of  man.  1 

[Francis  Wayland,   1865]     The  rebellion  has  tested  thefl 
value  of  education.     It  has  been   a   war  of  education   and 
patriotism  against  ignorance  and  barbarism.   .  . 

[President  Hill  of  Harvard.  1865]  The  present  hour 
opens  peculiarly  inviting  fields  of  labor  for  those  engaged  in 
teaching,  .  .  and  in  the  new  work  of  spreading  knowledge  and 
intellectual  culture  over  the  regions  that  sat  in  darkness. 

[J.  P.  Wickersham,  1865]  What  can  education  do  for 
the  slaveholders?  The  great  majority  of  those  who  formerly 
held  slaves  are  now  just  what  they  were  before  and  during 
the  war;  and  I  am  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  are  any 
means  by  which  they  can  be  made,  as  a  class,  good  and  loyal 
citizens.  .  .  Events  seem  to  show  that  nearly  all  are  at  heart 
still  opposed  to  free  governments,  and  to  the  crowning  excel- 
lencies of  free  governments  —  free  men,  free  thought,  free 
speech  and  free  schools.  If  pardoned,  and  permitted  to  retain 
their  property  and  the  privileges  of  citizens,  they  will  soon 
attempt  to  regain  their  lost  power  in  the  State  and  National 
Governments,  and  to  revive  the  aristocratic  forms  of  Southern 
society.  If  pardoned,  but  not  permitted  to  retain  their  prop- 
erty, or  the  privileges  of  citizens,  a  few  may  quietly  submit 
to  what  they  will  consider  their  hard  condition;  some  will 
leave  the  country  —  the  more  the  better  —  while  others  will 
remain,  to  trouble  every  community  in  which  they  live  with 
their  ill-concealed  treason.  They  have  been  already  sadly  mis- 
educated,  and  they  would  scornfully  reject  all  proffers  of  edu- 
cation at  our  hands.  They  arc  the  thorns  around  which,  and 
in  spite  of  which,  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic  must  heal. 
We  must  treat  them  as  Western  farmers  do  the  stumps  inj 
their  clearings;  work  around  them,  and  let  them  rot  out. 

What  can  education  do  for  the  non-slaveholding  whites  of 
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South?  .    .   The  great  majority  are  deplorably  ignorant 
■more  ignorant,  .  .  than  the  slaves  themselves.     They  were 
cribcd  by  travelers  in  the  South,  before  the  war,  not  only 
ignorant,  but  as  idle  and  debased.     Those  who  have  seen 
och  of  the  rebel  armies  or  of  the  rebel  prisoners  during  the 
»ar,  can  well  believe  that  those  accounts  are  not  exaggerations. 
\t  Point  Lookout,  only  about  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  rebel 
'prisoners  could  read  and  write ;  and  these  prisoners  were  equally 
intelligent  with  those  confined  elsewhere. 

It  was  this  Ignorance  that  enabled  the  rebel  leaders  to  crc- 
iic  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  this  class  of  persons  against 
tbc  North,  and  to  induce  them  to  enlist  in  their  armies.  .    .  As 
loog  as  they  are  ignorant,  they  will  remain  the  tools  of  political 
demagogues,  and  therefore  be  incapable  of  self-government.  .  . 
What  can  education  do  for  the  freedmcn?     .  .      It  still  de- 
pends upon  the  North  —  upon  us  —  whether  the  freedmen  are 
to  sur\'ivc  the  ''struggle  for  life"  which  they  must  now  con- 
front, or  whether,  like  the  native  red  men,  they  are  to  perish.  .  . 
To  set  the  slaves  free  will  be  a  doubtful  blessing  to  them,  if 
wc  do  no  more.     American  society  has  little  patience  with  the 
weak  and  the  thriftless.  .  . 

[Andrew  J.  Rickoflf,  1865]  One  class,  because  of  the  sta- 
bility of  slavery  and  the  dominance  of  the  slave-owning  classes, 
was  secure  only  in  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  whites,  and  they 
were  at  once  too  ignorant  and  too  much  under  the  influence  and 
power  oi  the  slaveocracy  to  be  induced  to  step  forth  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  a  third  class  were  prohibited  from 
learning  to  read,  and  the  severest  penalties  of  the  statute  laws 
were  directed  against  persistence  in  teaching  them,  and  the  yet 
■cverer  penalties  of  Lynch  law,  the  gag,  the  thumbscrew,  and 
the  gallows,  against  even  the  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  do  so.  . , 
He  [the  negro]  must  be  strengthened  against  the  views  of  the 
whites,  and  against  the  wiles,  the  guile  and  hate  of  his  baffled 
masters  and  their  minions. 

[Gen.  John  Eaton,  1870]  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
here  that  the  sentiments  which  struggled  for  the  overthrow  of 
the   Union   had  been   the  subjects  of  misguided  instruction, 


poisoning  specially  for  a  generation  the  channels  of  thought 
among  the  people  of  a  large  section  of  the  country.  On  thej 
other  handf  the  sentiments  which  sustained  the  Union  existed,| 
nay,  were  strong,  clear  and  active,  only  to  the  extent  that 
patriotic  teachers  and  educational  instrumentalities  had  made 
them  so.  Some  one  in  1861  fitly  observed  —  "the  plantation 
system  and  the  school  district  system  have  come  to  a  crisis.**! 


The  Negro's  Capacity  for  Education 

Report  of  New  England  Freedmen'a  AM  Society.  [1866] 

Their  belief  that  reading  and  writing  are  to  bring  with  them 
inestimable  advantages,  seems,  in  its  universality  and  intensity, 
like  a  mysterious  instinct.  All  who  have  been  among  them  bear 
witness  to  this  fact.  As  respects  aptitude  to  learn,  there  is 
similar  unanimity  of  testimony.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
man  or  woman  whose  only  school-tratning  heretofore  has 
been  that  of  the  plantation-school,  or  that  children  whose 
ancestors  have  been  slaves  for  generations  back,  should  show 
the  same  quickness  that  the  children  of  New-England  parents 
manifest.  The  negro  adult  or  child,  before  he  enters  the 
Freedmen's  school,  has  been  at  a  very  bad  preparatory  school. 
Slave-masters  arc  not  good  schoolmasters:  still,  —  due  allow- 
ance made  for  parentage  and  training  —  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  aptitude  at  acquiring  the  elements  of  knowledge  is, 
by  the  testimony  of  all  our  teachers,  marvelous  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. They  do  not  write  as  if  they  found  calls  for  more 
patience  than  is  demanded  in  our  ordinary  Northern  schools. 
And  it  is  a  most  significant  fact,  that  the  most  enthusiastic  are 
not  the  new  teachers,  but  those  who  have  been  at  their  posts 
from  the  beginning.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some,  to  know  that 
they  do  not  find  any  difference,  in  respect  to  intellect,  between 
those  of  pure  blood  and  those  of  mixed  blood. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  educating  the  freedmen, 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Its  results  will  reach  into  the 
future.  .  .  The  great  mass  of  white  men,  who  are  now  disloyal, 
will  remain,  for  some  time  to  come,  disaffected.  Black  men  who 
are  now   friendly  will   remain  so.     And  to  them  must   the 


I 
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coantry   look  in  a  large  degree,   as  a  counteracting  influence 
jgalnst  the  evil  councils  and  designs  of  the  white  freemen. 


Northern  Songs*in  Southern  Schools 

Btmae  Report  na.  16.  39  Cong..  S  Scm..  pp.  239,  392.  399.  430.  State- 
mat*  of  Northern  teachers  who  had  taugbt  In  New  Orleans,  1863 
to  1666.  In  the  Southern  cKlea  where  the  army  conirQlIed  teachers 
had  to  t&ke  the  test  oath  and  thus  manT  Northern  teachers  were 
placed  In  the  schools  There  was  objection  to  them  and  popular 
deaB&EUl  caused  their  removal  Id  1866.  [1866] 

[Testimony  of  Miss  M.  A.  Armstrong:]  I  believe  that  over 
a  hundred  [teachers]  were  left  out,  and  every  one  who  made 
any  display  of  patriotism  in  school,  or  encouraged  the  children 
to  lov-c  the  Union  or  to  sing  national  airs.  .  .  I  was  requested 
.  .  that  songs  obnoxious  to  the  people  should  not  be  permitted. 
I  handed  the  list  of  songs  we  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  to  the 
superintendent  and  asked  him  to  point  out  any  that  were 
obnoxious  and  I  would  leave  them  out.  There  was  nothing  but 
Union  songs  .  .  and  war  songs.  .  .  I  saw  him  afterward  and 
asked  him  why  I  lost  my  position.  He  said  he  could  but  admire 
those  who  refused  to  teach  and  refused  to  take  the  oath  under 
General  Butler  .  .  he  told  me  that  I  had  better  not  have  any- 
thing sung  obnoxious  to  the  people.  .  .  The  Confederate  cause 
was  not  permitted  to  be  brought  up  on  any  occasion ;  but  when  I 
could  bring  up  the  Union  cause  I  did  so. 

[Testimony  of  Miss  Maria  Taylor;!  Once  on  a  visit  of 
the  superintendent  to  my  school  he  said  he  would  like  to  hear 
•oroc  singing.  I  asked  him  what  kind.  He  said  nothing 
political.  He  knew  there  was  nothing  political  sung  there 
except  on  one  side.  The  girls  could  not  sing  anything  else 
and  therefore  did  not  sing.  .  .  [Wc  sang]  such  as  Hail  Col- 
umbia, Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  Yankee  Doodle.  .  .  Songs 
of  that  nature  only.  .  .  Question.  Did  you  sing  "John 
Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  ground?"  Yes,  sir,  we 
■lUig  that.  .  .  It  was  pretty  hard  to  get  some  of  the  girls  to 
sing  it.  .  .  I  insisted  on  their  singing  anything  that  was  de- 
termined to  sing-  .  .  We  sung  all  the  Union  songs  and  all 
dw  war  songs. 


AiniLDE  OF  THE  SOLTHERN  WHITES 
TOWARD  NEGRO  EDUCATION 


An  Appeal  fron  the  Freedmen 


U,    IMK. 


[IM6] 


D&AS  frieadi  aod  fonaer  vutcn:  Wc  know  there  is  x 
large  wmthet  Off  vUspt  ^id  a^pled  men.  who  are  well  edu- 
^Utd^  «»d  Imtc  ho  cnfloyvMni  by  which  to  make  a  li\*ing. 
Thoc  fNSnon  ve  vould  be  pleued  to  sec  taking  an  interest 
in  f'athwn^  ovr  ckikiren,  «ad  tmnnc  them  op  in  the  way  they 
ilionU  fo.  Wc  are  greMlf  ■  vmi  of  xfaooU,  and  to  persons 
wIm>  wiQ  csiaMiali  iImm^  wc  «3I  gBwaotee  our  undi\nded  sup- 
poet.  Our  <Nm  pc«|ilc  arc  tlic  proper  ones  to  teach  us,  and 
wc  sincerely  vnh  then  to  ^  it.  •  ,  And  why  should  it  be  con- 
Mkred  a  iKmiili  mem  no  ■»!«  a  living  at  this  business  in  the 
Soatli?  Wc  ONlse  c«r  Gviac  ok  of  the  people  here,  and  there- 
fore wt  tlmk  it  our  doty  to  spend  our  money  with  those  who 
have  «u*raineU  and  taken  care  of  its. 

The  United  Statca  CcHtMoment  and  your  State  Convention 
gaw  us  our  inrcdom*  aad  wc  prefer  you  to  any  other  to  havt 
the  money  dkmed  from  oar  daiH  labor  for  teaching  our 
children.  If  tom  all  scawl  bad^  strangers  will  come  in  and 
take  che  mone>'  inxn  under  four  haxKis  and  carry  it  away 
to  hulld  up  their  own  cooatry.  Tbcy  arc  not  ashamed  to 
make  money  from  any  class  of  nacsi. 

in  Mobile  the  colored  achoots  are  taught  by  strangers,  and 
they  are  nuking  Urig:e  sums  of  money.  In  that  cit>'  alonc^ 
not  less  than  1300  or  ij^lX)  colored  children  arc  at  school  and 
all  of  them  pay,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  or  twelve. 

We  are  trying  to  boy  a  lot  in  the  soburbs  of  the  city,  upon 
which  to  build  a  achooMiouae  and  cbarch-  If  the  teachers  can 
get  any  place  to  make  a  commencement  we  will  send  our 
children  at  once. 


"Shall  the  Negro  be  Educated?" 

Silflu  (Alabama)  Times,  December  30.  1865.    Edltoriah  In  answer  lo 
tt»  "Appeal"  printed  almve,  [1866] 

The  negroes  arc  in  our  midst.     We  cannot  get  rid  of  them. 

If  Is  absurd  and  impracticable  to  propose  to  send  them  out  of 

Ac  country.  .  .  However  much  such  a  consummation  is  to 
be  desired,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  by  any  sane 
man.  .  . 

The  negroes  are  among  us,  for  good  or  evil;  they  must  be 
tJDght  to  support  themselves  and  contribute  to  the  common- 
weaJth ;  they  must  be  made  useful  members  of  society ;  or,  failing 
in  this,  they  will  become  an  insupportable  tax  upon  the  property, 
enterprise,  and  productive  industry  of  the  country',  and  the 
whites  will  be  dragged  down  with  them  to  a  lower  depth  of 
poverty  and  woe  than  we  have  yet  reached. 

Wc  have  been  the  legal  guardians  of  the  negroes,  and  no 
legislation,  no  change  of  circumstances,  can  relieve  us  from  the 
moral  responsibility  of  such  a  relationship  in  the  future. 

Thc>'  were  bom  our  slaves  —  they  have  grown  up  in  our 
lervnce;  they  have  been  taught  to  labor  for  us.  .  , 

They  did  not  seek  freedom.  They  did  not  rebel  against 
oar  authority.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  past  four  years 
our  properties  and  the  treasures  of  our  hearts  were  absolutely 
m  their  power  and  under  their  protection. 

To  their  eternal  honor  be  it  recorded  that  despite  the  procla- 
mations of  the  United  States  Government,  the  appeals  of 
Federal  army  officers,  and  the  instigation  of  emissaries  from 
abroad,  despite  the  tempting  offer  of  freedom  presented  in  the 
mott  attractive  and  seductive  form,  they  everywhere  were  faith- 
ful, they  nowhere  committed  a  single  outrage  upon  the  defense- 
lenoncs  in  their  midst.  .  . 

As  they  must  remain  here,  a  due  regard  for  the  public  weal 
imperatively  requires  that  they  shall  be  educated,  taught  at 
least  to  read  and  write.  .  . 

Steeped  In  ignorance,  they  can  never  be  made  to  understand 
the  rcfponsibilities  that  rest  upon  them  as  freedmen,  or  induced 
lo  perform  the  duties  growing  out  of  them.  Other  means, 
■icfa  as  we  have  suggested,  may  prevent  them  from  becoming 
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an  unbearable  burden  upoa  society  —  may  make  them  to  some 
degree  self-ndtttstiag:  but  without  the  rudinients  of  educadon 
they  can  never  be  e]e\-ated  above  the  condition  of  serfs,  nor 
released  from  the  rutehge  and  care  of  the  whites  —  they  must 
forever  remain  a  tax,  an  incubus.  .  . 

We  hav-e  recognized  the  freedom  of  the  negroes,  admitted 
them  into  the  courts  as  parties  and  as  witnesses,  guaranteed  the 
protection  of  their  property  and  persons  —  let  it  go  further, 
and  by  such  means  as  reflection  and  discussion  shall  show  ui  to 
be  practicable,  not  only  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  the 
rudiments  of  educadon,  but  compel  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  proffered  boon. 


Why  the  Negroes  should  be  Educated 


Selma    (AlAbun&>    Time*,   Jan«    30,    1S66.     Heofrures 
dUsa&s  of  Oxtord.  UUsUslppl,  June  IS.  18«6. 


proposed   by 


That  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  measures  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Southern  people  themselves  to  provide  the 
ways  and  means  of  educating  the  freedmen,  is  a  conviction  to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  the  following  considerations:  ■ 

1.  This  people  arc  now  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  ' 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  for  which  they  arc,  to  a  certain  extent,  _ 
unprepared.  I 

2.  They  consider  us,  their  former  owners,  to  be  now,  as 
we  have  always  been,  their  natural  guardians  and  their  best 
friends. 

3.  It  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  education  as  widely  as  possible  among  all  classes  of 
people  in  our  country. 

4.  If  it  ever  was  good  policy  to  keep  them  ignorant,  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  longer  so,  but  the  very  reverse. 

5.  The  right  of  suffrage  will,  in  all  probability,  be  given  to 
this  people  at  some  future  day.  m 

6.  Ignorant  voters  are  the  curse  of  our  country.  V 

7.  If  we  do  not  teach  them  some  one  else  will,  and  who- 
ever thus  benefits  them  will  win  an  influence  over  them  which 
will  control  their  votes. 
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t  If  we  perform  this  service  then  we  shall  secure  thetr 
[identification  with  us  in  promoting  all  our  interests. 

So  much  for  policy  and  interest  —  the  least  elevated  form  of 
the  argument.     Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  its  moral  bearings. 

1,  'Jhe  church  is  the  light  of  the  world;  it  is  therefore 
bound  ro  illuminate  the  surrounding  region.    There  is  no  special 
injunction  to  enlighten  the  white  race  only,  but  we  arc  to 
"freach  the  gospel  to  ezery  creature."        "Search  the  Scrip- 
tures" is  the  command  not  addressed  to  our  race  only,  but  to 
mankind.     God  "commandcth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent." 
We  arc  unquestionably  responsible  to  God  for  our  influence  and 
ability  to  do  good.     "The  poor  yc  have  always  with  you,"  Is 
the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  and  by  his  providential  arrange- 
ment wc  arc  constantly  reminded  that  we  live  not  for  our- 
kIvcs  alone;  the  colored  race  arc  now  emphatically  "the  poor 
among  the  people." 

2.  But  do  wc  not  owe  it  to  them  as  a  debt  of  gratitude? 
Wc  remember  how  they,  for  our  sakes,  endured  heat  and  cold, 
wet  and  dry,  summer  and  winter,  cultivating  our  fields,  minister- 
ing lo  our  comforts,  promoting  our  wealth,  improving  the 
country,  and  actually  advancing  civilization,  by  their  physical 
labor:  attending  upon  us  at  all  stages  of  our  lives,  nursing  our 
children,  waiting  upon  the  sick,  going  with  us  to  the  burial  of 
oar  dead,  and  mingling  their  tears  with  ours  in  the  open  grave. 
Canit  be  that  all  this  is  forgotten  ?  And  is  it  not  a  small  return 
for  all  this  that  we  are  asked  to  make,  when  it  is  proposed  that 
wc  shall  give  them  that  modicum  of  instruction  which  will 
enable  them  to  read,  or  at  least  to  know  the  way  of  life 
eternal?  .  . 

But  while  we  would  not  plead  for  the  authority  of  great 
aames  as  a  sanction  to  our  course,  or  an  inducement  to  others, 
at  the  same  time  wc  rejoice  to  find,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
South,  the  prominent  citizens  and  oflRcial  dignitaries  are  actively 
moving  in  this  matter.  In  South  Carolina,  Gov.  Orr  and  the 
firtt  citizens  of  Charleston  are  urging  the  establishment  of  the 
common  school  system  for  the  freedmen.  In  Alabama,  ex- 
Governor  Moore  and  ex-Congressman  Curry  arc  engaging  in 
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the  movement,  and  elsewhere  in  Mississippi,  this  field  of  labor 
is  occupied  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  citizens. 
All  this  shows  that  the  influence  is  at  work  which  Is  to  put  into 
general  operation  an  effective  system  of  instruction  for  this  peo- 
ple, in  sacred  and  in  secular  knowledge.  Let  us,  therefore, 
engage  in  the  work  in  earnest,  according  as  God  shall  open  the 
way  for  us,  and  as  you  consider  your  duty  in  connection  with 
the  work,  we  ask  you  to  decide  upon  that  course  that  you  will 
probably  approve  when  the  light  of  a  coming  eternity  shall  be 
shed  upon  the  subject. 


The  Southern  Churches  and  Negro  Education 

Benate  Ex.  Doc.  no.  ff.  S9  Conff.,  t  Sett.,  p.  11.  Report  of  Gen.  Wagefl 
Swayne.  Assistant  Commlnioner  of  the  Freedmeo'e  Bureau  Id  AU^\ 
boma.  [October  31.  I8GS] 

Quite  early  in  the  year  the  several  religious  denominations 
took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  frcedmen. 
The  principal  argument  was  an  appeal  to  sectional  and  sectarian 
prejudice,  lest,  the  work  being  inevitable,  the  influence  which 
must  come  from  it  be  realized  by  others;  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  was  but  the  shield  and  weapon  which  men  of  unselfish  prin- 
ciple found  necessary-  at  first. 

Advantage  was  immediately  taken  of  the  course  of  these 
religious  bodies  to  extend  the  area  of  school  operations.  At 
towns  and  places  where  there  were  no  troops,  were  fourKl 
[Southern  white]  men  willing,  under  cover  of  it,  to  open 
schools  or  to  protect  them,  and  whose  position  made  them 
safe.  Schools  were  opened  in  this  way  at  Tuskcgee,  Auburn, 
Opelika ,  Sa  1cm,  Greenvi lie,  Demopolis,  Evergreen ,  Mount 
Meigs,  Tuscaloosa,  Gainesville,  Marion,  and  Wetumpka,  and 
later  at  Troy,  Cubahatchee,  Prattsville,  and  Ha>'7iesville;  while 
opportunities  beyond  our  means  are  still  developing. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  presence  of  a  school  dis- 
pelled the  prejudice  against  it,  and  the  bitterness,  at  first  so 
dangerous  and  obstructive,  has  been  gradually  converted  to  a 
positive  approval. 


Attitude  of  Whites  tou-ard  Negro  Education 


Southern  Whites  should  Teach  Negroes 

ifcyotgamwy  Advcriiser.  July  24.  1867.  [1867] 

Alfred  McDonald,  a  well  known  and  respected  freedman 
of  Montgomery,  is  calling  upon  our  citizens  for  :iid  to  purchase 
a  tot  on  which  to  build  a  school  house.  Gcn'l  Howard  has 
appropriated  a  sufficient  amount  to  build  the  house,  and  enough 
is  to  be  subscribed  to  purchase  the  lot.  The  citi/ens  are  re- 
sponding in  a  liberal  manner,  and  thus  justifying  the  interest 
they  feci  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  Our 
people  have  not  been  as  prompt  to  teach  the  colored  people 
themselves  as  they  should  be,  trusting  it  to  those  who  do  not 
have  very  kind  feelings  for  the  South.  A  great  many  young 
men  who  arc  disabled  for  active  work  could  find  remunerative 
labor  in  teaching  the  colored  children,  and  there  is  no  discredit 
in  it.  It  is  a  positive  benefit  to  all  concerned  for  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  South  to  teach  their  fonner  slaves.  Some  of 
the  school  books  used  by  teachers  arc  embellished  with  all  sorts 
of  stories  about  the  cruelties  and  persecutions  of  white  people 
toward  the  blacks,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long 
as  strangers  come  in  and  teach  them.  Education  was  a  danger- 
ous thing  as  long  as  slavery  existed.  No  people  are  more 
degraded  than  an  Ignorant  race  of  free  people.  Let  the  colored 
people  be  educated  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  let  the  Southern 
people  help  them  to  build  their  school  houses  and  teach  them 
coo. 
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3.    NORTHERN  AID  TO  NEGRO  EDUCATION 


The  Desire  of  the  Blacks  for  Education 

Senate  Ex,  Doc.  no.  ^,  .1«i  Cong.,  I  Seas.      Report  of  J.  W.  AlTord. 
SuperlDieadeot  of  Schools  for  the  Fre^dmen'B  Bureau. 

[Januarjr  1.  1S6C] 

A  GENERAL  dcsirc  for  education  is  everywhere  manifested.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  Halifax  county,  very  good  schools  -were 
found  taught  and  paid  for  hy  the  colored  people  themselves. 
Said  a  gentleman  to  me»  *'I  constantly  see  in  the  streets  and  on 
the  door>steps  opposite  my  dwelling  groups  of  little  ncgroe* 
studying  their  spelling-hooks."  .  . 

Not  only  are  individuals  seen  at  study,  and  under  the  mosc 
untoward  circumstances,  but  in  very  many  places  I  have  found 
what  I  will  call  "native  schools/*  often  nide  and  very  imperfect, 
but  there  they  are,  a  group,  perhaps,  of  all  ages,  tr>*ing  to  Icam. 
Some  young  man,  some  woman,  or  old  preacher,  in  cellar,  or 
shed,  or  corner  of  a  negro  meeting-house,  with  the  alphabet  in 
hand,  or  a  torn  spelling-book,  is  their  teacher.  All  are  full  of 
enthusiasm  with  the  new  knowledge  the  book  is  imparting  to 
them. 

Bureau  Schools  in  North  Carolina 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  no.  6".  .»  Conff..  i  Seas.,  p.  104.    Report  of  Geo.  John 
C.  Robinson  of  the  Preedmen's  Bureau.  [1SG6] 

It  is  no  unfrequcnt  occurrence  to  witness  in  the  same  rooms, 
and  pursuing  the  same  studies,  the  child  and  parent  —  youth 
and  gray  hairs  — all  eagerly  grasping  for  that  by  which,  ob- 
tained, they  are  intellectually  regenerated.   ,    .  M 
As  an  evidence  of  the  great  interest  manifested  for  acquiring  " 
knowledge,  an  instance,  probably  never  before  equalled  in  the     , 
history  of  education,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  schools  of  ■ 
this  State,  where  side  by  side  sat  representatives  of  four  genera- 
tions in  a  direct  line,  viz.:  a  child  six  years  old,  her  mother,  ^ 
grandmother,  and  great-grandmother,  the  latter  over  75  years  ■ 
of  age.     All  commenced  their  alphabet  together,  and  each  one 
can  read  the  Bible  fluently. 
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Night  schools  have  met  with  gratifying  success,  and  arc 
eagerly  sought  for  by  those  whose  labors  are  of  such  a  character 
as  JO  prevent  their  attendance  during  the  day.  .  . 

Sunday  schools  have  been  established  at  many  points  where 
teachers  reside.  .  .  It  is  evident  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished by  their  establishment,  and  no  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  their  full  development. 


A  Northern  Teacher  and  a  Southern  Editor 

rt'0«dm*H'$  Record.  April.  1867.  [1867] 

Charlottesville,  Fa.,  Feb.  9,  '^^7. 
NfR.  J.  C.  SOUTHALL. 

Not  knowing  any  Southerners  personally.  I  have  always  sent 
to  the  North  for  everything  indispensable  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  work  here;  but  having  heard  colored  people  speaking  of 
you  as  a  true  friend  to  the  cause  of  education  among  them,  I 
take  the  liberty,  on  their  behalf,  of  requesting  you  to  make  a 
donation  to  the  Jefferson  School,  in  the  form  of  printed  diplo- 
mas, stating  that  the  graduate  is  qualified  to  commence  teach- 
ing the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  &c. 

If  you  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  work  to  aid  it  in  this 
way,  I  will  send  you  a  manuscript  to  be  printed.  Six  or  eight 
copies  will  suffice.  .  . 

Yours  respectfully, 

Anna  Gardner. 

Chronicle  Office,  Charlottesville,  Fa, 
Feb.  12,  1867. 
Miss  Gardner,  I  take  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  negro  race  as  any  one.  1  am  anxious  to  see  them  educated 
and  elevated,  and  am  prepared  to  give  my  aid  to  further  those 
objects.  The  impression  among  the  white  residents  of  Char- 
lottesville is,  that  your  instruction  of  the  colored  people  who 
attend  your  school  contemplates  something  more  than  the  com- 
munication of  the  ordinary  knowledge  implied  in  teaching  them 
to  read,  write,  cypher,  &c.  The  idea  prevails  that  you  instruct 
them  in  politics  and  sociology;  that  you  come  among  us  not 


merely  as  an  ordinary  school  teacher,  but  as  a  political  mission- 
ary; that  you  communicate  to  the  colored  people  ideas  of  social 
equality  with  the  whites.  With  your  first  object  we  sympa- 
thize: the  second  we  regard  as  mischic\-ous,  and  as  only  tending 
to  disturb  the  good  feeling  between  the  two  races. 

If  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you  do  not  confine  your 
teachings  to  the  topics  usually  covered  by  school  Instruction,  I 
will  cheerfully  furnish  without  charge  the  circulars  you  applied 
for. 

Respectfully, 

Jaaies  C.  Southall. 

Mr.  J.  C.  SouTHALL,  I  teach  in  school  and  out,  so  far  as  my 
political  influence  extends,  the  fundamental  principles  of  "poli- 
ties'* and  "sociology."  viz.:  — 

"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  yc 
even  so  unto  them." 

Yours  in  behalf  of  truth  and  justice, 

Anna  Gardner. 

A  Foreigner's  ObservBtions 

BoMMS  Report  no.  121.  41  Cong..  2  Seir,  p.  21.  KxtracU  from  a 
report  made  to  the  Freach  mintster  of  poblic  ioBtmcUon  by  M. 
Hippeau,  on  "Eoolee  pour  les  E^nf&uta  de  Couletir,"  C1S70] 

It  was  in  Washington  that  the  first  schools  for  the  children 
of  freedmcn  were  established.  The  schools  are  of  all  grades, 
and  the  general  [Howard]  is  even  constructing  large,  beautiful 
edifices  for  a  college  and  a  university.  I  was  full  of  the  mem- 
ories of  the  most  flourishing  schools  in  the  East,  and  I  was 
well  qualified  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  differences  In  intellec- 
tual aptitudes  of  the  two  races.  I  must  say  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any.  All  the  teachers  .  .  that  I  have 
consulted  on  that  point  arc  of  the  same  opinion. 

My  opinion  of  the  intellectual  aptitudes  of  colored  children 
is  shared  by  men  of  good  faith  who  have,  like  me,  visited  the 
schools  of  the  South.  An  English  traveler,  Dr,  Zincke,  in  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  America,  says:  "I  must  confess  my 
astonishment  at  the  intellectual  acuteness  displayed  by  a  class 


of  colored  pupils.  They  had  acquired,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
m  imount  of  knowledge  truly  remarkable :  never  in  any  school 
in  England,  and  1  have  visited  many,  have  I  found  the  pupils 
able  to  comprehend  so  readily  the  sense  of  their  lessons;  never 
have  I  heard  pupils  ask  questions  which  showed  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  subjects  they  were  studying." 

What  I  saw  at  Oberlin  confirmed  entirely  the  opinion  I  had 
fofmed.  .  .  This  remarkable  institution  is  educating  a  large 
number  of  colored  students.  I  found  fourteen  young  colored 
girls  in  the  most  advanced  class,  and  they  appeared  in  no 
way  inferior  to  their  white  companions.  In  1868  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  fifteen  young  men  and  ten  young 
women.  The  principal  of  the  institution,  in  an  address  to  the 
students,  stated  that  in  literary  taste  and  philological  ability 
these  colored  pupils  were  unexcelled  by  any  of  their  white  fel- 
low graduates.  The  opinion  of  the  professors  at  Oberlin  is 
thit  there  is  no  difference  in  Intelligence  manifested  by  the 
t»'o  races.  In  a  Greek  class  of  twenty-seven  pupils  of  both 
races,  instructed  by  a  young  lady  of  twenty-five  years,  daughter 
of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  college,  a  young  colored  girl 
translated  with  exactitude,  a  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Thucydides.  The  negro  race  constitutes  nearly  a  fifth  part 
of  the  population  of  Oberlin,  and  one  of  the  professors  as- 
tercd  me  that  the  most  peaceable,  well-behaved,  and  studious 
otizens  of  that  place  belonged  to  the  colored  race.  They  are 
aisociated  with  the  whites  in  all  business  and  social  relations, 
lad  no  animosity  is  exhibited  by  cither.  The  white  man  there 
is  no  more  disturbed  at  sitting  beside  a  colored  man  in  the 
municipal  council  or  on  the  committee  of  education  than  In  an 
omnibus  or  at  a  restaurant  table.  This  fair  treatment  of  the 
blacks,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal;  but  every  day  weak- 
ens the  repugnance  which  has  hitherto  constituted  an  insuper- 
able barrier  between  the  two  races. 
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Value  of  the  MkaeiHur  Work 

•f  oc  jr« 

Many  in  the  Sooth  turc  been  accused  of  being  opposed 
negro  edocatioo,  when  chej  hare  oqJt  been  opposed  to 
things  practised  tn  the  schoob  not  tn  any  way  csscnctal  to 
primary  object,  .  . 

But,  men  of  the  Sooth,  let  me  uy  that  from  the  \*en'  natur 
of  the  re\-oIiition,  from  your  rebtions  to  the  negro  in  the  pa 
you  could  not  have  been  the  negro's  teacher.  .  .     The  X< 
has  sent  some  of  her  best  sons  and  daughters  to  you  for 
trainfng.     Some  have  been  fanatical,  many  have  been  mistake 
in  regard  to  their  true  relation  to  the  white  man  and  black? 
Some  things  have  been  done  to  alienate  the  races  and  create 
hardness.     Yet  they  were  God*s  own  people,  and  in  manjl 
things  have  led  the  negroes  in  God's  own  way,  to  the  blessing 
of  all.     They  have  raised  up  and  trained  leaders  among  the 
negroes  who  are  guiding  their  own  people  out  of  the  wildcr- 
tKH.     Your  industrial  conditions  are  improved;  your  land  id 
better  tilled;  your  factories  have  nr»ore  skilled  laborers  because 
they  came  to  you.     The  negroes,  from  their  tutelage,  arc  the 
most  humble,  the  most  honest,  the  most  capable  of  all  your 
laborers.     Those  trained  by  them  in  head  and  hand  and  heai 
arc  your  best  citizens  of  that  race.     They  came  as  from  Gc 
to  you,  and  your  land  has  been  blessed  by  their  coming. 


MIXED  SCHOOLS 


A  Debate  on  Mixed  Schools 

hooetdiHffi  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  JUSfi, 
npL  K^.  900.  Spe«cbes  by  B.  O.  Duncan,  scala-wae.  and  J.  J.  Wright, 
molKQo.  In  escb  Reoonst ruction  conventloa  the  Questloo  of  mixed 
icbools  wu  dcbftted.  [186S] 

(B.  O.  Duncan]     The  subject  of  education  is,  under  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  our  State,  probably  the  most  important  one 
wc  have  had  to  consider  in  this  body.  .  .     Our  success  as  a 
party,  and  our  success  as  a  people,  depends  entirely  upon  our 
being  able  to  educate  the  masses  of  the  people.     Of  this,  no 
one  is  more  convinced  than  I  am,  and  no  one  is  more  earnest 
in  the  desire  than  I  am,  to  see  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
our  State  educated  without  regard  to  the  complexion  of  their 
ikini.     In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  know  that  I  am  sustained 
by  the  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and  Christian   feeling  of  the 
State.  .   .  I  need  only  refer,  as  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  the 
Ktions  of  the  Conventions,  conferences,  etc.,  of  the  different 
(Icnominations  of  the  State.     The  Baptist  State  Convention, 
which   met  at  Anderson   last  August,    unanimously   adopted 
resolutions  introduced  by  Dr.  Furman,  President  of  Furman 
University,  warmly  urging  the  education  of  the  colored  people 
in  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  every  way  practicable;  and  express- 
wg  regret  that  the  property  of  the  denomination  would  not 
dlow  it  to  take  more  active  steps.     The  resolutions  provide 
that  colored  theological  students,  or  ministers  applying  for 
instruction   to  the  Southern  Theological  Seminary,  at  Green- 
ville, shall  receive  such  instruction  of  the  professors.     That 
Baptist  Convention  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Winkler,  of  this 
dty,  and  was  composed  of  the  intelligence  and  learning  of  the 
denomination  throughout  the  State.      Measures  of  a  like  char- 
acter have  been  adopted  by  similar  bodies  in  the  State;  and 
all  over  the  State  you  find  the  intelligent,  educated  ministers, 
founding  Sunday  Schools  for  colored  children,  and  urging  the 
I  necessity  of  their  education.     You  find  in  many  localities  strong 
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objections,  it  is  true:  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
jority  of  our  white  people  arc  woefully  ignorant.  .  .  My  as- 
sertion applies  only  to  the  intelligent,  and  there  I  contend  that 
I  am  right.  The  earnest  desire  to  educate  all  the  people,  is 
general  among  them.  .  .  Let  us  then  not  begin  wrong  in  this 
al!  important  matter.  .  .  If  we  begin  by  educating  the 
masses,  we  end  by  overcoming  their  prejudices.  But  if  we  be-fl 
gin  by  attempting  to  overcome  the  prejudice  by  force  and  edu- 
cating them  afterwards,  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  plan  ™ 
will  result  in  a  failure.  I 

Now,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  .  .  opening  the 
public  schools  to  all?  Simply  that  they  would  be  attended 
only  by  the  colored  children.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  en- 
force a  mixture  in  this  way,  I  have  no  idea  that  fifty  white 
children  in  the  State  would  attend  the  public  schools.  The 
frecdmen^s  [Bureau]  schools  are  now  .  .  opened  to  all:  and 
yet  I  believe  not  one  white  pupil  in  the  State  attends  them. 
The  result  would  be  exactly  the  same  with  our  public  schools. 
This  is  the  state  of  affairs  that  we  should  certainly  desire  to 
avoid.  In  the  first  place,  the  poor  white  children  would  be 
deprived  of  any  chance  of  education.  They  would  continue 
ignorant  and  degraded  and  prejudiced.  The  whites  who  have 
means  could  send  their  children  to  private  schools,  but  the 
poor  whites  would  be  as  heretofore,  unable  to  do  so.  You 
would  also  have  the  strange  condition  of  affairs  of  the  whites 
paying  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  expense  of  institutions, 
which  .  .  they  would  regard  themselves  as  shut  out  from 
using.  This  would  be  a  continual  barrier  in  the  way  of  peace- 
ful and  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  races  all 
over  the  country.  .  .  ■ 

Again,  in  attempting  to  enforce  mixed  schools,  you  bring 
trouble,  quarreling  and  wrangling  into  every  neighbot^*'^^' 
and  that  too  among  those  who  are  not  directly  responsible  ^^ 
the  law,  and  who  are  more  likely  to  be  governed  by  prp;  .X\(t 
and  passion  than  by  reason.     You  come  in  contact  vs'  V 
women  and  children,  who  are  more  prejudiced  ant^  ^'^ 

"    '    ■  -     *  In  this  way  every  "cighborK,^^T^!^  4\( 
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ficult  to  control. 
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the  State  would  be  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  turmoil  and 
Jtrifc,  In  this  way  passion  and  prejudice  of  race  will  be  con- 
bnually  nurtured,  and  peace  and  quiet  will  not  be  allowed  to 
prevaii  in  any  portion  of  the  country.  .  . 

This  is  too  serious  a  question,  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  for  me  not  to  speak  out  plainly  the  dangers  before 
ui.  .  .  The  report  [is]  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  State,  and  to  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races.  They  attempt  to  force  upon  South  Caro- 
lina measures  even  in  advance  of  Massachusetts,  though  they 
know  that  we  arc  in  every  respect,  at  least  one  hundred  years 
behind  that  much  favored  State.  They  do  not  reflect  that 
civilization  Is  a  plant  of  slow  growth ;  that  we  can  only  arrive 
at  it  gradually,  and  after  long  years  of  toil.  .  . 

[J.  J.  Wright]  His  first  point  is,  that  this  provision  [for 
mixed  schools]  runs  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  inconsistent  that  such  an  argument  should 
come  from  a  member  of  the  Convention.  .  .  The  whole 
measure  of  reconstruction  Is  antagonistic  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  this  section  is  a  legitimate  portion  of 
that  scheme.  It  secures  to  every  man  in  this  State  full  political 
tad  civil  equality.   .  . 

The  gentleman  from  Newberry  said  he  was  afraid  we  were 
nking  a  wrong  course  to  remove  these  prejudices.  The  most 
flatural  method  to  effect  this  object  would  be  to  allow  children, 
»hen  five  or  six  years  of  age,  to  mingle  in  schools  together, 
and  associate  generally.  Under  such  training,  prejudice  must 
eventually  die  out;  but  if  we  postpone  it  until  they  become 
men  and  women,  prejudice  will  be  so  established  that  no  mortal 
can  obliterate  it.  This,  1  think.  Is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
irgument  of  the  gentleman  under  this  head. 

Constitutional  Provisions  for  Mixed  Schools 

Poan.  Chartert  tmd  CoMtitutioM,  pp.  76S.  lOCl.     In  South  C&rotlna. 
■Ippl,    IvQaUlana,    and    Arkansas,   the    rares   were   by    law   to 
Uie  nine  scboola.    The  whites  did  not  go  at  alL       [1868] 


[Louisiana]     Art.  135.     The  general  assembly  shall  establish 
at  least  one  free  public  school  In  every  parish  throughout  the 
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by  the  same  teachers,  and  must  receive  the  same  attention, 
are  and  consideration  as  white  pupils. 

[2]  It  was  hoped  that  even  political  malice  would  have  felt 
lome  touch  of  pity  in  contemplating  the  victims  of  the  most  aw- 
ful bereavement  that  Providence  has  visited  upon  humanity,  and 
that  no  discrimination  would  have  been  made  as  to  those  whom 
God  himself  had  reduced  to  the  same  common  level  of  calam- 
ity. .  .  You  will  see  by  the  action  above  referred  to  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  State  University,  that  at  least  in  South  Carolina  "the  chaff 
Ji  being  rapidly  winnowed  from  the  wheat"  and  that  we  arc 
fan  getting  rid  of  influences  prejudicial  in  our  State  institu- 
tions. 


The  Reconstruction  of  South  Carolina  University 

Reynolds.  Itecon-ttrvction  in  South  Carolina,  pp.  234,  235-236;  and  J. 
S.  Pike.  ProJtTrate  State,  p.  S^).  The  first  extract  Is  from  the  mlnuleB 
of  the  Radical  board  of  tmatees;  the  second  Is  an  account  by  an 
tlnmnUB  of  the  colleee;  the  last  ts  from  J.  S.  Ftke,  a  Northern  man. 

fI868.  1871.  18731 

[i]  Resolved,  That  this  board  accepts  the  resignation  of  M.  La 
Borde.  M.  D.,  A.  N.  Talley.  M.  D.,  and  R.  VV.  Gibbes.  M.  D.. 
in  the  University  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  accepting  the 
lame  this  board  deem  it  due  to  the  public  to  place  upon  record 
their  conviction  that  the  resignations  of  these  gentlemen  were 
aused  by  the  admission,  as  a  student  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  of  the  Hon.  Henry  E.  Hayne,  a  gen- 
tleman of  irreproachable  character,  against  whom  said  pro- 
fessors can  suggest  no  objection  except,  in  their  opinion,  his 
race;  and  recognizing  this  as  the  cause  of  these  resignations 
this  board  cannot  regret  that  a  spirit  so  hostile  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  State,  as  well  as  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  the 
claims  of  our  common  humanity,  will  no  longer  be  represented 
in  the  Universit)',  which  is  the  common  property  of  all  our 
dt)7ens  without  distinction  of  race. 

[a]  The  faculty  had  entered  upon  the  work  of  building  up  a 
•miversity  which,  as  the  lltcrar)'  institution  of  the  State,  should 


equal  if  not  surpass  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  the  old  co 
and  this  work  would  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the 
egregious  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  who  held  the  control 
of  the  State.  The  old  trustees  who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  were  rudely  set  aside  to  make  place  for 
adventurers  who  were  unknown  or  known  unfavorably.  In  the 
mere  wantonness  of  power,  or  for  the  satisfaction  which  a  rude 
nature  takes  in  the  humiliation  of  his  superiors,  negroes  were 
placed  upon  the  board  of  trustees.  This  act,  although  less 
cruel  than  that  which  needlessly  outraged  the  sentiments  of 
our  people  by  thrusting  negroes  among  the  regents  of  the  luna*l 
tic  asylum,  was  more  pernicious  In  Its  results.  It  excited  sus- 
picion of  what  ultimately  followed  —  the  attempt  to  mix  the 
races  in  public  education  —  and  kept  students  away.  But  the 
professors,  with  the  advice  of  friends  of  the  University,  stood 
at  their  posts  hoping  to  save  the  institution  by  averting  a^ 
change  which  would  prove  its  degradation  and  ruin.  In  short,  ■ 
they  wished  to  save  the  University  for  the  white  sons  of  the 
State.  A  mixed  school  was  impracticable.  The  colored  peo- 
ple neither  needed  or  desired  it.  Claflin  University,  at  Orange- 
burg, established  expressly  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
offered  them  the  facilities  —  the  means  of  varied  culture  —  ob- 
tainable at  the  University  of  the  State.  But  the  trustees  were 
bent  on  a  mixed  school,  and  there  were  needy  adventurers  at 
hand  to  aid  them  in  their  attempt.  Supposing,  correctly,  that 
the  old  professors  would  not  lend  themselves  to  the  perpetra-J 
tion  of  such  an  act  of  wanton  injustice,  they  removed  them, 
and  conferred  their  places  upon  strangers  who,  even  if  un- 
known, or  known  only  to  be  despised,  as  incompetent  or  im- 
moral,  were  yet  more  subservient  to  their  views.  The  Uni-B 
versity  thus  became,  both  in  its  officers  and  its  matriculates,  a 
mixed  school;  and  a  policy  which  a  republican  Congress  has 
since  refused  to  adopt,  and  thus  virtually  repudiated,  was  al- 
lowed to  eHect  the  ruin  of  that  seat  of  learning.  ■ 

[3]  Before  the  war  .  .  [the  University  of  South  Carolina], 
sheltered  some  two  hundred  students.  Their  young  blood  was 
£rcd  by  the  iirst  tap  of  the  druirt}  and  they  all  rushed  to  the 
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field.     They  have  not  come  back.      What  was  to  be  a  pastime 
proved  a  stem  reality.     The  buildings  loo^  worn  and  desolate, 
and  only  a  handful  of  scholars  and  a  few  poorly-paid  profes- 
sors remain.     In  execution  of  the  steady  purpose  of  putting 
the  blacks  on  an  equality  with  the  whites,  a  measure  was  passed 
at  this  session  to  throw  open  the  library  to  the  colored  students 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  to  take  onQ  of  the  college  buildings 
for  its  uses.     And  in  pursuance  of  the  same  purpose  a  majority 
of  the  tnistecs  of  the  college  were  recently  chosen  by  the  same 
Legislature  from  the  ranks  of  the  blacks.     In  this  case  it  was 
color  rather  than  qualification  for  the  post  that  was  sought. 
This  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  college  so  far  as  the  white 
youth  arc  concerned,  as  a  young  aristocratic  blood  of  the  State 
will  decline  the  proposed  amalgamation.     The  movement  will 
eventuate  in  the  substantial  destruction  of  the  University,  as 
the  black  population  will  afford  an  inadequate  supply  of  stu- 
dents.     It  is  a  damaging  blow  to  the  interests  of  education  in 
the  State,  and  a  significant  step  in  the  process  of  Africaniza- 
tion.    But,  even  if  the  college  could  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hand  of  the  whites*  such  Is  their  stripped  condition  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  its  former  prosperity.     Still, 
it  would  afford  to  the  youth  of  the  State  a  sort  of  domestic 
intellectual  holding  ground,  of  great  scn'icc  during  the  present 
transition  stage.     Its  capture  by  the  blacks  is  a  useless  humilia- 
L  tion  to  the  whites,  since  its  advantages  will  now  be  lost  to  both 
I  races.     It  does  great  evil  and  does  no  good.     It  is  an  attack 
"  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  whites  from  no  other  motive  than 
desire  of  domination.     Rather  than  relinquish  the  opportunity 
I     to  control  the  college,  the  blacks  are  willing  to  destroy  it.     The 
■  class  of  whites  that  support  institutions  of  learning  naturally 
decline  enforced  intellectual  association  with  the  new  masters 
of  South  Carolina,  and  we  judge  will  not  be  accounted  par- 
ticularly fastidious  for  this  peculiarity. 
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Results  of  the  Mixed  School  Policy 

is  tron  the  Annual  Cj/clopedia,  i870,  p.  457.     Reply 
KBt  of  the  PtkboOy  BducaUon  Ftuid.  to  th«  Radlc&i 
:  «C  aiveUloD  tn  Loalsian*.  wbo  bad  asked  that  be  be 
<N«B  •■  piA  9t  Otm  rand.    The  secood  1b  rrom  Itae  MUsitMippi  Elec- 
CUM  «f  tSTS,  9.  dx.      AMOcUted  Press  dispatch.  [1870.  18T&] 

f  i]  tx  die  tfiatrSnvtion  of  our  fund  I  should  be  most  happy  to 

Gooficcue  widi  the  Sate  authorities.     But  I  understand  that 

d»K  Sbne  pnbfic  schools  [of  Louisiana]  arc  so  organized  that 

tbs  gnam  pttct  of  ch«  white  population  are  unwilling  to  send 

t^BT  iMUtta  CO  tfacm,  and  that  consequently  the  benefit  of 

tfce  pabfic  onmey  ffocs  .  .  to  the  colored  children  chiefly.     If 

tftefe  is  axy  Icas3>ic  way  of  removing  this  inequality,  bring- 

m^  die  wbice  people  generally  into  cooperation  with  you,  the 

wmBMomtjf  £or  a  loral  agency  would  cease,  and  we  could  act  in 

cnnctt  vith  yoa. 

Wc  .  *  nlsc  00  question  about  mixed  schools.  We  simply 
altt  tbe  fiwc  thkC  the  white  children  do  not  generally  attend 
|^0i^  «illMnt  paning  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their 
CSmn^  W^  wiA  CO  procnote  the  universal  education  —  to  aid 
•^^ftllt  LOW iiiMiniriin  .  .  If  that  cannot  be,  on  account  of  pecu- 
Ihr  drcunmnccs.  we  must  give  the  preference  to  those  whose 
^jMaitMft  tft  acglcctcd.  It  is  well  known  that  we  are  helping 
^fr  wUtt  dlSMrm  of  Louisiana,  as  being  the  more  destitute, 
ftOMi  tile  ^Ct  of  thctr  unwillingness  to  attend  mixed  schools. 
W^-  4hottKl  five  the  preference  to  colored  children  were  they 
lu  tiltc  ctroamtanccs. 

[  t]  ^,\i  Friday  last  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  for  aid- 

UllltlM^ttUk-scllools  of  the  South  held  a  meeting  [1875]  at  the 

^^■'■'c  Sulphur  Springs,  at  which  the  report  made  by 

^s,.:,  V*.   »i.ii  Ust  year's  work  was  discussed.      From  this 

- 1  w«  W*ni  that  Dr.  Sears  disbursed  from  the  fund  under 

hi*  vKitr|t«  b^  A  small  amount  to  South  Carolina,  Florida  and 

\  '  d  h*cttu»c  those  States  do  not  foster  public  education. 

I  >   Carv>lina  and  Louisiana  the  republicans  have  had 

Y  .   ..,  of  the  tswcmment  for  years  past.     In  Florida  the 

(||Mumt4t(«  hiw  only  recently  had  any  chance  of  carrying  this 

(IU(V.      Y»l  in  these  three  States,  where  the  white  friends  of 
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the  colored  people  have  everything  their  oiwn  way,  the  school 
foods  have  been  squandered  and  dissipated  and  the  school 
kiaacs  closed.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  Mr.  George  Pea- 
body  Russell,  who  joined  in  the  discussion  of  the  Sears  report, 
give  it  as  his  opinion,  from  personal  and  recent  observation, 
'Uat  nothing  could  be  expected  of  those  States  in  the  way  of 
advancing  their  educational  interests  until  there  was  a  change 
in  their  State  governments." 


5.    EDUCATION  DURING  RECONSTRUCTION 
A  Democratic  School  for  Negroes 

Ya«oo  Banner.  October  18.  1868.  quoted  ia  Horgui.  Ytuoo.  or  On  t 
Picket  Line  Of  Freedom  in  the  South,  p.  220.     Fy>r  oevenA  jreftfa 
the  wblt«s  ia  tbe  Black  Belt  made  attempts  to  conduct  schools  for 
the  blacks  taught  by  native  whites  or  hy  Democratic  negroes  and 
Northern  men.  [ISC^J 

The  schcx>I  established  by  our  citizens  last  summer  for  the 
benefit  of  colored  children  generally,  but  more  especially  for  the 
children  of  colored  Democrats,  is,  we  arc  glad  to  know,  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  There  are  now  about  twenty 
pupils,  all  of  whom,  wc  are  informed  by  Mr.  Richards,  the 
teacher,  are  making  fair  progress  in  their  studies,  and  give 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  substantial  improvement.  The 
little  darkies  are  delighted,  their  parents  are  gratified  at  the 
interest  thus  displayed  in  behalf  of  their  children  by  their  white 
friends,  and  in  every  way  the  institution  may  be  declared  a 
decided  success. 

But  to  show  our  people  how  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
colored  people  and  how  their  benevolence  is  appreciated  by  aai 
Ohio  radical,  we  reproduce  an  article  on  the  subject  of  our 
colored  school  from  a  radical  paper  called  the  Jid  to  Progress 
which  is  published  in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  Ohio.  The 
editor  of  this  paper,  we  believe,  was  formerly  a  carpet-bagger, 
and  was  operating  in  Mississippi  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  the  negroes  but  a  few  months  ago  as  a  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  But  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem, 
he  became  weary  of  enduring  the  scorn  and  contumely  of  re- 
spectable people  and  rummaging  about  negro  quarters  at  night, 
and  accordingly  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he  became  the  editor^ 
of  a  mean,  dirty  little  radical  newspaper.  f 

Noticing  an  article  in  the  Vicksburg  Times,  in  which  it  wa$ 
stated  that  a  competent  Democratic  teacher  was  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  the  colored  school  in  this  place,  and  being  accustomed, 
like  every  other  radical,  to  systematically  maligning  the  South- 
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an  people  and  tracing  every  act  of  theirs  to  an  unworthy  or 
honorable  motive,  he  makes  the  following  comments.  .    . 

"Let  whoever  reads  the  above  remember  that  hundreds  of 
mtn  and  women  have  been  foully  used,  many  of  them  murdered 
".  rhosc  rebels,  because  they  undertook  after  the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  armies  to  teach  the  ignorant  negro.     Thinking  that 
tkty  will  be  able  to  prevent  them  from  acting  with  the  party 
which  gave  them  their  freedom,  these  base  wretches  are  now 
pretending  to  want  them  taught.     Is  there  anything  too  crim- 
inal for  modern  Democrac>'  to  engage  in  ?     The  negroes  should 
of  course  be  taught;  but  what  is  the  motive  by  which  this  call 
for^a  competent  Democratic  teacher'  is  prompted?     The  most 
;  damning  that  ever  moved  the  heart  of  man.     It  is  to  use  the 
i  rote  and  action  of  a  human  being  as  a  means  by  which  to  cn- 
ilave  him.     The  treachery  and  villainy  of  those  rebels  stands 
[without  parallel  in  the  history  of  man.     And  yet  there  arc 
boncst  men  here  in  the  North  simple  enough  to  believe  that  they 
an  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  these  States  I'* 


School  Appropriations  in  South  Carolina 

iTtt  EluT  Report,  South  Carolina  tesiImoEy,  p.  156.  [1871] 

The  appropriation  for  school  purposes  by  the  legislature  is 

tery  small.     The  poll-tax  is  also  appropriated  to  the  school 

fund;  but  they  have  not  collected  the  poll-tax  from  a  great 

I  amy,  and  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  because  they  were  with- 

loot  property.     I  do  not  think  a  great  deal  has  been  appro- 

jjHiated  for  teachers.     The  salaries  of  the  school  commissioners 

liJmost  consume  the  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature.     I 

Ifcave  heard  a  great  deal  of  clamor  among  the  school-teachers 

[m  our  county  about  not  getting  their  pay. 

Their  salary  as  school  commissioners  Is  $  1,000  a  year,  and 
here  being  about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  commissioners  in 
be  State,  it  takes  nearly  the  whole  appropriation  made  by  the 
legislature  to  pay  their  salaries. 
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Trials  of  a  Negro  Teacher 


MB.  Letter,  Alabama  Archives.    After 
larly  paid  In  any  reconBirncted  staie. 


1869  teachers  were  not  regu- 
[1874] 


Bluffton  Ala 

Oct  the  2gth  1874 
Hon.  Mr.  Bingham 

Kind  Sir  Address  you  for  the  perpos  of  noing  wether  wel 
School  Teacher  will  get  any  pay  for  the  terms  of  the  Scholastic  ■ 
year  for  we  have  not  got  nothing  for  the  whole  terms  that  have 
bin  tought  in  Chambers  count}',  the  county  tresurc  say  thefl 
money  was  sent  to  Montgomery  he  say  that  neerc  $4,000  sent 
there  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  we  the  Teachers  of  Cham- 
bers County  have  not  got  any  money  this  hole  year  &  now  wc 
arc  in  debt  &  dont  no  how  to  get  out  We  owe  for  Board  & 
the  County  Tresure  tell  ous  that  money  was  sent  to  Mont- 
gomery &  he  dont  no  when  we  will  get  any  the  Supt.  give 
orders  but  the  tresurc  give  no  money  I  tryed  to  sell  my  war-M 
rent  to  the  Banker  Shapard  at  opcllka  &  he  rote  to  the  Tressurc 
of  Chambers  County  How  the  case  stood  So  he  return  the 
Compliments  stateing  that  the  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ratical  at  montgomery  So  he  hand  my  warrcnt  back  to  me 
saying  that  he  would  not  give  any  ting  &  it  was  not  werth  any- 
ting  pleas  sir  Be  so  kind  as  to  I^t  me  no  Somthing  about 

I   am   at  Bluffton   ala.     please  direct  yor   Letter   to  West 
Point  Ga 

Your  Obedent 

H.  C.  Calhoun  (Col  d) 


"Disgraceful  Conditions"  in  the  Schools 

Report  of  Supertolemleiit  of  Education  Id  Ix>iilelana  (1671)  In  Bouse 
Report  no.  2G1,  .J3  Cong,,  3  8ei*„  p.  &38.  The  SuperlDtcmleDt.  W.  O. 
Brown,  was  a  negro.  [1871] 

I  HAVF.  prepared  the  following  statement,  which,  while  it  ex- 
hibits but  a  fraction  of  the  frauds  committed  and  amounts 
embezzled,  reveals  a  condition  of  affairs  disgraceful  in  the 
superlative  degree  to  all  concerned,  and  of  the  correctness  of 
this  statement  I  have  the  most  indisputable  proofs. 


The  following  exhibit,  compiled  from  a  report  of  the  parish 

Iboird  of  school-directors  of  the  parish  of  Plaquemines,  Louis- 

loUi  and  from  several  supplementary  reports  of  the  treasury 

[oftaid  parish  board,  shows  the  amount  of  embezzlement  of 

ihc  funds  received  for  the  public  schools: 


J^  /•«-  SVAat  Purpose  Paut 

Reportfd 
Paid 

Actuaiiy 
Paid 

Amount 

EmbexxUd 

V 

Teachers* 

salaries 

%  435 

00 

$    260 

00 

$175    00 

Teachers' 

salaries 

940 

00 

565 

00 

375  00 

Teachers* 

salaries 

1042 

50 

8S5 

00 

157  50 

Rents 

485 

00 

90 

00 

395  00 

Teachers' 

salaries 

360 

00 

195 

00 

165  00 

Rents 

90 

00 

. 

. 

90  00 

Fuel 

29 

00 

. 

. 

29  00 

Teachers* 

salaries 

120 

00 

10 

00 

110  00 

Rents 

93 

00 

. 

. 

93  0^ 

Teachers' 

salaries 

172 

50 

,     , 

. 

172  50 

10 

Rents 

236 

00 

.     . 

. 

236  00 

School-furniture 

717 

55 

. 

. 

717  55 

Charles  Lewis 

50 

00 

.     . 

a 

50  00 

C.  Brown, 

carpcn- 

tcr  work 

75 

SO 

•     • 

• 

75  SO 

Total 


4^846  05      2,005  00    2t84i  05 


The  Louisiana  State  University 

HB.  Diary  of  D&rld  Freticb  Boyd.  The  Louisiana  State  Unlvereltr 
»M  esUbllBhM  In  1853  with  W.  T.  Sherman  aa  Prenlilent ;  D.  F. 
Boyd  one  of  the  profeasore  then  was  made  President  In  1SG&:  after 
H&S  DO  approprlailons  were  made  to  the  University  because  of  tb» 
lav  maktnc  mixed  schools  obligatory:  Col.  Boyd  and  some  of  the 
profei»or»  rem&Jned  without  pay  at  their  posts  to  prevent  the  prop- 
cny  from  being  lelxed  and  sold  by  the  carpetbag  state  government, 
and  »o  manaeed  to  save  the  Institution  until  1876.  [1874] 

July  2^,  1874.  This  day  finds  our  poor  school  in  very  ba(f 
condition  —  terribly  in  debt,  ourselves  so  poor  that  we  arc  in. 
actual  want  —  no  money  and  no  credit — and  the  impression 
pretty  general  throughout  Louisiana  that  the  University  cannot 
ig  stand  —  if  indeed  it  is  not  already  broken  up.  .  .  No  one 


^ 
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can  tell  the  difficulty  and  trouble  we  had  last  year,  to  keep 
school  alive  and  I  fear  that  wc  shall  have  another  year,  if  noflM 
two  years,  of  great  trial.  An  institution  deserted  by  the  state^^l 
because  wc  arc  not  presumed  to  be  in  accord  with  the  ignoranci^s 
and  villainy  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  very  little  supported  by""^ 
the  people  of  Louisiana  because  of  the  general  law  of  the  state^= 
which  makes  it  obligatory  on  all  the  schools*  supported  in  whol^^ 
or  in  part  by  the  state,  to  receive  negroes  as  students  .   .  has  na^w> 

hope  for  its  existence  but  in  its  powers  o(  endurance,  till  "ghi 

and  reason,  and  enlightenment  again  have  their  due  weight  iik. 
our  Legislature.  .  .  The  anxiety  and  care  of  this  place  Is  now 
verj'  great  .  .  with  all  the  while  the  greatest  difficulty  to  pro- 
cure bare  subsistence.  And  today  we  are  nearly  out  of  such, 
few  common  articles  as  wc  have,  viz,  bread,  meat,  peas,  rice^ 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tea.  We  are  out  of  sugar;  and  of  butter  we 
have  had  none  for  many  months.  Wc  are  using  up  now  what 
we  promised  to  pay  for  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Wc  have  not 
a  dollar  .  .  in  the  treasury;  and  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from  to  pay  those  who  have  fed  us  this  month,  I  don*t  know.  .  »^t 


July  24,  J 8^4.     Professor  S- 
.  visiting  some  of  his  friends.  . 


has  been  absent. 


But  he  like  the  rest  of  us  Is 
so  near  out  of  clothes,  that  he  must  find  it  hard  to  make  himself 
presentable.  I  never  was  as  poor  in  all  my  life  not  even  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  war.  .  .  I  have  bought  no  clothes  for  myself 
or  family  .   .  for  three  years.  .   .  ^ 

July  25,  1874.     Still  without  sugar.     Had  today  to  have  the  f 
buttons  (brass)  taken  off  tny  [Confederate]  uniform  coat  and 
replaced  by  common  .   .  buttons.     Too  poor  to  buy  a  new  coat. 

August  I,  1S74.     Mr.  Van  Pelt,  T B and    I 

have  been  making  copies  of  my  circular.     We  are  too  poor  to 
print;  so  we  have  to  make  written  copies.  .   . 

August  6y  j8j4.  .  .  Today  and  up  to  Saturday,  we  will  no 
doubt  have  beef  and  bread;  but  unless  I  can  get  money,  or  get 
salt  meat  and  flour  here,  there  will  be  nothing  to  eat  at  the 
University.  .   . 

August  16,  1874.  ■  •  What  is  to  become  of  us  if  we  stay 
here  much  longer,  or  If  I  should  die,  God  only  knows.     I  have 


I 
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00!  a  dollar,  owe  a  great  deal,  and  what  money  is  due  me  from 
die  University  I  may  never  get.  .   . 

August  //,  i8'/4.  .  .  No  man  can  know  the  trouble  this 
institution  has  given  me.  I  have  brought  it  through  "Rccon- 
ttvction/*  and  now  we  have  the  "Usurpation."  To  take  It 
dtrough  Hell  could  not  be  much  more  .  .  if  I  thought  the  next 
tij^t  years  were  to  be  like  the  last  eight,  I  would  rather  die  now. 
October  4,  {Sy^.  .  .  This  is  the  last  day  of  my  40th  year. 
Who  has  worked  harder  and  accomplished  less  in  40  years 
than  I  have?  Two  years  ago,  I  had  determined  to  leave  the 
service  of  the  University  today,  if  not  before.  But  the  cver- 
Ujting  Carpetbagger  and  Nigger  decreed  otherwise.  I  must 
stav"  here  ten  years  more,  if  necessary,  for  the  salvation  of  our 
poor  school.  But  meanwhile  how  is  my  family  to  live?  .  .  Our 
poor  school  cannot  prosper  until  there  is  a  new  government, 
new  laws  and  new  prosperity  for  our  state  and  people.  The 
mere  mention  of  Civil  (negro)  Rights  has  almost  destroyed  the 
public  schools  and  colleges  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
Would  they  stand  8  years  as  we  have  done,  with  the  Civil 
itights  law  actually  in  existence?  In  Louisiana  the  negro  has 
^een  "on  top"  since  1868.  .   . 

November,  18^4.  We  arc  falling  back  in  our  library  gen- 
ially. We  do  not  even  know  what  is  being  published.  But 
for  the  Kellogg  usurpation  in  1873  .  .  our  school  would  now 
be  in  condition  to  do  much  good  to  the  state.  But  it  is  a  pitia- 
Wc  wreck  of  what  even  it  was  in  1872. 

December  r,  1SJ4.  We  are  bad  off  pecuniarily.  Many  a 
time  during  the  year  have  we  been  doubtful  of  rations  one  and 
two  days  ahead  —  even  sometimes  of  a  morning  we  did  not 
know  that  we  could  have  anything  for  dinner.  And  this  a  state 
school. 

February  22,  1875.  .  .  I  have  of  late  been  talking  pretty 
freely  with  our  professors  and  others  about  our  prospects,  ad- 
vising all  who  can  to  get  away.  And  considering  the  condition 
of  my  family,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  I  can't  go  too.  But  if  I 
Jcavc  who  is  t<o  take  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
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and  keep  cither  the  state  ar  creditors  from  taking  afl  the  boot^' 
etc.  .   .  _ 

March  J,  iSjs,  .  .  l-etter  from  Brosnan  .  .  He  gives  •« 
deplorable  account  of  his  own  affairs;  how  hard  it  seems  t^^^ 
be  to  get  pay  for  his  services  as  Professor  of  Mathematics^- 
New  Orleans  High  School.  .   . 

May  22,  tSys,  .  .  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  ha^^ 
closed  —  all  the  pupils  but  two  gone.  The  Blind  Asylum  maj^id 
soon  have  to  do  the  same  thing,  for  want  of  means.  But  we 
shall  keep  our  post  even  if  wc  have  no  cadets. 

June  30,  iSjs,  Closed  our  session,  perhaps  our  last  session* 
here  today,  with  four  cadets,  McNulty,  Randolph.  Robinson, 

and  Slack.     T B and  myself,  with  Guyol  (ready  to 

teach  French)  as  Professors.  .  . 

At  times  it  did  seem  impossible  to  bring  the  session  to  a 
legitimate  close.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  effort  to 
maintain  a  state  school  —  an  average  of  4  professors  and  6 
cadets,  through  the  session,  was  ever  attempted  before.  But  I 
do  feel  that  the  school  is  safe  —  that  the  general  improvement 
in  affairs  in  Louisiana  will  cause  the  school  to  prosper. 


Education  in  Georgia 

Ku  Klux  Report.  Georgift  tCRtlmony.  pp.  616.  S31.    St&tcment,  (1>  of 
a  negro  preacher,  and  (2)  of  a  conserTalive  editor.  [1871] 

[i]  I  BELIEVE  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  getting  to  be  very 

good  about  schools.     In  my  county  there  never  has  been  any 

trouble.     The  white  people  there  seem  to  advocate  it,  and  wc 

went  to  work  there  directly  after  schools  came  about.     Mr. 

Talmadage,  a  democrat,  and  a  very  clever  man,  gave  us  a 

piece  of  ground,  and  wc  built  a  log-house  and  got  a  democrat 

to  come  down  there  and  teach  us;  after  Mr.  Eberhart  came 

there,  the  Government  paid  him  for  it.     The  sentiment  in  my 

county  is  vcrj*  good  about  schools.     I  heard  one  colored  woman 

here  say  that  they  burned  a  school-house  in  her  county  not  long 

ago.     But  I  think  the  white  people  throughout  the  State  are  in 

favor  of  [negro]  education.  #. 
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[2]  The  sparseness  of  our  population  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  3  common-school  system.  .  .  In  the  towns  our  schools 
Aave  been  revived,  but  in  the  country  that  difficulty  exists,  and 
will  continue  to  exist  just  so  long  as  our  population  is  as  sparse 
aj  it  Is  at  present.  .  . 

The  colored  people  of  Georgia  are  receiving  more  educa- 
tional advantages  than  the  poor  whites.  For  a  time,  they  had 
the  earnest  assistance  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  since 
that  time  northern  aid  has  been  extended  to  them.  We  have 
always  been  so  poor  that  it  was  a  very  hard  matter  to  educate 
our  own  children,  and  we  could  not  take  care  of  the  children  of 
others.  The  consequence  is  that  the  children  of  the  poorer 
whites  arc  in  a  deplorable  condition,  growing  up  in  vice  and 
Ignorance.  .  . 

Some  foolish  people  may  express  dissatisfaction,  but  the 
most  of  the  people  understand  this:  the  negro  Is  here;  if  he  is 
ignorant,  he  will  be  vicious,  and  all  we  can  do  to  make  hira 
J  virtuous  and  intelligent  citizen  It  Is  our  duty  to  do.  I  have 
acvcr  known  any  objections  to  that. 


Opposition  to  Reconstruction  Education 

He^ort  of  Btate  Superintendent  of  Kducation  of  Mississippi,  1^1. 
Tbe  scboolB  ia  Mtssiseippt  wore  by  the  cODslitutlon  mixed  echoole; 
tat  opposition  sometimes  resulted  in  the  establishmGnt  of  separate 
•cfaools  for  the  rac».  [1871] 

Ko  feature  of  the  new  system  of  government  met  with  more 
determined  opposition  at  the  outset  than  the  school  system. 
A  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  classes,  unable  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  irrational  prejudices  and  passions,  the 
outgrowth  of  slavery,  clinging  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  to  its  concomitant  social,  political,  and  educational 
theories,  ihey  contested  the  introduction  of  the  people's  schools 
with  a  determination  that  seemed  at  times  would  overwhelm 
and  destroy  them.  This  antagonism  was  inspired  by  a  class 
of  idle  politicians  and  an  unscrupulous  press,  whose  acme  of 
ambition  seemed  to  be  to  thwart  every  measure  and  effort  look- 
ing to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  State;  preferring 
darkness  to  light  —  ignorance  to  intelligence. 
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This  partisan  hostility  at  length  culminated  in  open  violence, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  I  have  deemed 
it  a  matter  of  duty,  unpleasant  and  painful  as  it  is.  to  report 
some  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  incendiarism  and  violence 
towards  teachers  and  school  officers  which  have  occurred  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  free  school  system. 


Educational  Conditions  in  Mississippi 

(1,  2)  MitsiMtippi  Election  of  1375,  p.  ii9.     Statements  of  CoD8«rvs- 
Uvea.     (3)  >tor(llioff.  Cotton  States  in  SfHo.  p.  74.  [1875] 

[i]  The  feature  of  this  constitution  which  forced  the  whites 
to  mingle  with  the  negroes  in  the  common  schools,  or  take  the 
alternative  of  paying  the  heavy  tax,  without  any  corresponding 
benefit  to  their  children,  while  it  excited  the  opposition  of  the 
whites  did  not  enlist  the  s>Tnpathies  of  the  negroes,  and  it 
therefore  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the  constitution 
[i868].  The  negroes  were  earnestly  inclined  to  educate  their 
children.  They  had  not  the  means  to  provide  education,  and 
knew  that  the  money  for  that  purpose  must  be  drawn  from  the 
whites.  It  was  quite  sufficient  to  compel  the  whites  to  educate 
the  colored  children,  without  rendering  the  burden  insulting 
as  well  as  onerous. 

[2]  .  .  I  had  been  attorney  for  the  board  for  quite  a  length 
of  time.  They  had  appointed  me  unanimously,  these  negroes 
had,  and  I  remained  in  that  position  for  some  time,  when  I 
resigned  my  position,  .  .  on  account  of  their  reckless  manage- 
ment and  on  account  of  the  refusal  to  hear  the  whites  in  re- 
gard to  schools.  .  .  at  Mayerville  there  was  a  strong  de- 
mand for  a  white  school.  There  were  some,  I  suppose,  thirty 
or  forty  pupils,  and  they  had  no  school  house.  They  had  to 
employ  a  teacher,  and  they  got  a  room  wherever  they  could 
to  teach  in;  and  the  people  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
board  several  times,  and  they  earnestly  requested  them  to  build 
a  school-house  there.- 

The  board  went  through  the  pretense  of  posting  a  notice  for 
bidders.  .  .  They  posted  two  or  three  notices,  and  the  bids 
were  offered  there  by  good  mechanics  to  build  a  school-house 


I 
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Kagood  deal  less  than  they  had  been  paying  for  negro  schools 

ryjirious  parts  of  the  country. 

And  they  rejected  the  bids  on  the  ground  of  extravagance, 
tnJ  old  Major  Smith  came  up  there  about  two  or  three  weeks 
betorc  the  meeting  in  which  Gross  was  to  be  requested  to  resign, 
and  made  a  request,  politely  requesting  them  to  have  the  notice 
rencved.  He  was  very  anxious  about  this  school-house,  and 
that  was  the  wish  of  the  whole  community.  It  was  opposed 
fcy  this  man  Gross.  One  or  two  members  were  anxious  to 
build  it.  This  man  Gross  was  very  offensive  to  Mr.  Smith, 
and  told  him  to  sit  down,  he  didn't  want  to  hear  him  and  finally 
drove  him  away  in  disgust  and  despair.  .  . 

They  never  refused  any  petition  to  build  a  colored  school- 
bouse  anywhere.  They  built  them  all  over  the  county,  and 
they  had  standing  notices  to  build  them. 

Q.  How  many  white  schools  were  in  the  county  at  that 
time? 

A.  Only  one  that  I  know,  .  .  In  fact,  that  was  not  a  school- 
bouse,  either.     They  used  the  basement  of  a  church. 

[3]  Someone  in  New  Orleans  sent  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  [of 
Mississippi]  here  —  a  colored  man  named  Cardozo.  On  asking 
for  him  I  found  he  had  gone  to  Vicksburg  "to  look  after  an 
indictment"  found  against  him  —  and  when  I  myself  ^ent 
there.  I  found  that  Cardozo  was  not  merely  indicted,  but,  as 
to  indignant  Republican  told  me,  "shingled  all  over  with  in- 
iSctments*'  for  embezzlement  and  fraud,  and  likely,  If  justice 
'•done,  to  presently  be  sent  to  State-prison.     What  a  lovely  and 

^ improving  sight  for  the  children  of  the  State,  white  and  black  I 
f  A  Lesson  in  a  Florida  School 

WfttlAce.  Carpet  Bag  Rule  in  Florida,  p.  326.  [1876-18761 

/ifTER  finishing  the  arithmetic  lesson  they  must  next  go  through 
the  catechism.  "Who  is  the  'Publican  Government  of  the 
kScmte  of  Florida?"  Answer  —  "Governor  Stams."  "Who 
made  him  Governor?"  /ins.  —  "The  colored  people." 
"Who  is  trying  to  get  him  out  of  his  scat?"     Ans.  —  "The 
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Democrats,  Conover,  and  some  white  and  black  Liberal  Re- 
publicans."    *'What  should  the  colored  people  do  with   th^J 
men  who  is  trying  to  get  Governor  Starns  out  of  his  seat?'fl 
Jns.  —  "They  should  kill  them."     This  was  done  that  th^" 
patrons,  some  of  whom  could  read,  would  be  impressed  by  ihc^ 
expressions  of  their  children,  and  would  be  ready  to  put  any  one 
to  death  who  would  come  out  into  the  country  and  say  any- 
thing against  Governor  Steams.     In  many  instances  this  teach- 
ing had  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  freedmen.     These  teachers 
received  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  month.     The 
whole  public  school  system  was  made  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  campaign  fund  of  Stearns  in  the  year  1875-6.     The  State 
Superintendent,  while  possessing  unquestionable  abilit)'  relative 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  devoted  his  whole  energy  and  rime 
to  the  nefarious  canvass  for  the  nomination  of  Steams  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  education  of  the  masses.     The  same  was 
true  as  to  the  Superintendents  of  some  of  the  black  belt  and 
other  counties  —  organizing  political  clubs  instead  of  schools. 


The  White  League  after  a  Teacher 

titate  Journal.  October  4.  1875.  The  radicals  claimed  that  thU 
notice  was  sent  to  the  while  teacher  of  a  ne^o  school  in  Pik« 
Oouni7.  Alabama.  Such  notices  were  sent  to  obnoxious  teachers, 
eepccially  In  the  white  districts  after  1S70.  [1875] 

September  20th  iSy^ 
"Mr.  Banks  we  thought  we  would  give  you  a  chance  to  save 
yourself  one  of  the  worst  scourings  that  a  man  ever  got  and 
you  can  do  so  by  reading  this  note  and  acting  upon  its  contents. 
You  have  set  up  a  nigger  school  in  the  settlement  which  we  will 
not  allow  you  to  teach  if  you  was  a  full  blooded  negro  we 
would  have  nothing  to  say  but  a  white  skin  negro  is  a  little  more 
than  we  can  stand  you  can  dismiss  the  school  imcdiately  or 
prepar  yourself  to  travail  we  will  give  you  a  chance  to  save  your- 
self and  you  had  better  move  instanter. 

Our  little  band  calls  themselves  The  Writing  Straitners  and 
if  you  dont  leave  this  settlement  with  your  negro  children  we 
will  straten  you. 


I 


Desire  for  Education  fast  Waning 

tteport  of  Ftrvdm.en'9  Aid  Society,  if.  E.  Ctmrvh,  J^5.  p.  59.  Tbla 
atrwei  IUu»trat«e  the  dlsoouraged  attitude  of  the  Northern  teachers 
of  the  nM;ro  toward  the  close  of  Reconstruction.  Most  of  the  form- 
er enthusiasts  went  back  North  and  wers  succeeded  by  more  prac- 
UctJ  penoiu,  such  as  Armstrong  and  Washington.  [1875J 

WuiLE  .  .  the  children  of  freedmen  are  still  zealous  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  this  desire,  which  was  once  full-orbed,  is 
fast  waning  with  the  masses  of  those  who  have  passed  their 
diildhood.     There  was  a  time  during  the  war  and  shortly  after, 
when  groups  of  colored  men  in  middle  life,  and  even  in  life's 
dedine,  could  have  been  seen  gathered  about  field  stumps  on 
which  pine  knots  were  blazing,  trying  thus  to  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.     The  enthusiasm  was  then  at  fcver-hcat. 
But  this  sight  is  at  present  rarely,  if  ever,  -witnessed.     Said 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  last  anniversary  of  Fiske  University, 
N&shvillc:     **At  the  close  of  the  war  the  people  rushed  into  the 
ichools  —  old  gray-headed  men  and  almost  helpless  children. 
There  was  an  impulse  that  carried  everything  before  it.     Our 
Own  institution  numbered  at  one  time  (1866)  twelve  hundred 
students.     Then  it  dropped  down  to  less  than  three  hundred.'* 
There  are  ample  data  upon  which  to  establish  on  general 
grounds  these  deductions.     We  need,  perhaps,  refer  to  but  a 
Angle  instance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  that  furnishes  an  illlus- 
tntion  which  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  before  us. 
^Vhen  the  blacks  of  the  British  West  Indies  were  emancipated 
they  manifested  a  zeal  for  education  only  second  to  that  shown 
by  the  freedmen  of  America;  but  to-day,  especially  in  Jamaica, 
"the  liberated  slaves,"  says  Colonel  Baylor,  "have  relaxed  into 
degrading  sloth,  if  not  also  into  barbarism."     No  one  who  has 
investigated  this  case  questions  but  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
The  fatal  mistakes  were  in  diminishing  their  wages  to  such  a 
pitfancc  as  required  all  their  energies  to  eke  out  a  mere  subsist- 
ence; also,  the  withdrawal  of  all  government  aid  by  way  of 
educational  provisions;  likewise  the  absence  of  personal  en- 
couragement to  people  so  much  needing  it,  and  without  which 
the  emancipated  will  seldom,  if  ever,  do  otherwise  than  lapse 
gradually  from  their  first  ambitions  and  aims  into  idleness  and 
indifference. 
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Proper  aid  and  encouragement  have  been  so  long  withheld 
chat  the  colored  man  is  tired  of  waiting.  Obstacles  and  em- 
barrassments have  stood  above  him  so  thick  and  seemingly  in< 
surmountable  that  he  is  already  discouraged.  He  h&s  also 
made  the  unfortunate  discovery  that  ignorance  docs  not  debar 
from  the  polls,  not  c\en  from  political  preferment.  The  even- 
ing school  has  given  way,  therefore,  to  the  political  caucui 
The  freedmen,  as  would  be  expected,  are  found  first  sinking 
into  idleness  and  intemperance  —  are  fast  becoming  tools  for 
corrupt  politicians  to  play  with,  and  arc  falling  into  Roman 
fetichism  and  a  worse  than  former  licentiousness.  If  now  any 
one  is  philosopher  enough  to  tell  how  to  reproduce  that  early 
blush  of  enthusiasm  for  education  among  freedmen  let  him 
speak. 


The  Mistakes  of  the  Reconstruction  Education 

Montgomery  Conference.  Race  Problems  (1900).  p.  XOS.  A  Soutlieni 
Tfew,  from  the  addreae  (19K0)  of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  a  life^lons 
worker  for  negro  education.  [I86S-1S763 


I  HAVE  very  little  respect  for  the  intelligence  or  the  patriotism 
of  the  man  who  doubts  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  for  improve- 
ment or  usefulness.  The  progress  made  by  the  Negroes  \nM 
education,  considering  their  environments,  their  heredity,  the 
abominable  scoundrels  who  have  come  here  from  other  quarters 
to  seduce  and  lead  them  astray,  is  mar\'elou$.  .  .  It  is  not  just 
to  condemn  the  Negro  for  the  education  which  he  received  in 
the  early  years  after  the  war.  That  was  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, the  saturnalia  of  mrsgovemment,  the  greatest  possible 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  freedmen,  an  immrtigablc 
curse,  the  malignant  attempt  to  use  the  Negro  voter  as  a  pawn 
in  the  corrupt  game  of  manufacturing  members  of  Congress. 
The  education  was  unsettling,  demoralizing,  pandered  to  a  wild 
frenzy  for  schooling  as  a  quick  method  of  reversing  social  and 
political  conditions.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  devised 
for  deluding  the  poor  Negro,  and  making  him  the  tool,  the 
slave  of  corrupt  taskmasters.  Education  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  citizenship  and  enfranchisement,  I  should  say  of 
freedom  and  humanity.     But  with  deliberate  purpose  to  subject 
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the  Southern  States  to  Negro  domination,  and  secure  the  States 
permanently  for  partisan  ends,  the  education  adopted  was 
contrary  to  common-sense,  to  human  experience,  to  all  noble 
purposes.  The  curriculum  was  for  a  people  in  highest  degree 
of  citnlization;  the  aptitude  and  capabilities  and  needs  of  the 
Negro  were  wholly  disregarded.  Especial  stress  was  laid  on 
datsics  and  liberal  culture  to  bring  the  race  per  saltum  to  the 
same  plane  with  their  former  masters,  and  realize  the  theory 
of  social  and  political  equality.  A  race  more  highly  civilized 
with  best  heredities  and  environments,  could  not  have  been 
coddled  with  more  disregard  of  all  the  teachings  of  human 
hisor\'  and  the  necessities  of  the  race.  Colleges  and  universi- 
ties, established  and  conducted  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and 
Northern  churches  and  societies,  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  and 
the  teachers,  ignorant,  fanatical,  without  self-poise,  proceeded 
to  make  all  possible  mischief.  It  is  irrational,  cruel  to  hold 
the  Xcgro,  under  such  strange  conditions,  responsible  for  all 
the  ill  consequences  of  bad  education,  unwise  teachers,  recon- 
struction villanies  and  partisan  schemes.  To  educate  at  all, 
skm'ly,  was  a  gigantic  task. 


Armstrong's  Plans  for  Negro  Education 

Bdilh  A.  Talbot,  Bamucl  Chapman  Armstrono.  pp.  157.  207.  Copy- 
right. 19<M.  Used  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Talbot.  The  first  extract 
Is  from  one  of  Armstrong's  l«ttere;  the  aeoonrt  1a  a  stat^mAUt  written 
by    Booker   T.    Wasblngton,    one    of    Oeneral    Armstrong's   pupils. 

[1868] 

[i]  The  thing  to  be  done  was  clear,  to  train  selected  Negro 
youths  who  should  go  out  and  teach  and  lead  their  people, 
first  by  example,  by  getting  land  and  homes;  to  give  them  not 
a  dollar  that  rhcy  could  cam  for  themselves;  to  teach  respect 
for  labor,  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands,  and 
to  those  ends  to  build  up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  not 

jonly  of  self-support  and  intelligent  labor,  but  also  for  the  sake 

(of  character. 

[2]      I  think  I  might  state  his  objects  briefly  as  follows: 
First.     He  was  anxious  to  give  the  colored  people  an  idea 
)f  (be  dignity,  and  the  beauty  and  civilizing  power  of  intelligent 
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labor  with  the  hand.  He  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  wu 
dealing  with  a  race  that  had  little  necessity  to  labor  in  its  nati^t 
land  before  coming  to  America,  and  after  coming  to  this  country 
were  forced  to  labor  for  two  hundred  and  (ifty  years  under 
circumstances  that  were  not  calculated  to  make  the  race  fond 
of  hard  work.  f 

Second.  It  was  his  object  to  teach  the  Negro  to  lift  labor 
out  of  dnidger)'  and  toil  by  putting  thought  and  skill  into  it. 

Third.  He  saw  that  through  the  medium  of  industrial 
education  he  could  bring  the  two  races  in  the  South  into  closer 
relations  with  each  other.  He  knew  that  in  other  matters  there 
were  differences  which  it  would  take  years  to  change,  but  he 
knew  that  industrially  the  interests  of  the  two  races  were 
identical  in  the  South,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  could  prove  to  a 
southern  white  man  that  an  educated  skilled  Negro  workman 
was  of  more  value  to  the  community  than  an  ignorant,  shift- 
less one,  the  southern  white  man  would  take  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  black  boy.  ■ 

Fourth,  Through  the  industrial  system  at  the  Hampton 
Institute  it  was  his  object  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  a  portion  of  their  boarding  expenses.  In  this  way 
he  meant  to  prevent  the  school  becoming  a  hothouse  for  pro- 
ducing students  with  no  power  of  self-help  or  independence.  JM 
have  often  heard  him  say  that  the  mere  effort  which  the  student^ 
put  forth  through  the  industries  at  Hampton  to  help  himself 
was  of  the  greatest  \'a1ue  to  the  student,  whether  the  labor  itself 
was  of  ver^*  much  \'alue  or  not.  In  a  word,  he  meant  to  use 
the  industries  as  a  means  for  building  character  —  to  teach 
that  all  forms  of  labor  were  honorable  and  all  forms  of  idle- 
ness a  disgrace.  ■ 

The  idea  of  industrial  education,  beginning  for  our  people  at 
Hampton,  has  gradually  spread  among  them  until  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  it  has  permeated  the  whole  race  in  ever)*  section 
of  the  country.  TTiere  is  not  ■  State  in  the  Union  where 
there  is  any  considerable  proportion  of  our  race  whose  influ- 
ence counts  for  anything  in  which  they  are  not  interested  in 
industrial  education  and  arc  manifesting  this  interest  by  the 
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etablishmcnt  of  a  school  or  by  other  substantial  helps.  They 
now  rcalizCt  as  never  before,  that  the  education  of  the  head, 
the  heart  and  the  hand  must  go  together.  That  while  wc  need 
classical  and  professional  men,  we  need  a  stil!  larger  number 
tnined  along  industrial  lines. 

Not  only  has  General  Armstrong's  belief  in  industrial  educa- 
tion spread  among  our  people  in  the  South,  but  its  influence  is 
felt  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa  and  other  foreign  countries, 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  many  calls  coming  from  these 
countries  for  industrial  education. 

The  work  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
i*  simply  one  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. There  are  a  number  of  industrial  schools,  cither  small  or 
Urge,  in  every  State  where  there  are  any  considerable  number 
of  our  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  In  connection  with  the 
iafiuoice  of  General  Armstrong  is  the  rapid  growth  and  spread 
of  industrial  education  among  the  southern  white  people.     For 
a  number  of  years  after  the  Hampton  Institute  was  started 
tile  southern  white  people  gave  no  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
rjthcr  took  for  granted,  I  think,  that  it  was  something  in  which 
tile  Negroes  only  should  receive  training.     But  as  they  realized 
^rom  year  to  year  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  education 
*mong  the  colored  people  and  the  skill  and  intelligence  which 
they  were  acquiring,  southern  white  educators  here  and  there 
^egan  to  make  investigation  and  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
Same   kind   of   education   was   not   needed    for   the   southern 
white  boy  and  girl,  and  very  carefully  and  modestly  at  first 
lodustrics  were  introduced  into  a  white  school  here  and  there. 
These  schools,  however,  were  not  very  popular  among  the  white 
people  at  first,  but  the  idea  of  industrial  education  among  the 
southern  white  people  has  spread  until  at  the  present  moment 
I  think  every  southern  State  has  one  or  more  institutions  es- 
tablished for  this  kind  of  training  for  white  youths,  and  the 
industrial  idea  has  become  almost  as  popular  among  the  white 
people  as  among  the  colored  people. 

I  chink  I  am  not  going  too  far  when  I  make  one  other  sug- 
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gestion,  and  chat  is  that  the  whole  country  ow^  General  A 
strong  a  debt  not  only  for  the  rapid  and  permanent  growtl 
industrial  education  among  the  colored  people  and  white  pe 
of  the  South,  but  it  is  to  him  that  all  are  indebted  more  tha 
any  one  man  for  the  growth  of  the  hand  training  in  the  norti 
and  western  States.  It  is  seldom  .  .  that  one  individual 
had  the  opportunity  through  a  single  idea  to  revolutionize 
educational  thought  and  activity  of  so  large  a  proportioi 
the  world  as  has  been  true  of  the  founder  of  Hampton. 


X 

RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  CHURCHES 
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Not  only  educational  matters  but  church  affairs  also 
Were  involved  in  Reconstruction.      No  more  complicat- 
ed situations  arose,  no  bitterer  feelings  were  aroused,  than 
those  involved  in  the  religious  tangles  growing  out  of 
the  war  and  reconstruction.      The  history  of  church  trou- 
bles begins  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  one  by_ 
one  the  churches  divide  over  the  questions  of  slavery 
jncTaDontion!     By  1861  all  ot  the  important  organiza- 
tions, except  the  Catholic,  had  divided  into  Northern 
and  Southern  bodies.    The  negro  church  members  before 
1865  were  usually  attached  to  the  white  organizations^ 
tJr  to  missions  supported  by  the  Southern  churches.     It 
is  worthy  of  note   that  the   negro  church   membership 
greatly  increascd^iter  tne  separation  ot  the  churches." 

Tlic  war   and  its   results   temporarily  w^cakencd    the 
Southern  church  organizations;  the  membership  was  re- 
duced by  death;  the  buildings  had  been  destroyed,  or 
having  been  used  for  Confederate  hospitals  were  confis- 
cated; and  serious  troubles  had  arisen  during  the  war  in- 
volving the  Southern  churches,  the  Northern  churches, 
and  the  United  States  government,  or  rather  some  of  its 
officials.    This  trouble  grew  out  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Federal  army  officials  to  regulate  the  church  services  in 
the  South  and  the  action  of  Secretar>'  Stanton,  who  in- 
augurated in  1863  the  policy  of  turning  over  to  the  var- 
ious Northern  churches  the  buildings  and  other  property 
of  the  corresponding  Southern  denominations.     Northern 
ministers  were  then  appointed  to  fill  Southern  pulpits. 
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Our  of  this  action  arose  disputes  that  lasted  for  years  ani 
some  communities  are  siill  divided  by  them.  The  mili- 
tary regulation  of  church  worship  continued  until  t866 
and  culminated  after  the  war  in  such  affa^irs  as  the  Wil- 
mcr  episode  and  the  closing  of  the  Episcopal  churches 
in  Alabama. 

The  close  of  the  war  did  not  bring  a  reunion  of  die 
churches.  Only  the  Episcopal  and  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant  bodies  TWifiilcU,  and  iliusc  ml  if  U^il'in  numbers. 
On  die  border  some  Southern  coagregatioos  went  over 
to  the  Northern  churches;  while  former  Northern  con- 
gregatioRS  sometin>es  went  over  to  the  Southern  bodies. 
Owing  to  the  irriuiion  over  the  war  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  border  states  the  Southern  churches  w^re 
the  greater  gatoers  by  the  secessions  in  1865-1866,  and 
after  rc^rganizatioo  were  much  stronger  in  numbers  and 
in  influence  dian  ever  before.  The  Northern  churches 
planned  to  extend  their  work  into  die  South,  all  efforts 
'«!  reunion  having  failed,  because,  as  the  Southern  church 
people  said,  of  the  feeling  gnwriag  out  of  the  war ;  bc- 
icaose  dkose  willing  to  reunite  were  asked  to  make  pro- 
fieaaon  of  **lo3r«lQr"  <u-  an  conpiy  with  irritating  condi- 
Iiioim;  bw  akove  alL  «  ctsmt  of  faihire  was  dte  **disinte- 
aod  absorption*  policy  wfcich  wxmld  take  in  the 
^members  and  lea>'e  the  Southern  ministers  out  How- 
ever«  Monc  oiaterial  extsted  from  which  the  Northern 
bodies  coaitnicicdweaiiorsaBnDQas  in  the  South:  (1) 
ibeSoMlieniVnionksfis;  (a)  a  few  picachcfs  who  disliked 
10 contintte  in  t|g Sontficfn orgMtwiinns;  and  {%)  the  nc- 
Sro««.  11m-  Saannn  policy  k»d  given  a  certain  amount 
of  church  property  iMo  their  hanA 

After  icunion  oif  ihrr  «lttlc»  ImA  liOcd^  the  Nordic 
w4  tl*  Sonriheffn  dMfdws  wck  rmh  lor  religious  con- 
tiok  of  the  Mgffocsw    TlieSbiaiihemdMRiKSv  for 
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reasons,  selfish  and  unselfish,  wished  to  retain  their  negro 
membership  and  the  influence  that  went  with  it;  and  all 
^thc  denominations  made   formal  declarations  of  policy 
id  began  mission  work  among  the  negroes,  long  before 
all  the  white  congregations  were  again  supplied.  The  gen- 
eral Northern  view  was  that  the  Southern  whites  were  not 
jafc  guides  for  rhe  blacks  in  religion  any  more  than  in 
politics  and  education,  and  their  churches  entered  the 
mission  field  in  opposition.     As  a  result  of  the  various 
religious  movements  most  of  the  Southern  mission  work 
among  the  negroes  was  discontinued  before   1875  and 
nearly   all   their  negro   members  went   to   the   African 
churches  that  came  down  from  the  North,  such  as  the 
A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church ;  to  the  missions  of  Northern  white 
organizations,  such  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North) ;  and  to  independent  organizations  formed  for 
the  blacks  by  the  Southern  white  churches,  such  as  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

During  the  period  of  Reconstruction  the  Southern 
whites  complained  of  the  "disintegration  and  absorption" 
policy ;  they  asserted  that  the  Northern  missionaries 
stirred  up  strife  between  the  races,  taught  doctrines  of 
social  equality,  made  the  negroes  impudent,  were  "emis- 
saries of  Christ  and  the  Radical  party,"  that  they  gave 
unfair  reports  of  Southern  conditions,  and  in  general  were 
not  of  sound  judgment  and  some  of  them  not  of  the  best 
character.  The  missionaries  on  the  other  hand  declared 
that  the  whites  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Northern  mis- 
sionaries, ostracised  them  socially,  murdered  them,  and 
burned  their  churches.  The  negro  members  under  the 
guardianship  of  Southern  white  churches  were  ostracised 
and  otherwise  mistreated.  When  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  entered  the  field  the  Protestant  churches  of  both 
sections  opposed  it 


The  church  problems  were  not  solved  during  Recon-J 
struction.     At  the  close  of  the  period  the  great  churches 
were  still  sectional.     Most  of  the  negroes  were  in  separate 
race  churches^  but,   as  in  education,   they  were  under 
Northern  direction;  and  as  harsh  feelings  had  not  sub*| 
sided,  the  religious  division  seemed  permanent. 
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I.   MILITARY  REGULATION  OF  CHURCHES 


Northern  Churches  in  Control  of  Southern  Churches 

IfcFbnwii.  History  of  the  Rebeliion.  pp.  522,  523.  Similar  orders 
»en  isaued  (or  the  other  Northern  churches  except  the  Catholic 
Ud  the  ProteEtant  Episcopal,  and  the  Soiitbern  church  bulldlnsB 
*ere  turned  over  to  the  Northern  churches  of  the  same  denom- 
UitloQ.  [1864] 

ff^ar  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

fVashington,  November  ^o,  i86j. 
Tothe  Generals  commanding  the  Departments  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Tennessee,  and  the  Gulf,  and  all  the  Generals  and  officers 
commanding  armies,  detachments,  and  posts,  and  all  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  above  named  De- 
partments: 

You  are  hereby  directed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Rev. 
Bishop  Ames  all  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Souths  in  which  a  loyal  minister,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  a  loyal  Bishop  of  said  church,  does  not  now 
officiate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  government,  in  its 
efiorts  to  restore  tranquility  to  the  community  and  peace  to  the 
nation,  that  Christian  ministers  should,  by  example  and  precept, 
support  and  foster  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  people. 

Bishop  Ames  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  all  ministers  who  may 
be  appointed  by  him  may  be  entirely  loyal.  You  are  expected 
to  give  him  all  the  aid,  countenance,  and  support  practicable 
io  the  execution  of  his  important  mission. 

You  are  also  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  Bishop  Ames 
and  his  clerk  with  transportation  and  subsistence  when  it  can 
be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  service,  and  will  afford  them 
courtesy,  assistance  and  protection. 
By  order  o{  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  Memphis, 

December  2^,  tS6j. 

Rev.  Bishop  Ames:     In  obedience  to  orders  of  the  Secre-I 
tary  of  War,  dated  Washington,  November  30th,  1863,  a  copy' 
of  which  is  here  attached,  I  place  at  your  disposal  a  *'house  of 
worship"  known  as  "Wesley  Chapel,"  in  the  City  of  Memphis, 
State  of  Tennessee^  the  said  house  being  claimed  as  the  property  f 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  there  being  no 
loyal  minister,  appointed  by  a  loyal  Bishop,  now  officiating  In 
said  house  of  worship. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser\'ant,  ■ 


James  C.  Veatch, 

Brigadier  GeneraL 


Military  Regulation  of  Church  Services 

Mcpherson.  History  of  the  Rebeltion.  pp.  538-543.  Such  regula- 
tiona,  as  outlined  In  tb«  EoIlowInK  orders,  were  In  force  until  the 
early  part  of  18C6.  when  the  Wllm«r  case  was  finally  decided.  This 
poUcy  began  In  1862.  [1864] 
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Headquarters  U,  S,  Forces, 

Natchez,  Miss,,  June  18,  1864. 
Special  Order,  No.  31. 

11.  The  Colonel  commanding  this  district  having  been 
officially  notified  that  the  pastors  of  many  churches  in  this  city 
neglect  to  make  any  public  recognition  of  allegiance  under  which 
they  live,  and  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  protection,  and 
further,  that  the  regular  form  of  prayer  for  "the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority,"  prescribed  by 
the  ritual  in  some  churches,  and  by  established  custom  in  others, 
has  been  omitted  in  the  stated  services  of  churches  of  all  denom-^ 
inations,  it  is  hereby  ■ 

Ordered,  That  hereafter,  the  ministers  of  such  churches  as 
may  have  the  prescribed  form  of  prayer  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  read  at  each  and  every  service  in  which  it 
is  required  by  the  rubrics  —  and  that  those  of  other  denomina^ 
tions,  which  have  no  such  form  —  shall  on  like  occasions  pro- 
nounce a  prayer  appropriate  to  the  time,  and  expressive  of  the 
proper  spirit  toward  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 
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Any  minister  falling  to  comply  with  these  orders,  will  be  im- 
mediately prohibited  from  exercising  the  functions  of  his  office 
m  this  city  —  and  render  himself  liable  to  be  sent  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  United  States  forces.  .   . 

Norfolk,  Fa.,  Feb.  ii,  1864. 
General  Order  No.  3. 

All  places  of  public  worship  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  arc 
hereby  placed  under  the  control  of  the  provost  marshals  of  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  respectively,  who  shall  see  the  pulpits 
properly  filled  by  displacing,  when  necessary,  the  present  incum- 
bents, and  substituting  men  of  known  loyalty  and  the  same  sec- 
tarian denomination,  either  military  or  civil,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commanding  general.  They  shall  see  that  all 
churches  arc  open  free  to  all  officers  and  soldiers,  white  or 
colored,  at  the  usual  hour  of  worship,  and  at  other  times,  if 
desired;  and  they  shall  sec  that  no  insult  or  indignity  be  offered 
to  tfaeni,  cither  by  word,  look,  or  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation.  The  necessary  expenses  will  be  levied  as  far  as 
possible,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  usages  or  regulations 
of  each  congregation  respectively. 


Closing  the  Episcopal  Churches 

^ar  Department  Archit^CJi.  Bishop  Wllmer  waa  consecrated  In  the 
Oaofadermie  church.  The  Northern  Episcopal  ohurches  protested 
t^itiMt  bla  austicnelon  and  thus  made  easy  the  way  for  a  reunion. 

(1SG5] 

Headquarters  Department  of  /Alabama, 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  20,  1865, 
leral  Order  No.  38. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has 
established  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  for  **thc  President  of 
the  United  States  and  all  in  civil  authority."  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  late  wicked  and  groundless  rebellion  the  prayer 
wi»  changed  for  one  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States*  and  so  altered,  was  used  in  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
the  Diocese  of  Alabama. 

Since  the  "lapse"  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  the 
.restoration  of  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  late  re- 
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■■bcea  a)togetfa«r 

by  dK  Rt.  Rev.  Ridkird 
a  Icner  to  Ac  dergy  and  laity. 
MMB  ffiftt  bf  Biifaop  Waner 
rftidb,  t»  «K  his  own  UagotgCi 
^  c  icrlriMaW-al  aadwritics.  ini 
hv  for  Msay  vean  caaoKalattBd  a  pMt  of  die  liturgy  of  the 
c&Rk.*- «  fltt»l  br  1^  it  the  i 

"Nowdhcdi 
pcaycf  for  tftie 
In^pife  ov  OK  pnycr 

dK  ■tijui  o^  d^  poycr — al  m  onl  aatbontr  —  and  she 
desffcs  for  tkac  aadwky  pfpeiky  aad  long  conUDuancc. 
No  one  caa  mtonaMy  be  r^|w^  ^H  &o  desire  a  loog  continuance 
of  maBtmry  fvlc  Thetcfoce,  tiic  prayer  is  akogcdicr  inappro- 
pffiue  aad  inpiiGcable  lo  At  prtsroc  ifwlitiont  of  dungs,  when 
BO  dv3  ayAmkf  esitti  ■  tbc  *  ■■ "  »■*  of  its  fioactiaas.     Hence, 
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ntahlwhrrf  a  form  of 
aril  authority.  The 
cairfol  reference  to 


as  I  remained  in  the  dnnlar,  vc  may  yield  a  true  allegiance  to, 
and  iinceicly  pvay  for  gncc,  nrnhjui  asui  understanding  in 
behalf  of,  a  gorenmenc  fu—dcd  on  force,  white  at  the  same 
time  ve  coaU  not  in  good  ' "■■"■"  ask.  for  its  continuance, 
proaperity,  etc**  ■ 

It  win  be  obaerred  from  this  g^tya^  first,  that  the  bishop, 
because  be  cannot  pray  for  the  contianance  of  "militar>*  rule,'* 
therefore  dedioes  to  pray  for  those  in  authority;  second,  he 
dcdares  the  prayer  inappropriate  and  inapplicable,  because 
no  dvil  authority  exists  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  On 
the  20th  of  June,  the  date  of  his  letter,  there  was  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  Cabinet,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  thousands  of  ocher  ctril  oficers  of  the  United  States,  all 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  It  was  for  them  especial!) 
that  this  form  of  prayer  was  established,  yet  the  bishop  cannot, 
among  all  these,  find  any  subject  worthy  of  his  prayers.  f 

Since  the  publication  of  this  letter  a  civil  governor  has  been 
appointed  for  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  in  every  county  judges 
and  sherifis  bare  been  appointed,  and  all  these  are,  and  for 
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recks  have  been,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions;  yet  the 
pnycr  has  not  been  restored. 

The  prayer  which  the  bishop  advised  to  be  omitted  is  not  2 
pnycr  for  the  continuance  of  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment or  any  particular  person  In  power.  It  is  simply  a  prayer 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  weal  of  the  persons  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  ordered  —  it  is  a  prayer  to  the  High  and  Mighty 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  that  He  would  with  His  power  behold 
tnd  bless  His  servant  —  the  President  of  the  United  States  — ■ 
ud  all  others  in  authority;  that  He  would  replenish  them  with 
grace  of  His  holy  spirit  that  they  might  always  incline  to  His 
*ill  and  walk  in  His  ways;  that  He  would  endow  them  plen- 
tcously  with  Heavenly  gifts,  grant  them  in  health  and  pros- 
perity long  to  live^  and  finally  after  this  life,  to  attain  ever- 
Inting  joy  and  felicity.  It  is  a  prayer  at  once  applicable  and 
appropriate,  and  which  any  heart  not  filled  with  hatred, 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness,  could  conscientiously  offer. 

The  advice  of  the  bishop  to  omit  this  prayer,  and  Its  omi»- 
lion  by  the  clergy,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  but  shows  a  factious  and  disloyal  spirit,  and  is  a  marked 
Inwh  to  e\-ery  loyal  citizen  within  the  department.  Such  men 
tre  unsafe  public  teachers,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  places  ol 
power  and  influence  over  public  opinion. 

It  is,  therefore,  ordered,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  Major- 
Gcneral  Thomas,  commanding  the  military  division  of  Ten- 
nessee, that  said  Richard  Wilmcr,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama,  and  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  clergy  of  said  diocese  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
suspended  from  their  functions,  and  forbidden  to  preach,  or 
perform  divine  service;  and  that  their  places  of  worship  be 
dosed  until  such  time  as  said  bishop  and  clergy  show  a  sincere 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  give  evidence  of  a  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  by 
koftcring  to  resume  the  use  of  the  prayer  for  the  President  of 
*the  United  States  and  all  in  civil  authority,  and  by  taking  the 
amnesty  oath  prescribed  by  the  President. 

This  prohibition  shall  continue  in  each  individual  case  until 
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special  application  is  made  through  the  military  channels 
these  headquarters  for  permission  to  preach  and  perform  divine 
service,  and  until  such  application  is  approved  at  these  or 
superior  headquarters. 

District  commanders  are  required  to  see  that  this  order  \i\ 
carried  into  effect. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Chas.  R.  Woods. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  22,  i86s- 
General  Order  No.  40. 

Armed  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  having 
been  put  down,  the  President,  on  the  29th  of  May  last,  issued 
his  Proclamation  of  Amnesty,  declaring  that  armed  resistance 
having  ceased  in  all  quarters,  he  invited  those  lately  in  rebellion 
to  reconstruct  and  restore  civil  authority,  thus  proclaiming  the 
magnanimity  of  our  government  towards  all,  no  matter  how 
criminal  or  how  deserving  of  punishment.  M 

Alarmed  at  this  imminent  and  impending  peril  to  the  cause" 
m  which  he  had  embarked  with  all  his  heart  and  mind,  and 
desiring  to  check,  if  possible,  the  spread  of  popular  approba- 
tion and  gratefull  appreciation  of  the  magnanimous  policy  of 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  people  of  the  United 
States  back  to  their  former  friendly  and  national  relations  one 
with  another,  an  individual,  styling  himself  Bishop  of  Ala- 
bama, forgetting  his  mission  to  preach  peace  cmi  earth  and 
good  will  towards  men,  and  being  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  which  through  temptation  beguiled  the  mother  of  men 
to  the  commission  of  the  first  sin  —  thereby  entailing  eternal 
toil  and  trouble  on  earth  —  issued,  from  the  shield  of  his 
office,  his  manifesto  of  the  20th  of  June  last  to  the  Clergj'  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Alabama,  directing  them  to  omit  the 
usual  and  customary  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  others  In  authority,  until  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  had  been  removed  from  the  limits  of  Alabama;  cun- 
ningly justifying  this  treasonable  course,  by  plausibly  present- 
ing to  the  minds  of  the  people  that,  civil  authority  not  yet 
having  been  restored  in  Alabama,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
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thf  use  of  said  prayer,  as  such  prayer  was  Intended  for  the  aVil 
tuthorit)'  alone,  and  as  the  military  was  the  oniy  authority  in 
Alabama  it  was  manifestly  improper  to  pray  for  the  condnu- 
trvc  of  military  nilc. 

Thl«  man  in  his  position  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  charity,  and 
good  felJuwship  with  his  brothers,  whose  paramount  duty  as 
aich  should  have  been  characterized  by  frankness  and  freedom 
from  all  cunning,  thus  took  advantage  of  the  sanctity  of  his 
position  to  mislead  the  minds  of  those  who  naturally  regarded 
him  as  a  teacher  in  whom  they  could  trust,  and  attempted  to 
lod  them  back  into  the  labyrinths  of  treason. 

For  this  covert  and  cunning  act  he  was  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  in  so  far  as  the  right  to  officiate  as  a  min- 
uter of  the  Gospel,  because  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not 
be  trusted  to  officiate  and  confine  his  teachings  to  matters  of 
religion  alone  —  in  fact  that  religious  matters  were  but  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  in  his  mind,  he  having  taken  an  early 
opportunity  to  subvert  the  Church  to  the  justification  and 
(fcscmination  of  his  treasonable  sentiments. 

As  it  is,  howe\*eT,  manifest  that  so  far  from  entertaining  the 
same  political  views  as  Bishop  Wilmcr,  the  people  of  Alabama 
are  honestly  endeavoring  to  restore  the  civil  authority  in  that 
itatc.  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  repudiate  their  acts  of  hostility 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  have  accepted  with  a  loyal  and 
becoming  spirit  the  magnanimous  terms  offered  them  by  the 
President ;  therefore,  the  restrictions  heretofore  imposed  upon 
the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Alabama  are  removed,  and  Bishop 
Wilmer  is  left  to  that  remorse  of  conscience  consequent  to  the 
exposure  and  failure  of  the  diabolical  schemes  of  designing  and 
corrupt  minds. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Thomas. 
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A  Pugnacious  Methodist  Preacher 

Richardson.  Lif^htti  and  BhatiowM  of  Itinerant  Life.  (1901).  pp.  18S-4. 
Ue«d  by  perrolSAlon  of  Smith  and  Lamar.  Coprright,  1901.  Rich- 
ardson waa  preachine  la  Georgia  and  Alabama.  He  belonged  to  the 
Southern  Methodist  church.  (1^5-18661 

The  negro  garrison  began  to  forage  around  on  the  country. 
The  brethren  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  they  ought  to  do. 
I  told  them  to  bushwhack  them.  They  made  a  few  shots  at 
the  negroes,  and  that  kept  them  close  in  their  quarters.  .   . 

The  little  captain  issued  an  order  that  no  rebel  should  preach 
unless  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  prayed  for  the  Presi- 
dent. .  .  Colonel  Livingston,  a  true  Methodist,  came  to  me 
and  advised  me  to  take  the  oath.  .  .  I  told  him  I  did  not 
feel  like  it,  and  did  not  want  to  do  it.  Saturday  afternoon  came, 
and  the  colonel  called  again.  At  last  I  consented,  and  we  went 
around  to  the  captain's  office.  I  informed  him  that  I  would  do 
it  with  mental  reservation.  He  said  then  if  he  were  me  he 
would  not  take  it  at  all.     I  took  the  oath  square.   .    . 

I  prayed  for  the  President;  that  the  Lord  would  take  out  ol 
him  and  his  allies  the  hearts  of  beasts»  and  put  in  them  the 
hearts  of  men,  or  remove  the  curses  from  office.  The  little 
captain  never  asked  me  any  more  to  pray  for  the  President  and 
the  United  States. 


1 
I 


2.     DIVISION    OR     REUNION 


Feeling  in  the  Southern  Church 

tt'IImer.  Recent  Past.  p.  158.  L*uer  from  Bishop  Wilmcr  of  Ala- 
Uaxlo  BiBbop  Hopklna  of  Vermont,  explalnloR  that  for  the  preunt 
the  Alab&ma  dloceBe  would  renmin  sttjiarate.  [August  1,  1865] 

The  best  men  of  the  South  are  now  under  the  ban.  I  cannot 
now  recall  the  name  of  a  single  man,  of  those  who  have  been 
ordinarily  selected  to  represent  the  Southern  dioceses  In  Gen- 
eral Convention,  who  is  not,  in  the  estimation  of  public  opinion 
It  the  North,  "a  rebel  and  traitor."  But,  more  than  this,  they 
are  classed  under  the  President's  proclamation  as  "unpardoned 
rebels  and  traitors."  .  .  The  prominent  men  of  the  South  in 
the  army  attained  a  grade  which  now  excludes  them  from  the 
general  3mnest>';  the  highest  legal  talent  was  placed  in  judicial 
portions,  the  occupancy  of  which  renders  them  liable  to  the 
atrcmcst  penalties  of  the  law;  the  best  talent  in  commercial, 
and  agricultural  life  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  accumulate 
property  above  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  amount. 

Now  from  these  classes  of  men,  .  .  the  Church  would  nat- 
urally select  her  deputies  to  the  General  Convention.  It  is  a 
most  significant  fact  (and  one  which  must  be  understood,  in  all 
Its  bearings,  by  the  Northern  mind,  before  deputies  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  can  meet  together  in  becoming  harmony, 
and  needful  mutual  respect) ,  that  the  men  whom,  .  .  we  re- 
gard as  the  most  truly  loyal,  and  in  all  respects  trustworthy, 
are  precisely  those  who  are  stigmatized  by  the  people  of  your 
section,  and  by  your  Bishops  in  their  Pastorals*  as  "rebels  and 
traitors."  It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  your 
people  are  honest  in  their  opinions,  and  that  they  will  be  con- 
siftcnt  in  their  actions.  .  .  It  may  therefore,  reasonably  be 
expected  that  they  who  denounced  their  Southern  brethren  as 
"traitors"  will  question  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  a  "loyal  Church."   .    . 

Moreover,  the  Southern  deputies  themselves  may  very  nat- 
urally be  supposed  to  have  some  sentiment  in  this  matter.    Their 
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sons  and  brothers  lie  in  bloody  graves;  their  lands  are  desola 
and  strangers  devour  it  In  their  presence;  their  cmancipati 
slaves  garrison  their  cities;  they  live  themselves  .  .  under  t 
ban;  their  representative  man,  no  guiltier  than  themselves, 
In  bonds,  and  may  have  to  die  an  ignominiou*  death.  T 
whole  Southern  people,  therefore,  arc  at  this  moment  awaitin 
trial  in  the  person  of  their  representative  head;  they  are  de- 
nounced as  felons,  and  a  shackled  press  is  forbidden  to  speak 
a  word  of  vindication  or  remonstrance.  Your  own  heart,  good 
Bishop,  will  tell  you  that  men  in  such  a  condition  are  in  no  mood 
to  join  in  jubilait'S  over  a  restoration  which  is  sealed  by  their 
degradation.  The  peace,  for  which  Te  Deums  will  be  chantc 
is  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  inheritance,  and  they  arc  n 
sitting  in  the  deep  valley  of  humiliation.  .   . 

Should  the  animus  of  the  next  General  Convention  be  su< 
as  to  commend  itself  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  South,  the 
will.  I  think,  after  a  while,  be  no  general  disposition  to  keep 
■up  a  separate  organization.  The  General  Council  [Church, 
South]  will  be  held,  according  to  adjournment,  at  Mobile  m 
November  [1865]  next.  Its  action  as  a  matter  of  course,  must 
be  somewhat  affected  by  the  animus  exhibited  in  the  General 
Convention  [Church,  North].    .    . 

Depend  upon  it  .  .  that  any  restoration  of  our  ancient 
relations,  which  looks  to  the  establishment  of  lasting  harmony 
in  the  Church,  must  be  based  upon  a  good  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  upon  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  all 
concerned. 

The  Church  Situation  in  Virginia 

Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Recongtructioit,  part   U,  pp.  89^. 
Staiem«nt  of  a  Unionist  clergj-maD.  [1S661 

Bishop  Gregg  [of  Texas]  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  ago, 
in  conversation  on  the  subject:  *'I  consulted  nobody  in  regard 
to  my  action  in  forming  a  southern  church,  when  I  supposed 
that  the  confederate  government  was  a  tie  facto  government; 
but  the  moment  that  the  confederate  government  ceased  to  be  a 
de  facto  government,  I  did  not  wait  to  consult  the  authorities 
of  the  southern  church,  but  notified  the  presiding  bishop  of  the 
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Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  that  we  were  again  in 
iunnony  with  the  national  church."    .    .   The  fact  that  the 
dtoccse  of  Virginia  has  failed  to  put  itself  in  connection  with 
the  national  church,   (the  last  that  has  failed  to  do  so  with 
the  CTcception,  perhaps,  of  South  Carolina,)  convinces  me  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  very  decided  feeling  among  the  clergy 
and  laitA'  against  harmonizing  with  the  government.    .    .   It 
indicates  strong  feeling  and  sentiment  among  the  people.   .    . 
There  was  a  meeting  at  the  close  of  last  September;  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Confederate  States.    At 
that   council,   the   position   of   the   clergy   of  Virginia,   I   am 
informed,  was  the  most  decided  in  sustaining  the  continuing  of 
the  council,  and  most  opposed  to  any  union  with  the  national 
church.    There  is  a  series  of  articles  publishing  in  the  Southern 
Churchman,  (    .    .    the  main  paper  of  the  southern  church,) 
which  arc  vindicatory  of  the  southern  church.     The  southern 
church  is  not  satisfied  with  the  general  convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  being  entirely 
silent  concerning  the  past,  but  appears  to  be  desirous  of  creat- 
ing a  sentiment  sustaining  their  own  action.     The  laity  of  the 
church,  particularly  those  who  have  suffered  by  the  war,  widow 
kdies  and  others  who  have  lost  their  children,  have,  in  a  few 
instances,  begun  to  show  a  change  of  feeling,  and  seem  now 
like  looking  at  things  in  their  true  light.     As  an  evidence  of 
this  improved  feeling,  some  of  them  come  to  our  church  now; 
{it  is  the  Union  church  of  the  place  [Alexandria,  Virginia], 
the  gathering  point  of  the  Union  people,  and  has  been  open 
during  the  whole  war) .     The  fact  that  there  are  some  who- 
attend  that  church  now,  is,  perhaps,  a  pretty  good  evidence 
of  a  change  of  feeling;  but  they  arc  very  few,  .  -  they  who- 
are  politicians,  and  desire  to  be  politicians  and  the  leaders  of 
social  life,  manifest  a  more  intensified  feeling.     The  females,. 
those  especially  whose  pride  has  been  humbled,  are  more  in- 
tense  In   their  bitterness  and   endeavor  to  keep   up   a   social 
ostracism  against  Union  and  northern  people.   .    . 

The  Baptists  appear,  as  a  whole,  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
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bitter,  and  the  southern  Methodists  possibly  come  next.  Th^^ 
southern  Methodists  in  Virginia  are  modified  by  the  leaven  0^^ 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  which  conference  extended  over  the^ 
free  States,  and  the  preachers  of  which  were  in  connexion  with 
northern  churches  till  1861,  when  they  formed  a  separate 
lx>dy.  .  .  The  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  north,  within  the  last  few  days,  in  conference  at 
-Alexandria,  have  united  formally  with  the  church  south.  Bish- 
lop  Early,  of  the  southern  Methodist  church,  is  now  presiding. 
While  the  effect  of  that  union  will  be,  .  .  to  magnify  the 
southern  church,  there  is  another  influence  that  will  necessarily 
result  from  it,  namely;  that  the  leaven  will,  perhaps,  modify 
the  feeling  again  so  as  to  make  it  less  intense.  That  will  be  so, 
except  with  those  individuals  who,  forsaking  one  position  and 
going  to  another,  are  generally  in  advance  in  zeal  for  their 
newly  espoused  cause,  just  as  northern  men  at  the  south,  who 
are  disunion  men,  arc  generally  intensely  so.  This^  perhaps, 
applies  to  the  present  state  of  things  among  the  Methodists  infl 
Virginia.  There  is  a  small  body  of  Presbyterians  in  Alexandria 
who  are  true  Union  people;  but  such  has  been  the  feeling  in 
the  church  that  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  former  whole  body 
of  the  old  church  have  left  the  church  in  which  they  have 
been  baptized  and  educated,  and  have  associated  themselves 
with  what  is  called  now  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  —  a 
New  School  Presbyterian  church,  reputed  to  be  intensely  dis- 
loyal—  thus  giving  evidence  of  their  willingness,  for  the  sake 
of  their  notions  in  matters  in  issue  for  the  last  four  years,  to 
sacrifice  even  their  ecclesiastical  connexions.  This  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  south  has  been  even  shown  of  the  Quakers 
at  Alexandria,  to  my  perfect  astonishment.  I  learn  that  they 
arc  about  as  decided  in  regard  to  the  respectability  of  secession 
as  any  other  class  of  people.  The  Protestant  Methodist 
church,  I  am  told,  is  equally  divided. 
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Position  of  the  Methodists  in  Regard  to  Reunion 

Xnaual  Ci/ch^pedia.  7y«J.  p.  5o3;  ISii'J.  p.  H'A.  The  first  d(K)imeat 
lia  pftstoral  letter  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  to  their  clergy.  The  second  Is  the  reply  of  the  Southern 
Uibops  to  a  proposal  from  the  Northern  Methodist  Church. 

[1865]  The  abolition,  .  .  of  the  institution  of  domestic 
jJavcry  in  the  United  States  does  not  affect  the  question  that 
tras  prominent  in  our  separation  In  1844.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
difference  or  principal  one  between  us  and  [the  Northern 
Methodist  Church].  While  testifying  with  pleasure  to  the 
Boblcr  conduct  and  sentiments  of  many  brethren  among  them, 
we  must  express  with  regret  our  apprehension  that  a  large 
portion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  Northern  Methodists  have  become 

ft  incurably  radical.  They  teach  for  doctrine  the  command- 
ments of  men.  They  preach  another  gospel.  They  have  in- 
corporated social  dogmas  and  political  tests  into  their  church 
creeds.  They  have  gone  on  to  impose  conditions  upon  disciple- 
ship  that  Christ  did  not  impose.  Their  pulpits  are  perverted  to 
agitations  and  questions  not  healthful  to  personal  piety,  but 
promotive  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  discord.  .  ,  Without 
such  a  change  as  we  see  no  immediate  prospect  of,  in  their  tone 
and  temper  and  practice,  we  can  anticipate  no  good  result  from 
even  entertaining  the  subject  of  reunion  with  them.  .  .  Preach 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Do  not  preach  politics.  You  have 
no  commission  to  preach  politics.  The  divinity  of  the  Church 
is  never  more  strikingly  displayed  than  when  it  holds  on  its 
even,  straightforward  way  in  the  midst  of  worldly  commo- 
tions.   .    . 

ft  The  conduct  of  certain  Northern  Methodist  bishops  and 
preachers  in  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  incident  to  a 
state  of  war  to  intrude  themselves  into  several  of  our  houses 
of  worship,  and  in  continuing  to  hold  these  places  against  the 
wishes  and  protests  of  the  congregations  and  rightful  owners, 
causes  us  sorrow  and  pain,  not  only  as  working  an  Injury  to  us, 
but  as  presenting  to  the  world  a  spectacle  ill  calculated  to  make 

ft  an  impression  favorable  to  Christianity.  They  are  not  only 
using,  to  our  deprivation  and  exclusion,  churches  and  parson- 
ages which  we  have  bulldcd,  but  have  proceeded  to  set  up  a 


claim  to  them  as  their  property;  by  what  shadow  of  right, 
legal  or  moral,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  advise  our 
brethren  who  suffer  these  evils  to  bear  rhem  patiently,  to  cleave 
closely  together  and  not  indulge  in  any  vindictive  measures  or 
tempers.  A  plain  statement  of  the  case,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  those  in  authority  cannot  fail  to  defeat  such  scan- 
dalous designs,  and  secure  us  the  full  restoration  of  all  our 
rights.  M 

While  some  talk  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  Churches,  we 
forewarn  you  of  a  systematic  attempt,  already  inaugurated,  and 
of  which  the  foregoing  is  only  an  instance,  to  disturb  and  if 
possible  disintegrate  and  then  absorb  our  membership  individu- 
ally. In  the  meeting  [1864]  of  their  bishops  and  missionary 
secretaries,  alluded  to,  it  was  resolved  to  send  preachers  and 
plant  societies  in  our  midst  wherever  there  is  an  opening.  Their 
policy  is  evidently  our  division  and  ecclesiastical  devastation. 
Against  all  this  be  on  your  guard.  .  .  In  this  connection  you  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  our  people  arc  steadfast.  The  border 
conferences,  under  special  trials,  present  a  noble  example  of 
steadfastness. 

[1869J  You  [the  Northern  Church]  say  that  "the  great 
cause  which  led  to  the  separation  from  us  of  both  the  W^esleyan 
Methodists  of  this  country,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  has  passed  away."  If  we  understand  your 
reference,  we  so  far  differ  from  you  in  this  opinion,  that  it 
may  help  any  negotiations  hereafter  taking  place,  to  restate 
our  position.  Slaver)'  was  not  in  any  proper  sense,  the  cause, 
but  the  occasion  only  of  that  separation,  the  necessity  of  which 
we  regretted  as  much  as  you.  But  certain  principles  were  de- 
veloped in  relation  to  the  political  aspects  of  that  question, 
involnng  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  handle  and  de- 
termine matters  lying  outside  of  their  proper  jurisdiction,  which 
we  could  not  accept;  and  in  a  case  arising,  certain  constructions 
of  the  constitutional  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  General 
Conference  were  assumed  and  acted  on,  which  we  considered 
oppressive  and  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  numerical 
minority  represented  in  that  highest  judiciatorj-  of  the  Church. 
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iTiat  which  you   are   pleased   to  call  .  .  "the  great  cause** 

of  separation  existed  in  the  Church  from  its  organization,  and 

ftt  for  sixty  years  there  was  no  separation.     But  when  those 

dieorics,    incidentally   involved   in   connection   with   it,    began 

to  be  put  into  practice,  then  the  separation  came. 

We  cannot  think  you  mean  to  offend  us  when  you  speak  of 
our  having  separated  from  you,  and  put  us  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  a  small  body  of  schismatics  who  were  always  an 
acknowledyicd  secession.  Allow  us  in  all  kindness,  brethren, 
to  remind  you,  and  to  keep  the  important  fact  of  history  promi- 
nent, that  we  separated  from  you  in  no  sense  in  which  you  did 
not  separate  from  us.  The  separation  was  by  compact  and 
mutual,  and  nearer  approaches  to  each  other  can  be  conducted 
with  hope  of  a  successful  issue  only  on  this  basis. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  controversies  and  tempers  which 
so  disturb  the  Churches,  and  are  so  hurtful  to  the  souls  of 
those  for  whom  Christ  died,  arc  due  in  a  large  measure  to  irri- 
tating causes  which  are  not  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
chief  pastors  of  the  separated  bodies.  To  this  end  we  invite 
your  concurrence  and  cooperation. 


Northern  Ministers  Driven  Out 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  part  li,  p.  45. 
Ststem«nt  or  &  MethodiHt  pre&cher  from  Coanectlcut.  Condltlona 
were  so  In  all  the  border  states.  Id  Kast  Tenneeeee  and  other  Un- 
loalst  dlstrlcla  Soutbera  Dreachera  were  driven  out.  [18S6] 

Ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Virginia  arc  now  divided  upon  sec- 
tional grounds.  Before  the  war,  churches  in  Virginia  and  in  the 
south  were  connected  with  one  of  the  general  assemblies.  They 
have  now  a  synod  of  their  own  in  the  south,  and  on  no  ground 
that  I  can  see,  except  on  the  sectional  ground.  I  refer  to  the 
Presbyterian  body,  Old  School.  The  Presbyterian  body,  New 
School,  was  divided  before  the  war;  that  is,  there  was  a 
southern  assembly  and  a  northern  assembly.  Since  the  war  the 
Old  School  body  and  the  New  School  body  have  merged  all 
their  doctrinal  divisions,  and  have  come  together  and  united 
in  doctrine:  whereas  they  were  divided  before,  discarding  all 
connexion  with  the  north.   .    . 


As  to  the  Methodist  denominations  the  same  things  have 
occurred  there.  .  .  Although  the  Methodist  denomination 
was  divided  before  the  war  on  the  question  of  slavery,  yet 
there  were  many  churches  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  still  con- 
nected with  the  north  by  the  Baltimore  conference.  Since  the 
war  these  churches  have  gone  over  to  the  south,  and  withdrawn 
their  connexion  from  the  north.  The  preacher  who  was  sent 
by  the  Baltimore  conference  to  the  church  at  Winchester  was 
confronted  in  the  pulpit  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a  minister,  who  be- 
longs to  the  southern  connexion,  and  who  took  the  hymn-book 
out  of  his  hand  and  went  on  and  preached  the  sermon.  .  .  ■ 
General  Ayrcs,  the  general  of  the  department,  was  in  the  con- 
gregation at  the  time,  and  sent  word  to  Mr.  Wilson  not  to 
appear  in  the  evening;  he  had  given  notice  of  a  meeting  in  the 
evening.  That  congregation  has  all  withdrawn  from  the  church 
and  gone  to  the  southern  church,  leaving  the  pews  to  the  few 
Unionists  who  arc  there,  officers  of  the  army,  etc.  They  all  go 
to  the  Union  church  to  sustain  it,  but  the  body  of  the  people 
have  gone  to  the  southern  church.   .    .  M 

In  Berryville  recently  a  mob  broke  up  the  meeting  of  a 
Methodist  minister  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference, in  his  own  church  where  he  was  preaching.  The  mob 
assailed  him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the 
church,  and  one  of  them  fired  a  gun  or  pistol.  The  rebels 
said  that  they  had  fought  four  years,  and  would  fight  four 
years  longer  to  break  up  such  an  establishment  as  that.  . 
Northern  ministers  are  not  invited  to  preach  in  the  south 
all. 


Border  Churches  Go  with  the  South 

Report  o{  Joint  Committee  on  Reconttrvction.  part  11,  p.  3d.     8tftto-~ 
meDt  of  X  Vtr^Qia  Unionist     The  border  cburches  aUenated  by  tbe 
events  of  the  war  often  went  over  to  the  Southern  orgaiUtatlons  in 
1865-66.     In  tbe  llnicuilst  districts  the  congregations  went  over  to 
Northern  churches.  [1866] 

Nearly  all  those  who  during  the  rebellion  adhered  to  the 
Baltimore  conference,  have  gone  now  with  the  southern  Metho- 
dists; and  that  reduces  the  northern  Methodist  church  —  a»| 
the  southern  people  call  it — to  vcr>'  few,  except  along 
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northern  border  of  the  county.  I  heard  Mr.  Ross  state  last 
nmmer,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Rehoboth  church  in  our  county, 
that  he  proposed  to  preach  at  Hamilton,  in  Loudon  county ;  but 
tbcy  would  not  let  him  have  the  key  of  the  church  in  which  he 
proposed  to  preach,  and  they  would  not  let  him  have  the 
church.    These  are  evidences  of  their  hostility. 


ORGANIZING  NORTHERN  CHURCHES 
IN  THE  SOUTH 


I 


Organizing  a  Northern  Church  in  New  Orleans 

Trve  Delta,  Murch  28,  ISM.  In  McPheraon.  Rehetlion,  p.  523.  Thli 
wMjAlled  "government  plan"  wu  Ihe  one  whicb  Lincoln  repudiated. 
fiM  his  Complete  WorkM,  index.  [1864] 

In  accordance  with  the  [U.  S.]  government  plan  concemin 
the  churches  of  the  South,  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Mctho— " 
dist  Episcopal  Church  have  sent  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.  D., 
to  New  Orleans,  to  take  charge  of  all  the  churches  of  that 
powerful  denomination  [M.  E.  Church,  South]  there.  .  . 
On  being  introduced  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Newman  said: 
There  were  three  reasons  for  sending  a  minister  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans : 

1.  It  was  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  labor  as  held  by 
the  Methodist  Church.  There  is  no  such  church  as  the  Metho- 
dist Church  North.  Ours  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
We  are  not  sectional.  We  acknowledge  no  geographical  limits 
less  than  the  world  itself.  .  .  In  the  separation  of  1844,^ 
our  church  relinquished  no  right  to  labor  in  the  South.  .  .  We 
reject  the  sentiment  that  we  are  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of 
others.    .    . 

2.  It  is  required  by  the  present  state  of  the  country.  Thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  have  followed  in  the  track  of  our  vic- 
torious armies,  "to  build  the  old  wastes,  and  raise  up  the 
former  desolations  and  repair  the  waste  cities."  and  the  church 
had  been  recreant  to  her  trust  had  she  not  provided  them  with 
the  ministry  of  the  Word.  We  have  too  long  trusted  our 
Northern  men  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  South  to  the 
exclusive  influence  of  Southern  teaching;    .    . 

This  movement  was  justified  by  the  present  disorganized  and 
destitute  condition  of  the  Southern  churches.  Their  former 
ministers  had  either  fled  or  been  silenced,  or  imprisoned,  or 


I 
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I.    In  1844  the  MetbodtBt  Epiacopal  charcb  divided  Into  two  bodlM;  1  Nortfaem  and  a 
Southero. 


I 


I 
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banished,  and  it  had  become  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Mother 
Church  to  send  shepherds  to  these  deserted  and  scattered  flocks. 
A  shepherd  would  never  leave  his  flock  though  all  of  Uncle 
Sam^s  guns  were  turned  against  him.    (Applause.) 

But  we  find  ourselves  met  on  the  threshold  by  two  embar- 
rassments, of  which  I  have  heard  since  my  arrival  in  New 
Orleans : 

1.  The  question  of  property  confronts  us.  We  are  de- 
nounced as  church  robbers;  are  charged  of  having  robbed  the 
people  of  the  South  of  their  church  property. 

My  answer  is:  The  right  of  church  property  has  never  been 
disturbed,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  General  Government  has  seen  fit  to  seize  these  churches, 
but  it  has  ncrt  conveyed  their  title  to  us.  There  has  been  no 
passing  of  deeds.  We  do  not  own  an  inch  either  of  this  or 
of  any  other  church  in  the  South.  ^  The  Secretary  of  War 
wrote  to  the  General  commanding  this  Department  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  Bishop  Ames  the  Methodist  Churches  for  the 
use  of  the  loyal  ministers.  If  there  has  been  any  robbcrx-  the 
accusation  lies  against  the  General  Government.  But  the 
General  Government  has  committed  no  robbery.  It  was  aware 
that  these  churches  were  occupied  .  .  by  congregations  united 
by  disloyal  sympathies  and  by  teachers  disposed  to  inculcate 
treason.  It  knew  that  if  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  Church  they  would  be  occupied  by  no  ministers 
but  would  be  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  that  they  would  be 
likely  to  gather  around  them  loyal  hearers.  .  .  He  did  not 
want  to  hear  another  word  about  the  robbery  of  church  property 
while  he  was  in  New  Orleans. 

2.  Another  embarrassment  is  the  charge  that  the  Methodist 
Church  is  a  political  church,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  South.  .  . 

Docs  it  mean  that  our  church  is  loyal  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment? If  this  be  the  meaning,  I  shall  admit  the  charge.  We 
hold  and  teach  that  loyalty  is  a  religious  duty,  as  truly  obliga- 

1.  In  1M6  the  Northein  Metbodlsta  repadlated  u  null  aod  Told  the  plao  of  ■epinUon 
and  mtivT  thnt  some  of  ttielr  Ictttleni  clalmeil  the  prupeny  ci(  the  Smithern  churches,  hut  the 
Supreme  Cotitt  of  the  UDftcJ  SUteti  upheld  the  cUims  of  the  Southem  cbarch.  See 
Crooks,  Lif*  t^  Bishop  Simpsan,  cb.  10. 


tory  as  prayer  itself.  .  .  Nor  is  it  optional  with  the  mini** 
tcr  whether  he  inculcates  loyal  sentiments  or  not,  for  how  shall 
a  man  be  saved  unless  he  be  loyal?  fl 

Docs  it  mean  that  we  arc  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Stat*?* 
sovereignty.  Secession  and  Rebellion?     I  accept  the  definition - 
From   the  Sabbath-school   scholar  to  the  minister,    from  th^ 
exhortcr  to  the  bishop,  our  whole  membership  reprobate  thes^ 
doctrines.  .  . 

1  hate  cowardice  and  approbate  the  outspoken  truthfulness 
of  the  ministers  of  the  North;   .    .      With  no  war  has  thc=^ 
church  been  more  identified  than  with  the  present.     With  this- 
war  no  Church  has  been  more  identified  than  the  Methodist^ 
Church,  both  North  and  South.  | 

The  Methodist  Church  South  has  given  no  reluctant  ad- 
hesion to  the  rebellion;  has,  perhaps,  been  foremost,  inter  pares 
prima,  in  the  mad  race  of  disunion. 

The  Methodist  Church  [North]  has  not  been  less  unanimous  f 
and  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  Union.     Her  bishops,  her 
ministers  and  her  laity  have  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  country  in  this  the  hour  of  her  peril.    .    .    All  our  church     , 
papers  and  periodicals  have  given  us  uncompromising,  zealous,! 
persistent  support  in  the  Government,  and  have  thrown  the 
whole  weight  of  their  influence,  intelligent  as  it  was  potent,  on 
the  side  of  the  Union.  .  . 

Much  had  been  said  about  equality.  But  he  believed  that  all 
men  were  equal  in  religious  privileges,  and  ought  to  be  equal 
in  law;  and  he  admonished  his  audience  that  if  the  Caucasian 
should  reject  the  Gospel  and  refuse  to  fill  the  churches,  (cast- 
ing his  eyes  toward  the  gaUeries,  which  were  filled  with  faces 
of  a  darker  hue,)  we  turn  to  the  sons  of  Africa.     (Applause.) 


I 


'^Reconstruction  of  Church  and  State" 

Caldwetl.  Reconstruction  of  Church  and  Slate  in  Georgia,  (1885), 
(Pamphlet).  Caldwell  was  a  Southern  Methodist  minister  until 
1866.  [1865-1S70J 

The  re-establishment  of  our  Church  in  Georgia  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  reconstruction  of  the  civil  government  of  that 
State,  a  period  extending  from  1865  to  1871.     There  could 
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hve  been  no  permanent  re-establishment  of  the  Church,  after 

1  reparation  of  more  than  a  score  of  years  caused  by  the  great 

KhI&m  of  1844,  without  a  permanent  re-establishment  of  the 

Sfatc  government  under  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress, 

6y  means  of  which  the  rupture  occasioned  by  Secession  was 

imlcd.    The  two  events  constituted,  therefore,  a  reconstruction, 

.   .  of  Church   and  State.     They  were  combined  and  close 

connected  movements,  the  success  of  which  alone,  under  God, 

could  insure  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  the  people  of 

Georgia  now  enjoy. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion,  .  .  had  come  to  an  end  in  1865. 
On  the  4th  of  June  in  that  year,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  President's  proclamation  of  amncst)-,  I  had  a  strange  but 
solemn  exercise  of  mind.  .  .  I  received  new  light  and  life 
from  above,  and  during  that  night  of  agony  and  penitence 
formed  a  resolution  which  has  continued  unchangeable  for 
nearly  thirty  years  —  that  was,  to  spealc  plainly  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  on  a  long  forbidden  topic  —  the  evils 
of  slavery.  I  accordingly,  with  great  care  and  prayer  to  God 
for  His  assistance,  prepared  two  sermons  on  Slavery  and  South- 
cm  Methodism,  which  I  preached  from  my  pulpit  in  Newman 
on  the  two  following  Sabbaths,  June  iith  and  i8th.   .    . 

The  sermons  were  published  by  the  [Northern  Methodist] 
Book  Concern  in  New  York,  and  scattered  extensively  among 
the  people.  You  remember  well  what  an  uproar  they  caused. 
A  torrent  of  abuse,  detraction  and  even  slander,  descended  upon 
me.   .    . 

In  all  my  speeches  I  took  the  ground  boldly,  and  with  the 
earnestness  of  new-bom  conviction,  that  God  had  opened  the 
gates  of  the  South  to  the  northern  preacher  and  teacher  to 
enter,  in  order  to  educate,  elevate  and  save  millions  of  ignorant 
and  down-trodden  human  beings.  The  people  seemed  aston- 
ished to  hear  an  ex-rebel  thus  speak,  and  regarded  me  as  one 
just  escaped  from  a  fiery  furnace  —  not  dreaming  that  I  could 
have  spoken  so  and  survived  within  the  domain  of  the  slave 
power.    .    . 

At   the  same  time  I   wrote  Bishop  Janes  requesting  him 
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to  come  and  organize  us.  He  sent  my  letter  to  Bishop  CUrkf 
who  had  charge  of  the  Southern  work.  In  due  time  the  latter 
wrote  me,  appointing  a  day  when  he  would  visit  us  in  Atlanta. 
Seven  brethren  met  him  there  at  the  time  appointed,  and  he 
organized  the  "Georgia  and  Alabama  Mission  District,"  con- 
nected it  with  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference,  and  appointed 
as  its  superintendent.  Rev.  J.  F.  Chalfant,  of  Cincinnati. 

The   seven  preachers  who  were  thus  organized   were 
Southern  men.  and  all,  but  one,  members  of  the  M.  E.  Chun 
South.   .    . 

Everywhere^  in  the  newspapers  and  by  indi\*idualsT  they  were 
opposed,  and  sometimes  by  combinations  of  restless  men  who 
were  vexed,  if  not  infuriated,  at  the  mmcmcnt.  Their  hostility 
was  greater  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  a  mistake  which 
was  made  at  the  outset.    .    . 

In  my  intercourse  with  Northern  ministers  and  laymen  I  fre- 
quently heard  of  a  proposition,  made  by  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man, '  to  the  effect  that  when  the  \I.  E.  Church  entered  the 
South  one  of  the  leading  objects  should  be  to  "disintegrate  and 
absorb"  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South.  Alluding  to 
It  while  I  was  addressing  the  New  York  Preacher's  Meeting, 
several  brethren  —  among  them  1  think  was  Dr.  (now  Bishop) 
Foster  —  questicmed  me  closely  concerning  the  probable  effect 
of  that  policy.  I  answered  that  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
could  not  be  disintegrated;  that  it  would  soon  recover  its  former 
position  and  be  as  compact  and  strong  as  ever.  I  took  the 
ground  that  the  Northern  Church  was  Providentially  called  to 
the  South  chiefly  for  the  benciit  of  millions  of  poor  people 
[negroes]  who  were  in  need  of  schools  and  churches  for  their 
enlightenment  and  salvation.  .  .  From  all  that  I  could  learn 
I  thought  that  a  general  idea  prevailed  at  the  North  that  the 
Southern  Church  was  so  shattered  and  torn  by  the  confusion 
and  desolation  o(  the  war,  that  its  membership  would  probably 
in  a  large  measure  be  absorbed  by  the  M.  E.  Church.  I  labored 
to  correct  this  mistake,  and  think  that  in  many  places  1  suc- 
ceeded.  .    .   Wishing,   therefore,   to  make  a   fair  and  open 


I.   Dc  Conr.  cdUoe  oi  tbe  New  T«ri[  Ciruimm  Admai»t 


declaration  before  the  southern  public  of  our  purposes  and 
principles,  I  prepared  a  document  for  that  purpose,  which  I 
designed  to  have  published,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  that  purpose  at  our  first  meeting  with  Bishop 
CItrk.  The  committee  was  appointed,  I  was  its  chairman;  and 
my  resolution  was  adopted  without  a  single  alteration.  But 
when  they  were  reported  the  Bishop  took  charge  of  the  paper 
without  putting  it  to  a  vote,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  it. 
I  have  always  deplored  the  mistake  of  not  publishing  that 
declaration  of  our  principles  and  aims,  as  it  would  have  les- 
sened and  greatly  modified  the  hostility  of  our  opponents.  The 
disintegrating  project  was  already  known  in  the  South,  and 
WIS  being  used  to  crush  us. 

We  were  held  up  before  the  public  as  a  set  of  politico-ecclesi- 
Utical  propagandists;  as  malignants,  bent  on  mischief;  provok- 
ing the  ex-slaves  to  hate,  and  take  revenge  on,  their  former 
inasters ;  as  disturbers  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  churches. 
The  opposition  to  our  organization  became  so  violent,  and  one 
of  the  seven  was  so  berated  and  intimidated,  that  he  soon  gave 
^p  his  work;  others  who  were  getting  ready  to  join  us  were 
deterred  from  doing  so;  and  some,  who  were  kindly  disposed  at 
first,  became  exceedingly  hostile. 

"Disintegration  and  Absorption" 

Oooks.  Life  of  Bixhop  Rimp«on.  p.  444.     Gxtrscts  from  Dr.  Curry'B 
edttorlals  In  Iho  New  York  ChrUtian  Advocate.  11865,  1867] 

On  February  22,  1866,  the  editor  says:  "The  Church  of  the 
South,  not  less  than  the  State,  was  built  upon  and  fashioned 
to  the  institution  of  slavery;  and  as  with  the  State,  so  with  the 
Church,  the  removal  of  slavery  necessitates  a  disintegration  and 
reconstruction.  This  general  remark  applies  more  fully  to 
I  Southern  Methodism  than  to  any  other  Southern  ecclesiastical 
lystem  on  account  of  its  denominational  unity  and  common  pas- 
torate.*' The  offer  of  lay  delegation  to  the  laity  by  the  first 
Southern  General  Conference  held  after  the  war  seemed  to  Dr. 

Eo  foretoken  a  dissolution  of  the  Southern  Church.    On 
5,  1867,  he  says:  "We  doubt  whether  the  (Southern) 
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laity  are  prepared  to  accept  this  degenerate  bastard  Methodism 
at  the  hands  of  their  ministers.  Let  us  be  ready  to  g^ve  them 
that  which  they  require  —  the  Methodism  of  their  fathers  of 
the  first  century  of  our  history,  in  spirit  and  form,  as  it  ever 
has  been.  With  this  we  may  not  only  maintain  our  place  in 
the  South,  but  certainly  disintegrate  the  rival  body,  and  absorb 
whatever  of  it  shall  be  found  worth  preserving."  Dr.  Curry 
was  sincere  in  all  this,  but  the  results  of  history  show  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  course  of  events.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  his  opinion  was  generally  entertained  by  our 
Church. 


THE  SOUTHERN  WHITE  CHURCHES 
AND  THE  NEGROES 


I 
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Religious  Instruction  of  the  Colored  People 

(1)  ilinutcs  of  the  Alabama  Baptist  Htate  Conrention,  November, 
Ii^g::  d.  10.  Report  8ign«d  by  W.  P.  Chilton;  (2)  Minutes  of  the 
SvTtod  of  Alabama,  October,  IS65,  p.  IS:  (3)  Monteomery  Adver- 
ti*rr.  November  11,  1865.  Resolutions  mluptcd  by  the  Conference  ot 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  Alabama;  (4)  Montgomery  AA- 
vertUer,  Novpmber  25,  186&-  Speech  of  J.  L.  M.  Curry  at  a  meeting 
m  Perry  County.  [1865] 

[i]  The  special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Colored 
f*cople,  together  with  instructions  on  the  subject  of  their  report, 
teg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Churches  of  Christ  having  no  legiti- 
niaic  connection  with  the  State,  should  remain  unchanged  by 
the  results  of  political  revolutions,  except  in  so  far  as  these  may 
open  up  new  fields  of  usefulness,  or  as  furnishing  inducements 
for  renewed  and  increased  Christian  effort. 

2.  That  the  changed  political  status  of  our  late  slaves  does 
not  necessitate  any  change  in  their  relation  to  our  churches;  and 
while  wc  recognize  their  right  to  withdraw  from  our  churches 
and  form  organizations  of  their  own,  we  nevertheless  believe 
that  their  highest  good  will  be  subserved  by  their  maintaining 
their  present  relation  to  those  who  know  them,  who  love  them, 
and  who  will  labor  for  the  promotion  of  their  welfare. 

3.  That  the  condition  of  our  colored  population  appeals 
very  strongly  to  the  sympathy  of  every  Christian  heart,  and 
demands,  at  the  hands  of  all  who  love  the  Saviour,  renewed 
exertions  for  their  moral  and  religious  improvement;  and  to 
this  end  we  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
Schools,  the  providing  for  them  the  preached  gospel,  and  the 
adoption  of  all  practical  appliances  which  will  tend  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  and  induce  them  to  become  sharers  in  a  common 
salvation. 

[2]   For  many  years  past,    .    .   we  have  been  enabled  to  re- 
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port  a  marked  and  deq^ening  interest  tn  the  instruction  of  the 
colored  people.  Indeed,  such  instruction  was  felt  by  minlsicrs 
and  churches,  to  be  a  part  alike  of  ministerial  duty  and  Christian 
obligation,  which  might  not  be  neglected.  And  year  after  yew, 
our  hearts  have  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  signal  success  attending 
the  labors  of  our  Southern  ministry  in  this  direction.  And 
while  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  acknowledge,  that  the  distractions 
incident  to  the  sudden  change  recently  made  in  their  social 
status,  produced  a  marked  falling  off  in  their  attendance  upon 
the  preaching  of  our  ministry, —  such  as,  for  a  time,  to  awaken 
serious  apprehensions,  that  the  door  of  usefulness  was  closed  to 
them ;  yet,  there  are  evidences  of  returning  confidence  in  our 
teachings,  which  afford  encouragement  to  continue  our  labors 
for  that  people.  We,  therefore,  urge  our  ministers  not  to  be 
discouraged,  but  to  redouble  their  efforts  for  usefulness  in  this 
field  of  labor.  ^ 

[3]    1.  Resolved,  That  the  change  in  the  social  and  domestic" 
relations  of  our  colored  membership  does  not  necessarily  de- 
mand any  change  in  their  church  relations.  M 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  cherish  an  unabated  interest  in  their 
spiritual  welfare,  and  arc  in  no  wise  disposed  to  withdraw  f  rotn^_ 
our  oversight  and  sympathy  in  this  particular.  f 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  our  ministry  and  member- 
ship the  duty  of  Increased  attention  to  the  religious  instruction 
and  improvement  of  our  colored  population,  as  the  best  means 
of  fitting  them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new 
position. 

[4]  One  thing  particularly,  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest: 
that  is  the  proper  religious  instruction  of  those  who  were 
formerly  our  slaves.  If  this  be  not  attended  to  at  once;  if 
it  be  not  done  liberally,  speedily,  and  on  a  large  scale,  they 
will  relapse  into  barbarism,  perhaps  cannibalism;  and  the  land 
be  filled  with  evils  from  which  the  imagination  shrinks  back 
in  horror.  I  f  it  be  not  done  by  us,  it  will  be  done  by  those  alien, 
and  to  some  extent  hostile  to  us. 
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Organizing  a  Negro  Church 

L  T.  Tlch«nor,  TVorJt  of  the  Southern  Baptists  Amony  ttie  Netfroea 
(psmphlet).  ri866] 

h  the  early  days  the  work  among  [the  negroes]  was  done  by 
tbe  white  pastors  and  leading  members  of  the  church.  A  certain 
t.put  of  ever>'  Baptist  house  of  worship  was  set  apart  for  them 
ind  they  received  the  same  spiritual  instruction,  were  received 
into  the  same  church  fellowship,  were  baptized  by  the  same 
pastor  and  participated  with  the  other  members  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  other  acts  of  worship.  .  .  And  wherever  one  of 
tbcir  own  color  manifested  gifts  suitable  for  the  edification  of 
his  people,  such  an  one  was  encouraged  to  exercise  these  gifts. 
.  .  The  old  minutes  show  that  Cssar  McLemorc  was  not 
unfrcquently  elected  by  the  brethren  composing  the  Association 
to  preach  to  a  white  congregation  [in  Montgomery]  of  many 
hundreds  who  assembled  on  Sunday.  .  .  In  1845,  when  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  organized,  .  .  in  proportion 
to  the  population  there  were  more  negroes  than  white  people 
who  were  members  of  our  churches.  .  .  It  not  unfrcquently 
happened  In  places  like  Montgomery.  Alabama,  where  I  [I.  T. 
Tichcnor]  was  pastor  during  the  last  decade  preceding  the  war, 
that  a  half  dozen  useful  men  would  be  so  trained  as  to  become 
voluntary  missionaries  to  the  people  of  their  own  color  residing 
on  the  large  plantations  in  the  adjoining  countr)^  When  the 
war  closed  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery  had  about 
900  members  —  of  these  about  300  were  whites  and  600  ne- 
groes. In  my  ministration  of  15  years  in  that  church  I  baptized 
OTcr  500  colored  people  to  its  fellowship.  The  colored  part 
of  the  church  had  its  regular  pastor,  its  Board  of  Deacons,  held 
its  own  conferences,  received  and  disciplined  its  own  members 
under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor  of  the  white  church  with 
the  senior  deacon  as  his  assistant. 

When  a  separation  of  the  two  bodies  was  deemed  desirable 
it  was  done  by  the  colored  brethren  in  conference  assembled* 
passing  a  resolution  couched  in  the  kindliest  terms,  suggesting 
the  wisdom  of  the  division,  and  asking  the  concurrence  of  the 
white  church  in  such  action.     The  white  church  cordially  a[>> 


A  LAftCE  mmber  of  intcHigcfit  «ad  picas  wiwiimriei  hmw 
been  employed  [1866]  to  preach  to  the  fiuiAta  of  the  Soudu 
The  colored  people  prefer  white  rnksioiurics  to  tfaoM  of  thett 
own  color.  This  is  oiring  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  th«| 
white  mini«tere  arc  better  qualified  to  mstroct  them,  and  th!a 
is  what  they  need  —  good,  sound,  theological  instnicdoii. 
These  people  are  greatly  iraproving,  and  show  signs  of  advanco* 
ment.  .  .  A  large  amount  of  earnest  and  faithful  labor  has 
been  spent  upon  these  missions  during  the  year  [i868].  .  . 
Thirty  churches  have  been  constituted  by  our  missionarieSi 
twenty- four  meeting-houses  commenced,  eleven  finished,  and 
mostly  for  the  benefit  of  these  people.  Six  hundred  and  eleven 
have  been  baptized  and  many  converted  through  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries,  but  baptized  by  others  whom  they  were  a»- 
•iiting. 


Negroes  Need  Religious  Instruction 
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Bftll.  Uittory  of  Clarke  Covntv,  Alabama,  p.  591.     Report  of  Bethel 
(Alabama)  AbvocUUod  Id  1768.    Southern  Baptists.  [1868] 

We  arc  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  majority  of  the  colored 
people  do  not  really  desire  the  instruction  of  any  white  man} 
and  wt  are  equally  as  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that 


the  cause  of  this  opposition  or  indisposition  to  receiving  such 
instruction  is  a  manifestation  of  their  great  need  for  such  in- 
struction, and  furnishes  a  strong  reason  why  it  should  be  given 
whenever  any  number  of  them  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  hear. 
.  ,  They  arc  a  lamentably  ignorant  people  —  so  ignorant 
indeed  as  not  even  to  know  the  value  of  proper  instruction, 
.  .  But  this  indisposition  on  their  part  will  be  no  vindication 
of  our  conduct,  if  we  relax  our  efforts  on  that  account  to  impart 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  gospe!  of  Christ.  When  Paul  and 
his  co-laborers  preached  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  they 
were  indisposed  to  hear,  and  even  persecuted  them,  they  did 
nc>t  relax  their  efforts,  and  leave  them  to  live  and  die  in  ignor- 
ance; but  they  labored  on»  until,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
wonders  were  wrought  in  reforming  the  world.  .  .  "Let  us 
not  be  weary"  in  this  important  work:  "for  we  shall  reap,  if 
we  faint  not." 

The  colored  man  is  Ignorant,  but  this  ignorance  is  not  so 
much  a  fault  as  a  misfortune  —  and  while  this  ignorance  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  In  the  way  of  instructing  him,  yet  instruction 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  remove  it.  As  light  is  poured  into 
the  mind,  ignorance  will  be  dispelled,  and  the  difficulty  will  be 
finally  removed.  Let  every  minister  and  intelligent  layman  do 
his  whole  duty  in  this  matter,  and  we  shall  see  good  results  in 
the  end  of  our  labors.  But  the  colored  man  is  not  only  ignorant, 
but  he  is  superstitious  and  fanatical.  The  last  traits  of  character 
are  only  the  legitimate  fruits  of  his  ignorance.  .'Vll  ignorant 
people  are  superstitious  and  fanatical.  Instruct  them,  and 
these  evils  will   .    .   be  modified. 

And  while  we  recognize  the  commission  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  be  as  wide  as  the  world,  and  would  not  utter  a  wx)rd  against 
sending  the  gospel  to  the  far  off  heathen,  but  rather  urge  it  as 
a  duty,  yet  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  first  duty  Is  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  ignorant  and  destitute  at  our  doors 
and  in  our  employ,  and  among  whom  we  and  our  children  are 
doomed  to  live  and  die. 
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The  Southern  Methodists  and  the  Negroes 

A.nnuai  CitcJfypedia.  tiHi't.  p.   552;   1S66,  p.  490.     (1)    extract  trxftn 
tbe  Pastoral  Lftter  of  the  Blabopa.  Augost  17,  IS^.     (2)    Extrai 
from  tbe  Revived  Di»c%pUne,  1S6C.     In  ISM  tbe  Soutbern  Metbod 
Cburch  Mill  bad  MTcotr-elgbt  tboosaad  negro  memtieis,  baTtag  1< 
about  three  bundred  tboosaad  Id  1865-18M.  [U«5-ia6i 

[i]  In  the  change  from  slaves  to  freedmcn  which  has  provi- 
denCialty  befallen  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States,  our  obli- 
gations to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  have  not  ceased.  We 
arc  still  debtor  to  them  free,  as  before  to  them  bond.  Under 
the  Divine  blessing,  our  Church  has  done  a  great  work  for  this 
people.  Their  moral  training,  and  generally  diffused  knowl- 
edge of  the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity,  and  their  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  have  justly  won  the  admiration  of  many.  .  . 
It  has  accomplished  more;  it  has  materially  contributed  to  their 
subordination  and  inoSensive  behavior  through  the  late  defense- 
less and  exciting  times,  when  prophecies  were  confident  and 
opportunities  frequent  for  domestic  insurrection.  And  their 
safe  though  sudden  passage  from  a  state  of  bondage  to  liberty,  ■ 
a  transition  accompanied  by  no  violence  or  tumult  on  their  part, 
is  largely  due  to  these  causes. 

Though  often  reviled  while  prosecuting  the  e^'angcltzation  of 
the  colored  people  by  those  who  claim  to  be  their  better  friends, 
the  Southern  Methodists  have  persevered  in  it,  with  blessed 
results.  We  might  have  done  more,  but  v^c  should  be  thankful 
to  the  grace  of  God  that  we  have  not  done  less.  .  .  Multi* 
tudes  have  been  saved,  who  will  be  our  crown  of  glory  in  *'chat 
day.'*  .\nd  that  the  good  effects  of  our  religious  teachings 
bestowed  upon  them  in  bondage  will  follow  the  race  into  their 
new  condition,  and  hdp  to  prepare  them  for  it,  is  matter  of 
pleasing  rcfiection  for  us.  Our  numerous  membership  among 
chem  of  over  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  cxclusi\-e  of  the 
congregations  and  catechumens  who  receive  instruction  from 
our  pastors  and  missionaries,  has  been  much  reduced  by  recent 
changes  and  casualties.  If  it  be  still  further  reduced,  you  need 
not  be  surprised.  Defections,  doubtless,  will  take  place  from 
their  ranks  to  churches  offering  greater  social  inducements  for 
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thtffr  adhesion.  If  they  elect  to  leave  us,  let  them  go  with  the 
assurance  that  as  heretofore  we  have  been,  so  we  will  continue 
to  be,  their  friends,  and  in  every  suitable  way  aid  their  moral 
Jndopment  and  religious  welfare. 

[2]  Question.  What  shall  be  done  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  colored  people? 

Answer  /-  Let  our  colored  members  be  organized  as  separate 
putoral  charges  wherever  they  prefer  it  and  their  number  may 
justify  it. 

Ans.  2.  Let  each  pastoral  charge  of  colored  members  have 
its  own  quarterly  conferences  composed  of  official  members,  as 
provided  in  the  discipline. 

Ans.  ^.  Let  colored  persons  be  licensed  to  preach,  and  ordain 
deacons  and  elders,  according  to  the  discipline,  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  conferences  having  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  they 
ire  deemed  suitable  persons  for  said  oSicc  and  orders  in  the 
ministry. 

Ans.  4.  The  bishop  may  form  a  district  of  colored  charges 
and  appoint  to  it  a  colored  presiding  elder  when,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  religious  interests  of  the  colored  people  require  it. 
Ans.  5.  When  it  is  judged  advisable  by  the  college  of 
bishops,  an  annual  conference  of  colored  persons  may  be  or- 
ganized, to  be  presided  over  by  some  one  of  our  bishops. 

Ans.  6.  When  two  or  more  annual  conferences  shall  be 
formed,  let  our  bishops  advise  and  assist  them  in  organizing  a 
separate  conference  jurisdiction  for  themselves,  if  they  do  so 
desire  it,  and  the  bishops  deem  it  expedient,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  and  having  the  same 
relation  to  this  general  conference  as  the  annual  conferences 
have  to  each  other. 

Ans.  7.  Let  special  attention  be  given  to  Sunday  Schools 
among  the  colored  people. 
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WORK  OF  THE  NORTHERN  CHURCHES 
AMONG  THE  NEGROES 


Why  the  Northern  Chunshes  Went  South 

RsporU  of  the  Freedmen't  Aid  Sodehl^  V*  B,  Church.  Tt»  expla.- 
nntions  slven  by  vuioua  N<irtbem  churches  ar«  eniRevted  in  the 
followlDK  extrada.  CISC*.  IfffiS,  1S731 

[Bishop's  Address,  i866]     The  emancipation  of  four  milliooi 

of  slaves  has  opened  at  our  very  door  a  wide  field  calling  alike 

for  missions  and  educational  work. 

It  has  devolved  upon  the  Church  a  fearful  responsibility. 
Religion  and  education  alone  can  make  freedom  a  blessing  to  ■ 
them.  The  school  must  be  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Church: 
the  teacher  must  go  along  with  the  missionary.  In  no  other 
way  can  our  work  reach  its  highest  success  among  the  Freedmcn 
of  the  South.  They  claim  this  culture  as  immortal  beings,  at  ■ 
our  hands.  Without  it  their  true  position  as  members  of  so- 
ciety can  never  be  attained.  It  is  needful,  that  they  may  sustain 
proper  domestic  relations  among  themselves,  and  that  their 
children  may  be  saved  from  the  blighting  effects  entailed  byfl 
the  system  of  slavery.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  success  of  our  mission  work  among  them. 
And  then,  too,  a  consideration  of  vital  importance  to  the  Chris- 
tian world,  is  the  fact  that  from  among  themselves  the  minis- 
ters are  to  be  raised  up  who  shall  conserve,  carry  forward,  and 
make  permanent  the  work  of  Christianizing  and  educating  the 
race.   .  . 

As  a  suitable  channel  through  which  the  benefactions  of  our 
Church  to  this  object  may  best  reach  their  design,  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
organized.  It  is  designed  to  co-operate  with  our  missionary 
work  in  the  South,  and,  in  fact,  a  supplement  to  that  work. 
There  arc  openings  to  hundreds  of  teachers  at  this  moment. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  are  ready  to  go.  The  means  to  send, 
them  are  only  wanting.  .  . 
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[1868]  The  South  being  thrown  open  to  a  loyal  and  lib- 
eny-loving  ministry,  Christians  who  had  remembered  those  in 
bonds,  who  had  prayed  for,  and  In  all  proper  ways  labored  for 
the  overthrow  of  slavery,  could  carry  or  send  to  the  millions 
degraded  by  it  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  elevation.  The 
Church,  called  to  give  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  must,  if 
faithful  to  her  trust,  enter  the  open  door,  and  use  every  efficient 
means  to  hasten  the  evangelization  of  the  South.  The  school 
was  found  to  be  invaluable  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  missions 
among  the  Frccdmen,  They  were  everywhere  found  anxious 
to  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  by  missionaries  from  the 
North,  and  to  have  Churches  planted  among  them,  but  they 
were  more  anxious  to  have  schools  for  themselves  and  their 
diildrcn. 

The  dawn  of  their  freedom  kindled  within  them  a  passion 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  a  people  whose  incapacity  to 
Icam  had  been  urged  as  a  plea  for  their  servitude,  welcomed  the 
teacher  as  first  among  their  benefactors. 

[1873]  The  Southern  white  people  were  unequal  to  it. 
They  were  themselves  impoverished  by  the  war  to  a  degree  of 
which  most  people  can  not  have  an  adequate  conception.  .  .  Of 
the  eight  millions  of  white  people  in  the  South,  nearly  one-half 
irerc  scarcely  better  educated  than  the  blacks  themselves.  .  . 
.And  still  further,  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  the  state  of  mind 
among  even  the  best  classes  of  the  Southern  whites  rendered 
them  incapable  of  doing  the  required  work.  .  .  Men  who  have 
all  their  life-time  known  and  considered  the  negroes  as  simply 
slaves,  living  machines,  possessing  as  a  race  only  the  least  and 
lowest  rational  and  moral  capabilities,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  faith  in  their  future  as  free  men.  And  no  fact  is  more 
clearly  manifest  than  that  the  better  class  of  educated  South- 
erners have  very  little  faith  in  the  possibility  of  doing  much  for 
the  colored  people  in  their  new  condition,  and  this  fact  is  itself  a 
complete  disqualification  for  elevating  them.  .  .  It  is  the  result 
of  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  whole  thinking  of  the  people,  aris- 
ing from  a  false  system  which  has  Insinuated  its  own  falsehood 
into  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  people, 
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rendering  tiicm  morally  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  people 
whom  they  had  so  long  persistently  wronged.  For  this  they 
are  not  now  to  be  blamed,  any  further  than  all  forms  of  monl 
deprivations,  working  their  appropriate  deprivations,  render 
the  characters  in  which  they  arc  found  not  the  most  excellent. 
At  any  rate,  they  are  thus  disqualified  for  the  required  work. 


The  American  Missionary  /Vssociation 

Boute  Report,  no.  Hi.  \1  Cong.,  i  8e»t^  p.  50.  Extract  from  minorttr 
report  on  the  Howard  InvnGtlsitloo.  ThiA  paper  sums  up  tbe  South- 
em  obJectloDs  io  the  work  of  the  AasocUtlon,  which  waa  supported 
by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  [1871] 

Among  the  many  agencies  used  by  the  [Freedmen's]  bureau  to 
carry  out  its  objects  in  the  Southern  States,  the  American  Mi*. 
sionary  Society  holds  a  prominent  place.  This  society  .  . 
was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York  "for  the  purposes 
of  conducting  missionary  and  educational  operations,  and  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  In  the  United  States 
and  other  countries."  .  .  Its  chief  office  is  in  Boston,  the  pres- 
ident being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  that  city,  and  its  treasurer, 
Mr.  Edgar  Kctcham,  of  New  York,  the  counsel  of  General 
Howard  before  the  committee  of  investigation,  who  resides 
in  the  lattcr-namcd  city.  The  society  is  purely  religious,  and, 
.  .  confines  itself  to  the  support  of  the  evangelistical  churches. 
It  has  established  agencies  throughout  the  Union,  but  operates 
chiefly  in  the  South.  In  almost  every  southern  city  its  mis- 
sionaries may  be  found  in  active  co-operation  with  the  officers 
and  agents  of  the  bureau  and  the  freedmcn*s  savings  banks. 
It  has  established  schools  and  religious  societies  there,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  supported  by  the  funds  derived  from  this 
source.  To  further  extend  the  area  of  Its  influence,  it  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  periodical,  called  the  "American  Missionary." 
This  is  edited  in  the  interests  of  Howard  and  the  republican 
party,  and  in  hostility'  to  all  other  religious  denominations  but 
what  it  terms  the  "evangelistical."  One  of  the  apparent  aims 
of  this  periodical  is,  to  create  animosities  and  hatreds  Ln  tbe 
heart  of  the  poor  colored  man  against  white  men  amongst 
whom  he  lives. 
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"Working  upon  the  Colored  Population" 

Sv  Klux  Report.  Alatrnma  testimony,  p.  ISO.  Teetlmouy  of  Gover* 
fivr  Robert  Burns  Llndeay,  a  UtUonlst,  Conservative,  bom  In  Scot- 
knd.  []8r>S-1871] 

He  [Rev.  A.  S.  Lakin  of  Ohio]  and  others  came  down  there 
I  work  upon  the  colored  population  in  order  to  get  them  to 
nilon  their  connection  with  the  Methodist  church  conference 
Sooth,  and  unite  themselves  with  the  Methodist  conference 
North,  assigning  a  variety  of  reasons  why  they  should  do  so. 
I  have  been  an  eye-witness  in  our  town  to  the  feuds  and  dis- 
turbances that  have  arisen  from  these  efforts.  There  are  two 
diurchcs  there,  and  there  is  a  very  bitter  feeling  existing  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  church  —  the  Northern  Church 
and  the  Southern  Church.  .   . 

The  Methodist  Church  [South]  had  established  a  system  of 
colored  churches  in  the  South,  and  had  licensed  colored  preach- 
en,  although  slaves.     Missionaries  from  the  northern  church 
•  .  came  to  the  South,  and  used  their  influence  and  persuasion 
to  divide  the  southern  colored  church,   to  induce  the  colored 
people  to  separate  from  the  southern  conference,  and  to  unite 
»ith  the  Methodist  Church  North.    .    .    There  was  a  very 
lignal  instance  of  that  In  my  own  town.     There  are  to-day  two 
churches  there,  one  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church  North 
and  the  other  to  the  Methodist  Church  South.     And  the  feud 
is  still  existing  among  them:   .    .  These  missionaries,  in  order 
to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  southern  church, 
inspired  them  with  a  hate  toward  the  people  of  the  South,  or 
endeavored  to  do  so,  alleging  .   .  that  the  people  of  the  South 
were  their  natural  enemies.     They  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
whenever  the  time  should  arrive  that  the  democratic  party 
would  come  Into  power  they  would  put  them  back  into  slavery. 
They  to!d  them  that  they  had  better  unite  themselves  with  the 
northern  church  as  a  measure  of  safety,  not  only  for  their  re- 
ligious, but  for  their  physical  freedom.     We  consider  them 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  as  persons  endeavoring  to  get  up  an- 
tagonisms between  the  races  which  would  result  in  great  injury 
both  to  the  social  and  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 
Whenever  such  a  man  came  among  us  we  endeavored  to  frown 
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him  down.  I  never  knew,  howo'cr,  of  one  being  physicilly 
maltreated;  personally  I  know  of  no  instance  of  that  kind.  In 
fact,  they  have  had  wonderful  liberties,  and  the  people  bore 
with  them,  I  think,  to  a  marvelous  degree;  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  have  no  idea  that  a  single  community  in  the  Xorthem 
States  would  for  one  moment  permit  a  southern  man  to  go 
there  and  express  such  opinions  as  they  expressed  in  our  midst 
and  endeavor  to  get  up  a  hostility  between  two  classes  of 
people. 


Mistreatment  of  Northern  Missionaries 

Report  of  tke  rreedmen'g  Aid  Society.  U.  E.  CKurcJk,  iS7\.      S&- 
trftccs  from  letters.  [1S74] 


1 


We  arc  shut  out  from  all  white  society,  until  it  Js  a  really  2 
treat  to  have  a  white  child  speak  to  us.  My  wife  has  spoken 
to  but  two  women  since  we  came  here,  and  that  on  business.  .  . 

Bands  of  armed  and  masked  men  are  prowling  around  nights, 
whipping  some,  and  murdering  others.  Politicians,  at  a  public 
meeting,  have  threatened  our  schools,  and  being  isolated  from 
every  human  protection,  we  are  in  great  fear  and  peril.  I  have 
devoted  the  nights  to  watching,  for  the  protection  of  life,  and 
to  guarding  our  buildings,  against  6re.  To  be  for  weeks  In 
ccmstant  expectation  of  being  murdered  or  burned  out,  and 
without  losing  faith  in  God,  is  something  of  a  strain  on  the 
nerves.  J 

Mr.  - 


— .  who  assisted  me  last  year,  and  two  other  white 
teachers  who  were  teaching  a  short  distance  west  of  us.  were 
allowed  twent)'-four  hours  to  leave. 


A  Propbecy 


d 


ttefori  Qf  rrr«6mem*»  Aid  Societt.  M.  B.  OhwrcK  S815.  An  CHw- 
tzmUcm  of  the  fceUng  of  Uic  Nortbera  MtwIoBirlcfc.  Th«  Sonlb- 
er«ei«  clifiwt  ttet  soch  exblbUioos  *«ff«  tomm/m.  UST&] 

O,  ye  Southern  men.  .  .  Do  not  strike  another  blow.     You  are 

Tainly  attempting  to  thwart  the  onward  and  majestic  move- 
ments of  God*s  proxndcnce.  You  are  killing  God's  mission- 
aries, and  are  binding  Christ  again  to  the  Cross:  these  crimes, 
if  continued,  will  admit  of  no  expiation  except  that  of  blood?. 
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sbed.     It  may  be  false,  but  there  "is  a  vision  of  fearful  po«si- 
ItQitlcs  rising  before  us.  .    . 

Is  seen  a  black  and  calloused  hand; 
It  seizes  quick  and  flings  abroad 
A  fire-brand. 

Lurid  skies  appear;  at  morn,  at  eve  the  same; 
Soofs  of  city  and  of  village  arc  aflame; 
Gleaming  brands  and  gleaming  eyes  —  terrific  glare; 
Ashes  in  the  sunny  South  are  every-where. 

Is  seen  a  hand  of  blacker  shadc^ 
It  seizes  quick  and  wields  in  might 
A  crimson  blade. 

Women  mad  with  dread,  and  with  disheveled  hair, 
Screech  murder!  the  bloody  hand  docs  not  forbear; 
Deeply  craped  and  crimsoned  now  is  all  that*s  fair; 
Hush  1  the  mangled  corse  is  lying  every-where. 

O'er  the  sunny  land  descends  a  lengthened  night ; 
Tempest,  cloud,  and  darkness  thickly  shroud  the  light. 


Nights  must  have  an  end.     The  sun  at  length  doth  rise, 
Other  scenes  and  visions  gayly  greet  mine  eyes; 
Gleeful  children,  homes  and  lands  enchanting  fair; 
Freedmen  are  enlightened,  honored  freemen  there; 
*T  is  now  another  race;  forgotten  arc  the  dead; 
Blessed  is  the  sunny  South;  but  fifty  years  are  fled- 


Discouragement 

Report  of  the  Freetlmen'a  Aid  Bocictu,  JSIS,  p.  70.  From  about 
1874  to  IS80  the  Northern  mlBslonarles  began  to  get  dlscoaraged 
utd  many  of  them  returned  to  the  Norths  [1B76] 

Birr,  notwithstanding,  only  about  one-half  of  the  Methodist 

Churches  of  the  land  have  taken  the  appointed  collection  for 

this  cause  the  past  year. 
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The  last  rqjorts  of  the  American  Missionary  Society  likewise 
implore  the  Churches  for  funds;  but  the  Churches  do  not  re- 
spond. Said  the  Boston  Secretary  the  other  day,  "Many  of 
our  preachers  decline  to  have  the  cause  presented  to  our  people. 
Dr.  Kirk  said  to  us,  just  before  his  death,  that  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  pastors  blocked  the  progress  of  this  Southern  mis- 
sionary movement,  and  offered  all  manner  of  frivolous  excuses 
when  asked  to  have  the  cause  presented  to  their  people."         M 

The  scholars  who  have  graduated  from  the  schools  under  the 
management  of  that  Society,  and  who  are  fully  prepared  to 
teach}  and  who  have  desired  to  consecrate  themselves  to  this 
service,  have  been  waiting  to  be  set  to  work,  but  "hope  defer- 
red," says  the  report,  **has  driven  many  from  their  high  pur- 
pose into  secular  employments,  or  worse,  into  a  shiftless  and 
discouraged  idleness." 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NEGRO  CHURCHES 


I 


A  Negro  Preacher  Whipped 

Tnmtaction*   of   Alabama  Hittorical   Hociety,    vol.    Ir.    Letter   of 
LwiUUm  F.  Saxnford  of  Alabama,  1866.  [1S«6] 

I.NEGRO  preacher  .  .  went  to  Auburn  [Alabama]  from  North 
Carolina  —  went  In  the  interests  o(  a  Northern  African  Meth- 
odist Church  organization.   .    .   Four  or  five  men  in  disguise 
vent  to  his  room  one  night  last  week,  took  him  out  to  the 
woodSf  and  gave  him  a  severe  whipping.  .   .  The  town  council 
iielcl  a  meeting  to  investigate  the  "outrage**  with  only  this 
result:     No  trace  could  be  found  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed.  .    .  It  is  certain  that  the  resident  colored  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  Church  South  were  greatly  disgruntled  by  the 
appearance  of  Brother  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  their  unsus- 
pecting flock,  pouncing  like  a  hawk  upon  their  chickens  .   .  and 
taking  of!  particularly  the  young  pullets,  or  .   .  appropriating 
the  young  ewe  lambs.     They  denounced  him  in  public  and 
private,   and  seemed  determined  to  "hamsnoggle'*  him.     It 
was   [also]  a  complaint  that  he  held  meetings  late  o'  nights, 
invited  the  rural  laborers  and  created  an  excitement,  which  took 
them  away  from  their  duties,  interfering  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  neighboring  crops,  already  bad  enough.  .  .  When  he  left 
here  a  delegation  of  his  gentle  disciples  escorted  the  martyr  to 
the  railroad  —  not  a  man  among  them.  .   .  The  colored  people 
do  not  espouse  his  cause.  .    .  One  of  the  first  citizens  of  the 
town  council  Informed  me  that  the  investigation  left  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind  that  the  whipping  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  done  by  negroes.     I  doubt  it,  but  can  find  no  evi- 
dence to  settle  the  question. 

Jealousy  in  Negro  Churches 

Wallace^    Carpet   Bag   Rule   in   Florida.    [1S86].  p.   US.        [1872] 
This    [Florida,    1872]    administration    inaugurated    a    mo«t 
alarming  proposition  among  the  freedmen,  which  came  near 
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precipitating  them  into  a  war  among  themselves  with  referc 
to  the  representation  in  the  legislature  from  the  colored  Met 
dist  and  Baptist  Churches.  The  frecdmen  prior  to  the  emancipa- 
tion knew  nothing  of  any  other  churches  than  the  Missionary 
Baptist,  Primitive  or  foot-washing  Baptist,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal;  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  A.  M.  E.  Church 
sent  ministers  from  the  North,  the  most  of  whom  were  men  of 
intelligence,  and  these  men  enlisted  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  frcedmcn  under  their  banner  as  ministers.  These  min- 
isters, discerning  the  scarcity  of  leaders  among  the  frecdmcn, 
went  into  politics,  .  .  The  Freedmen  who  belonged  to  the 
Baptist  Churches  were  taught  that  the  members  of  the  Method- 
ist churches  were  cheating  them  out  of  a  just  representation  and 
of  their  share  of  the  offices;  and  that  the  Ring  would  see  to  it 
that  the  Baptist  members  should  be  elected  to  the  Legislature. 
This  teaching  created  church  jealousy  and  great  prcjudirtf 
which,  in  some  counties,  caused  frequent  rows,  and  but  for  the 
foresight  and  better  judgment  of  the  more  intelligent  ones  in 
the  churches,  a  general  outbreak  and  bloodshed  would  have 
been  the  result  among  the  colored  churches. 


A  Persecuted  Negro  Church 

C.  H.  Pbllllpe.  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  p.  71.    The  CiJ 
M.  B.  Church  was  organized   (1866-70)  by  the  Southern  Methodlsti^ 
for  the  seventy-eigbt  thousand  Def3t>  nuuDbere  who  adhered  to  the 
white  churchee  after  1866.  [1866-1874] 

No  easy  field  lay  before  these  consecrated  men.  The  Church 
was  in  its  infancy;  it  was  maliciously  misrepresented,  wantonly 
maligned,  and  frequently  calumniated  by  stronger  religious  de- 
nominations. The  relation  of  our  Church  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  the  prolific  cause  of  most  of  the 
misrepresentations  that  were  heaped  upon  us.  The  Church 
was  called  a  "Rebel  Church,"  "Democratic  Church/*  and  "the 
Old  Slavery  Church."  These  were  powerful  weapons  used 
against  us,  for  the  reason  that  our  people  were  naturally  credu-  I 
lous,  especially  concerning  anything  that  might  be  said  about 
those  who  had  kept  their  forefathers  in  slavery  for  more  than 
two  centuries.     Some  were  odiously  inclined  to  the  Church, 
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South;  others  refused  social  relations  with  those  who  in  any  way 
liliated  with  that  Church.  Thus  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant 
was  played  upon  with  ease,  and  they  joined  in  the  rabble  cry: 
"Demolish  the  new  Church!"  —  the  "Democratic  Church." 
.  .  Bishop  Miles  .   .  in  Januar)-,  1873,  says:  .   . 

"Wc  still  have  the  political  Inliucnce  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
contend  with.  I  wonder  if  they  will  never  get  tired  of  telling 
falsehoods  on  our  Church.  Through  it  all  we  have  a  right  to 
thank  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  that,  notwithstanding  all 
they  say  and  do,  we  are  yet  on  gaining  ground." 

Speaking  [1873]  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
brethren,  he  [Bishop  Lane]  said: 

*'I  was  pained  to  meet  with  some  opposition  from  them.  The 
minds  of  the  people  were  prejudiced  against  us  by  reason  of 
certain  rumors  put  in  circulation  by  some  of  our  opposers.  It 
v-ould  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  they  charged  us  with  being  a 
"Democratic"  Church,  which  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
our  organization  and  its  operations  knows  is  not  true.  They 
also  charged  us  with  being  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  which  everybody  knows  is  not  true. 
The  Church,  South,  controls  its  organization,  and  we  control 
ours.  At  the  same  time,  wc  arc  pleased  to  say  (which  is  noth- 
ing but  what  truth  and  justice  require)  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  very  kind  to  us,  and  always  greets 
as  in  Christian  love  and  fellowship." 


I 


The  Ne^o  Episcopalians 

VtltiL.  Ten  Yearg  on  a  Georgia  Plantation,  pp.  322,  32S.  The  ex- 
trm«ti  Are  rrom  the  letters  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Leigh,  an  English  clergyman 
who  worked  among  the  blacks.  [1873-18761 

[1873]  I  soon  found  that  I  had  a  ver>'  good  class,  many 
of  whom  seemed  in  earnest  about  the  matter  and  attended  reg- 
ularly, and  listened  attentively  to  what  I  had  to  say.  Owing 
to  the  good  instruction  that  they  had  had  for  some  years,  I 
found  a  fair  number  of  them  knew  the  Catechism  well,  and 
teemed  to  understand  the  explanation  of  it  also;  answering} 


uidccd«  with  more  intelligence,  I  mast  confess,  than  many  agri- 
cultunl  young  people  who  have  been  prepared  by  me  in  En^] 
land.  .  . 

The  work  has  begun  well,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  look! 
for  good  results.  Hitherto  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Church] 
has  made  but  little  progress  amongst  the  colored  people,  and 
the>-  have  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  mercies  of  illiterate] 
and  often  worthless  Baptist  preachers  of  their  own  colour*} 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  beginning  to  make  strenuou 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  negroes,  and  the  Anglica 
Church  must  not  be  behind  in  her  efforts.  If  she  succeeds,  and 
I  believe  she  will,  nomithstanding  the  opposition  that  is  raise 
against  her  by  interested  black  Baptists,  she  will  do  more  to" 
dvilize  the  negroes  and  to  make  good  Christians  and  worthy 
citizens  of  them,  than  all  the  Fifteen  Amendments,  Civil  Rights 
Bills,  or  Freedmen*s  Bureaus  that  have  been  passed  or  estab- 
lished for  his  supposed  benefit.  .   . 

[1876]  if  only  churchmen  in  the  North  would  co-operate 
with  those  in  the  South,  and  instead  of  quarrelling  about  civil 
rights  would  recognize  the  fact  that  there  must  always  exist  a 
line  between  the  two  races,  and  that  a  social  intermixture  can 
never  take  place  and  is  not  advisable,  a  great  work  might  be 
done  amongst  these  poor  people.  A  vast  mission  field  is  ready 
in  which  to  work,  into  which  the  plow  has  scarcely  yet  been 
put:  labourers  could  be  found  to  do  the  work  if  funds  would 
be  forthcoming.  Churchmen  in  the  South  ha\-e  but  little  money 
to  spare,  and  what  they  have  they  rcqutre  to  rebuild  their  own 
churches,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  own  ministers,  which 
arc  low  enough  as  it  is.  Churchmen  in  the  North  express  a 
great  affection  for  the  African  whom  they  hav^e  freed;  they 
would  do  well  to  show  their  affection  for  him  by  taking  some 
interest  in  his  spiritual  welfare.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  been 
the  tool  of  political  agitators  and  the  cat's  paw  of  a  party 
seeking  power.  He  is  very  susceptible  to  good  or  bad  influ- 
ences: the  latter  in  most  caaes  having  been  brought  to  bear  on 
Unw  it  were  about  time  that  the  former  should  be  tried. 
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SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 
DURING  RECONSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

In  their  effect  upon  the  political  situation  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  during  Reconstruction  were  of  the 
utmost  importance.       Among  the  whites  the  abnormal 
situation  resulted  in  political  restlessness  that  was  mis- 
taken by  some  in  the  North  for  fresh  rebellion.     Disfran- 
chisement, loss  of  property,  dread  of  the  purposes  of  the 
negroes  and  their  leaders,  the  spectre  of  social  equality, 
the  speeches  of  agitators,  the  demand  for  penitence  in 
regard  to  the  war  —  these  resulted  in  a  disturbed  popular 
temper,  and  in  a  bitter  dislike  of  Radicals,  northern  and 
louthern,  who  in  society  and  business  were  mercilessly 
ostracized.     This  ostracism  caused  the  better  class  of  the 
carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  to  fall  away  from  the  Radi- 
cals while  the  remaining  ones  associated  more  closely  with 
the  blacks. 

Among  the  blacks  there  was  a  tendency  toward  division 
into  classes  —  up-country  and  low-country  negroes;  mu- 
lattoes;  the  former  servant  class;  artisans,  teachers,  and 
preachers.  Pressure  from  outside  tended  to  prevent  this 
separation  and  to  array  the  race  as  a  whole  against  the 
whites.  Criminality  increased  as  the  morality  of  the  mass 
declined.  Negro  women  began  by  refusing  to  work  and 
ended  by  working  more  than  the  men.  The  death  rate, 
especially  of  children,  increased  and  disease  became  com- 
mon. 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  irritation  between  the 
races  was  the  constant  discussion,  mainly  for  political 
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purposes,  of  the  question  of  social  rights  for  the  negroes. 
Mixed  marriages  took  place  in  several  of  the  states  which 
had  laws  favoring  the  mixing  of  the  races,  and  these  mar- 
riages invariably  created  ill  feeling  between  the  races. 
Politically  the  '*equal  rights"  issue  assisted  in  uniting  the 
whites  into  one  party.  Socially  Reconstruction  unified 
the  white  race  by  breaking  down  barriers  of  wealth  and 
class,  and  by  alienating  the  races  made  the  blacks  depend 
ent  upon  themselves. 

In  the  industrial  field,  the  white  districts  sooner  recov- 
ered from  the  prostration  following  the  war,  *  and,  owing 
to  the  removal  of  slave  labor  competition,  the  building  of 
railroads,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  development  of  mines, 
manufactures,  and  varied  industries,  and  the  rise  of  cities, 
these  districts  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  Black  Belt 
as  the  productive  part  of  the  South.  The  white  farmer 
could  now  raise  Black  Belt  crops  at  less  cost  than  the 
planter,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  thes 
white  districts.  S 

All  plans  for  reorganizing  the  industrial  system  of  the 
Black  Belt  failed  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  fertile  lands 
were  left  mainly  to  negro  tenants,  who,  if  undirected, 
became  indolent,  unreliable,  and  unskilful.  Domestic 
animals  could  not  be  kept  because  of  thieves,  and  varied 
crops  were  no  longer  produced.  Bad  farming  was  the 
rule.  The  share  and  credit  systems  were  gradually  de^ 
vcloped.  Owing  to  the  negro  propensity  for  petty  thiev- 
ery the  industrious  members  of  the  race  found  it  difficult 
to  accumulate  savings.  Many  of  the  large  plantations 
fell  into  the  hands  of  absentee  landlords.  Carpetbag 
taxation  was  ruinous  and  enormous  quantities  of  land 
were  sold  for  taxes.  But  the  large  plantations  did  not 
break  up  into  small  farms. 

I.   PorcoodlUonsafterthe  watseealMClMpterl. 


At  the  close  of  Reconstruction,  though  all  were  hard 
pressed,  the  whites  and  blacks  of  the  white  districts  were 
becoming  independent;  the  planters  had  usually  been 
ruined;  the  negro  tenants  in  the  Black  Belt  were  living 
from  hand  to  mouth;  the  whites  were  still  on  poor  lands, 
and  the  thriftless  blacks  on  the  fertile  lands. 

The  industrial  effects  of  abolition,  now  to  be  seen  in 
spite  of  the  ruin  of  Reconstruction,  had  been  to  emanci- 
pate the  mass  of  the  whites  and  leave  the  mass  of  the 
blacks  to  their  own  efforts  without  direction.  However^ 
many  exceptional  blacks,  especially  in  and  near  the  towns, 
had  accumulated  some  property. 
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r.    THE  WHITES  DURING  RECONSTRUCTION 


A  State  of  Mind 


Mis*U*ipp(  Election  of  ims,  p.  1077. 
formerly  member  of  U.  S.  Congress. 


StatemeDt  of  Reuben  Davfa, 
[18751 


Vou  took  $16,000  of  my  cotton,  and  left  me  a  beggar;  I  call 
fjiat  an  act  of  oppression.  You  dented  me  the  right  to  vote;  I 
caU  that  an  act  of  oppression.  You  denied  me  the  right  to  hold 
office;  I  call  that  an  act  of  oppression.  You  refused  to  permit 
our  state  to  be  represented  in  Congress;  .  .  I  call  that  an  act  of 
I  oppression.  .  .  You  sent  men  here  to  organize  these  colored 
people  for  political  purposes,  and  for  your  political  good;  and 
the  men  who  came  were  the  men  that  your  people  In  the  North 
would  scarcely  recognize  as  gentlemen  at  home,  and  they  robbed 
us;  I  call  that  oppression.  I  call  it  oppression  not  to  throw 
a  little  flower  upon  the  grave  of  a  southern  soldier,  which  we 
have  never  failed  to  do  upon  the  graves  of  northern  soldiers 
in  the  South  since  the  war  ended. 

■  I  call  it  a  manifestation  of  bitterness  toward  us  in  the  gen- 
eral legislation  which  has  been  imposed  upon  the  South,  and 
which  was  intended  for  the  South  alone,  although  .  .  it  was 
general  on  its  face;  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  four  or  five 

I    hundred  men  of  my  countr)*  taken  before  your  Federal  court, 
and  when  they  got  there  the  district  attorney  says,  "Pay  me 
L    the  costs  and  I  will  dismiss  the  suit."     We  have  been  robbed  of 
I  our  substance  that  way;  I  call  that  oppression. 

H 

■  eve 


The  Mountain  Whites 

JTv  Klux  Report,  Alabama  testimony,   p.  207. 
ersor  R.  B.  LindBay,  of  AtabBma. 


Statement  of  Got- 
[1871] 


The  people  are  better  off  in  our  mountain  regions  than  they 
ever  were  at  any  time  before.  Their  labor  has  been  more  re- 
munerative; they  perform  their  own  work  in  the  fields;  they 
do  not  employ  labor.     Cotton  selling  at  from  $100  to  $150 


o  pay  me  a  certain  amount  iti 
ig  of  each  month.  The  roads 
'>  Robinson's  and  said,  "I  want 
,  of  toll-corn  on  the  first  day  of 
the  corn  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 
^lad  to  make  that  arrangement." 
Ijushels  of  corn,  and  my  son  went 
»»ut  it  was  for  me,  he  sent  word: 
o  aid  any  leading  radical  for  love 
t  you  have  any  more  com  for  his 
not  patronize  me  after  that  as  a 
lad  a  tolerable  respectable  practice. 


>nditions  in  1875 

10,  B5,   76,   %,   111.  [18T6] 

Illation  differs  from  ours  in  one  or 

.  There  is  a  more  marked  distinc- 

d  the  poor  man  than  is  commonly 

lumcrous  class  of  poor  white  farm- 

inknown  among  us.     Settled  upon 

^ong  and  constantly  neglected  before 

backwoods  country,  and  in  true  back- 

ools,  with  few  churches,  and  given  to 

gricutture,  they  are  a  pcailiar  people. 

alities  than  their  wealthier  neighbors, 
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^Id  humiliate  himself,  and  make  pcni- 
Icry  was  a  sin,  that  secession  was  wrong, 
an  inexcusable  crime.  .  . 
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a  bale  remunerates  the  man  who  docs  his  own  labor  to  the 
amount  of  three  times.  While  it  is  advancing  the  comforts  of 
the  white  laborer  who  cultivates  his  own  lands,  it  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  impoverishing  the  man  who  employs  labor,  simply 
because  the  expense  of  provisions,  of  implements,  and  of  mules 
has  all  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increased  price  of 
cotton.  For  example,  before  the  war  you  could  buy  bacon  at 
10  cents  a  pound;  now  you  have  to  pay  22  cents;  and  the  white 
man  who  labors  in  our  section  of  the  country  raises  his  own 
meat.  In  other  words»  his  expenses  are  increased,  while  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  his  products  of  labor  arc  trebled. 

Hence  the  people  are  more  industrious,  because  their  industry 
is  better  compensated.  Being  more  industrious,  there  is  more 
sobriety,  more  pride  of  character,  more  disposition  to  be  kindly 
toward  each  other.  Instead  of  those  old-fashioned  southwes- 
tern feuds  and  personal  rencounters  that  took  place  before  the 
war,  you  rarely  ever  hear  of  them  now. 


I 


Fear  of  Negro  Insurrection 


Boute  ifi9C.  Doc,  |/  Cong..  2  Sets.,  p.  4S2. 
craUc  1aiiT*7,  sUta  uoBtor,  Louisiana. 


Statem^it  of  a  Demo* 
11869} 


I  MYSELF  was  on  horseback  for  four  nights  in  scouring  that 
part  of  the  country.  After  the  death  of  this  man  Meadows 
[negro],  the  negroes  assembled  in  large  bodies  and  concocted 
a  plan  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  insurrection.  This  infor- 
mation I  received  from  a  negro  man,  who  reported  the  facts, 
whose  name  I  do  not  wish  to  state,  because  he  came  to  me  In 
confidence.  The  whole  plan  was  concocted  and  the  time  was 
fixed,  as  he  stated.  The  negroes  were  to  meet  in  the  town  of 
Homer  at  a  public  meeting.  They  were  all  to  come  with  arms 
and  guns,  and  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  they  were  to  rush  into 
the  stores  and  take  possession  of  the  guns  and  powder,  and  then 
commence  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  This  was  the  report 
of  that  colored  man  to  the  white  people.  So  great  was  the 
fear  of  the  white  people  that  they  kept  a  constant  watch  and  1 
look-out  for  four  or  five  days.  .    . 

It  resulted  from  the  death  of  this  man  Meadows.     As  wa»| 
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reported,  this  man  Meadows  had  held  a  meeting  in  the  swamp. 
He  had  a  great  inAuence  among  the  negroes.  He  was  a  con- 
trolling and  leading  man  in  the  parish  among  the  negroes. 
For  some  reason  or  other  he  had  become  offended  at  the  white 
people,  and  had  told  the  colored  people  at  this  meeting  that 
now  was  the  time  to  kill  the  white  men  and  to  take  the  white 
women  for  their  wives.  .  .  There  was,  of  course,  consider- 
able apprehension  among  the  white  people,  especially  for  the 
safety  of  the  women  and  children. 

Alarm  among  the  Whites 


ari«ffis»fpp(  KlecUon  of  IS7S.  p.  1701. 
Andrews. 


Statement  of  General  Oarnett 

[18T5] 


I 


I  WILL  State  that  from  this  period  up  to  the  election  and  a  short 
time  after,  I  have  never  suffered  such  an  amount  of  anguish 
and  alarm  in  all  ray  life-  I  have  served  through  the  whole 
war  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  saw 
all  of  it;  but  I  never  did  experience,  at  any  period,  includ- 
ing that  time,  the  fear  and  alarm  and  sense  of  danger  which 
I  felt  at  that  time.  And  this  was  the  universal  feeling  among 
the  population,  among  the  white  people.  I  think  that  both 
sides  were  alarmed  and  felt  uneasy.  It  showed  itself  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  people;  it  made  many  of  them  sick. 
Men  looked  haggard  and  pale,  after  undergoing  this  sort  of 
thing  for  six  weeks  or  a  month,  and  I  have  felt  that  when  I 
laid  down  that  neither  myself,  nor  my  wife  and  children  were 
in  safety.  I  expected,  and  honestly  anticipated,  and  thought  it 
highly  probable,  that  I  might  be  assassinated  and  my  house 
set  on  fire  at  any  time.   .   . 

The  colored  race  largely  outnumbered  the  white  population. 
In  town  they  are  about  equal,  nearly  equal;  in  the  country, 
though,  in  some  places,  they  are  twelve  to  one;  in  other  places 
one  hundred  to  one.  In  other  places  the  majority  is  much 
less;  nearly  as  many  white  people  as  colored  people.  But 
take  the  county  over,  the  colored  population  is  much  larger 
than  the  white  population;  though  the  white  population  is  in- 
creasing now,  and  has  been  for  a  year  or  two  past,  especially 
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in  the  hills.  Yazoo  City,  however,  is  located  in  the  swamp 
and  surrounded  by  large  plantations  tenanted  ahnost  cxclusiveiy 
by  colored  people.  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  whites  were  more  alarmed  than  the  col- 
ored people.     I  know  I  was  badly  frightened  for  the  safety  of 
myself  and  family.     I  felt  genuine,  honest  alarm,  and  if  I 
thought   I   had  to  go  through  again  with  that  thing,  if  it 
was  to  be  habitual   that  sort  of  trouble,    I  would   leave  the 
State.      I  had  made  up  my  mind  once  or  twice  to  do  it,  to  go 
away,  and  actually  went  to  Virginia  once  to  stay  on  account 
of  the  horrible  condition  of  things  in  that  country;  and  I  might 
have  gone  away,  and  a  great  many  people  would  have  left  the 
county,  white  people,  this  year  if  the  same  men  had  continued 
to  rule  there  as  they  have  ruled  heretofore.     It  was  insuf^ 
fcrable. 

"Thad.  Stevens  is  Dead" 

PJantert'  Banner.  (LfOuIaUna)  August  15,  186S,  tn  House  Misc.  Doc, 
no.  tS^,  U  Cong.,  i  fiui..  p.  hM.  Illustrates  the  teeUos  of  the 
wbttes  at  the  time.  C186S1 

THAD.  STEVENS  IS  DE.^D.  — The  prayers  of  the  right- 
eous have  at  last  removed  the  congressional  curse!  May  old 
Brownlow,  Butler,  and  all  such  political  monsters,  soon  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  illustrious  predecessor  1  May  his  new 
iron-works  wean  him  from  earth,  and  the  fires  of  his  new 
furnaces  never  go  out!  The  devil  will  get  on  a  big  ^'bender" 
now.  With  Thad.  Stevens  in  his  cabinet  and  Butler  in  Wash- 
ington, he  can  manage  things  in  both  kingdoms  to  his  liking. 
Lucky  Devil  I 


iriMixtippi 

"scalawag." 


Social  Ostracism  of  Republicans 

Election   of   lS7o,  p.    227.     Statem«nt  of   a 


MlsalBslppl 
fl875] 


Thev  don't  associate  with  my  family,  or  the  families  of  repub- 
licans. We  have  to  make  what  little  associations  we  have  with 
ourselves.  We  are  perfectly  ostracised  in  every  particular. 
A  man  who  is  a  republican  in  our  county  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  all  sorts  of  ostracism.     After  election  a  man  owed 
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me  something,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  me  a  certain  amount  in 

com  each  year;  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.     The  roads 

were  very  bad.  and  he  goes  to  Robinson's  and  said,  "1  want 

yon  to  let  me  have  ten  bushels  of  toll-corn  on  the  first  day  of 

every  month,  and  I  will  pay  the  com  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

He  says  *'Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  make  that  arrangement." 

And  I  sent  for  the  first  ten  bushels  of  corn,  and  my  son  went 

there,  and  when  he  found  out  it  was  for  me,  he  sent  word; 

"I  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  aid  any  leading  radical  for  love 

or  money,  and  I  can  not  let  you  have  any  more  corn  for  his 

benefit."  .  .  They  would  not  patronize  me  after  that  as  a 

physician.     Before  this  I  had  a  tolerable  respectable  practice. 

Social  Conditions  in  1875 

Nordboff,  Cotton  BtatCM,  pp.  10,  &fi,  76.  9€.  Ul.  [187fi] 

The  Southern  white  population  differs  from  ours  in  one  or 
two  important  respects.  .  .  There  is  a  more  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  man  than  is  commonly 
found  in  the  North.  The  numerous  class  of  poor  white  farm- 
ers are  a  kind  of  people  unknown  among  us.  Settled  upon 
a  thin  and  unfertile  soil;  long  and  constantly  neglected  before 
the  war;  living  still  in  a  backwoods  countr>',  and  in  true  back- 
woods style,  without  schools,  with  few  churches,  and  given  to 
rude  sports  and  a  rude  agriculture,  they  are  a  peculiar  people. 
They  have  more  good  qualifies  than  their  wealthier  neighbors, 
the  planters,  always  allow  them;  but  they  are  ignorant,  easily 
prejudiced,  and  they  have,  since  the  war,  lived  in  a  dread  of 
having  social  equality  with  the  negro  Imposed  upon  them. 
This  fear  has  bred  hatred  of  the  blacks,  which  has  often,  in 
former  years,  found  expression  in  brutal  acts,  to  which,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  were  instigated  by  bad  men 
of  a  class  above  them.  .  . 

What  the  Southern  Republican  too  often  requires  is  that  the 
Southern  Democrat  should  humiliate  himself,  and  make  peni- 
tent confession  that  slavery  was  a  sin,  that  secession  was  wrong, 
and  that  the  war  was  an  inexcusable  crime.  .  . 

The  Southern  Republican  seems  to  me  \mU\T  and  unreason- 
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able  in  another  way.  They  complain  constantly  that  the  South- 
ern whites  still  admire  and  are  faithful  to  their  own  leaders: 
and  that  they  like  to  talk  about  the  bravery  of  the  South  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  about  the  great  qualities  of  their  leading 
men.  There  seems  to  me  something  childish,  and  even  cow- 
ardly, in  this  complaint.  The  Southern  man  who  fought  and 
believed  in  it,  would  be  a  despicable  being  if  he  should  now 
turn  around  and  blacken  the  characters  of  his  generals  and 
political  leaders,  or  if  he  should  not  think  with  pride  of  the 
feats  of  arms  and  of  endurance  of  his  side;  or  if,  having  been 
plundered  by  the  Republicans  since  the  war,  he  should  filng  up 
his  hat  for  that  party.  .  . 

In  the  North  we  have  heard  so  much  about  murders  that 
was  ver}'  glad  to  get  hold  here  of  some  parish  statistics  on  this 
subject.  The  State  government,  which  has  almost  entirely 
neglected  to  punish  murderers  —  being  too  busily  engaged  in 
stealing  —  has,  of  course,  no  such  official  returns  of  crimes  as 
it  ought  to  possess.  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  returns,  chiefly 
made  by  the  county  clerks  and  coroners,  from  only  13  par- 
ishes. .  .  From  1868  to  1875  there  have  been  in  these  13 
parishes  313  murders.  Of  these  93  were  of  whites  by  whites, 
143  were  of  colored  by  colored,  28  were  of  whites  by  col- 
ored, 32  colored  by  whites,  3  colored  by  officers  of  justice,  5 
colored  by  persons  unknown,  7  whites  by  persons  unknown,  ^M 
whites  by  mobs,  and  5  colored  by  mobs.  " 

The  State  has  57  parishes.  Most  of  the  13  of  which  I 
have  given  returns  have  a  population  nearly  equally  divided 
between  white  and  black,  and  I  suspect  the  figures  give  more 
than  an  average  number  of  murders  of  whites  by  whites,  and 
less  than  the  average  number  of  murders  of  blacks  by 
blacks.  .  .  M 

Life  Is  not  held  sacred,  as  It  Is  In  the  North.  Evcr)'bod5r 
goes  armed,  and  every  trifling  dispute  is  ended  with  the  pistol. 
Nearly  all  the  disorder  and  crime  is  caused  by  the  lower  order 
of  whites  and  by  negroes;  for  these  latter  have,  it  seems,  gen- 
erally taken  up  the  hahit  of  carrying  arms,  and  In  their  quar- 
rels among  themselves  use  their  pistol  or  knife  freely.     The. 


respectable  people  of  the  State  do  not  discourage  the  practice 
0/ carrying  arms  as  they  should;  they  arc  astonishingly  tolerant 
of  acts  which  would  arouse  a  Northern  community  to  the 
utmost.  .  . 

The  Republican  party  of  North  Carolina  ^  is  composed 
of  the  great  body  of  the  negroes,  and  of  a  large  mass  of  the 
pow  whites  in  the  western,  or  mountain,  districts.  But  these 
imall  white  farmers  dislike  the  negro,  whom  they  know  little 
about,  and  are  easily  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  social  equality 
with  him.  The  Democratic  politicians  very  naturally  worked 
upon  their  fears  on  this  point,  and  thus  found  their  best  argu- 
ment put  into  their  hands  by  those  Republican  leaders  in  the 
North  who  insisted  upon  this  measure  [Civil  Rights  Bill].   .   . 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that,  if  the  dread  of  "social  equality'* 
were  likely  to  die  out,  this  would  be  skillfully  prevented  by 
wme  leading  Republicans,  chief  of  whom  is  the  Northern 
Methodist  Bishop  Haven,  who  has  on  several  occasions  openly 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  ''social  equality,"  and  who  appears 
'0  mc  to  have  quite  a  genius  for  keeping  alive  a  subject  which 
naturally  stirs  up  rancorous  feelings,  and  which  is  best  left  to 
iettic  itself. 


L   CoodltiODi  were  flmllar  In  Oeonrta,  VfaitiDla,  TeooOTMC,  Affcannvmnd  Alabamk. 


2.     CONDITIONS  AMONG  THE  NEGROES 


Low  Country  and  Up  Country  Ne^froes 


Eu    Ktux   Report. 
Jbhn  B.  Gordon. 


GflorgU   t^BUmoQi-.   p.    SOS.    StUem<ent 


of  GeiL 

n»7n 


Those  negroes  upon  the  coast  are  very  difiercnt  from  the  n^" 
grocs  in  Middle  and  Upper  Georgia;  they  arc  almost  an  ci»' 
tirely  different  race  of  people.     They  are  excessively  ignoranC  - 
The  intelligence  of  the  negro  in  the  middle  and  upper  countic^^ 
of  Georgia  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  intelligence  of  th^^ 
negro  here  or  anywhere  over  the  country.     But  in  the  south——; 
em  portion  of  the  State,  where  there  is  a  large  negro  belt  .  .     | 
the  negroes  have  absolutely  a  language  of  their  own.     If  s^^ 
negro  from  Washington  were  to  talk  with  a  negro  from  At — ^ 
lanta,  or  the  upper  portion  of  Georgia,  their  language  would  be^^ 
the  same;  they  would  use  about  the  same  words  to  express^ 
the  same  ideas.     But  it  is  not  so  on  the  coast.     If  a  negro  werc^=^ 
transported   from   this  city    [Washington]    to   the   coast   of^ 
Georgia,  he  would  not  understand  .  .  a  great  deal  that  man} 
of  the  negroes  of  that  coast  would  say.     Their  old  masters, 
who  grew  up  with  them,  do  understand  their  language.  .  .  It 
is  different  from  the  language  of  the  negroes  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  our  State,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  South,  except 
along  the  Atlantic  belt.  .  . 

They  have  also  a  peculiar  religion.  I  have  attended  what 
they  call  their  religious  meetings;  and  they  have  what  they  call 
"shouting."  They  say,  *'We  arc  going  to  have  a  shouting  to- 
night.'* If  you  staid  outside  when  that  shouting  was  going 
on,  it  would  remind  you  very  much  of  the  accounts  that  we 
read  of  the  worship  of  the  howling  dervishes.  They  sing, 
shout,  take  hold  of  bands,  and  go  around  dancing  and  jump- 
ing until  one  faints;  then  he  is  considered  as  "having  religion." 
That  is  the  style  of  worship  not  only  in  that  portion  of  Georgia, 
but  It  is  now  extending  up  the  State.  I  had  a  large  plantation 
in    Dougherty    Count)',    Georgia.     [On    my    plantation    in 
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Dougherty  County]  three  years  ago  there  was  no  such  religion 
as  this  known.     The  negroes  belonged  to  various  churches; 
mainly  the  Baptist  and  Methodist.     Those  were  the  most  pop- 
ular churches  among  the  negroes  of  Georgia.     But  now  this 
particular  religion  which   they  call   "shouting,"   has  been  im- 
ported up  there,  and  ingrafted  upon   their  style  of  worship. 
It  is  extending  higher  up  in  the  State,  and  is  gradually  getting 
possession  of  all  the  negroes  there.     To  carry  on  these  exer- 
cises, they  will  sit  up  all  night  long,  and  sometimes  many  nights 
in  succession;  so  that  it  is  a  source  of  very  great  annoyance  to 
the  planter  who  depends  on  their  labor  for  his  crops.  .  .   It 
is  a  general  thing  on  the  coast,  and  is  being  introduced  into  the 
counties  in  Southwest  Georgia,  the  cotton-growing  counties  of 
the  State.  .  . 

The  races  [up  state]  are  more  equally  divided.  On  the 
lOast,  where  the  planter  staid  in  the  winter  time  only,  the 
negroes  scarcely  ever  saw  a  white  person;  but  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  State,  where  I  was  raised,  the  negro  children  and  the 
white  children  have  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  together.  My 
companions,  when  I  was  being  raised,  were  the  negro  boys  that 
my  father  owned.  We  played  marbles,  rode  oxen,  went  fish- 
ing, and  broke  colts  together;  a  part  of  my  fun  was  to  play  with 
those  colored  boys.  The  negro  girls  —  those  who  were  raised 
about  the  house  —  were  raised  very  much  as  the  white  family 
was  raised.  They  were  raised  in  the  family,  and,  of  course, 
the  intelligence  of  the  family  was  extended,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  negroes.  The  plantations  there  were  nothing  like  so 
large  as  those  on  the  coast.  The  white  people  lived  on  their 
plantations  all  the  year  round.  The  negroes  mingled  with 
them,  and  grew  up  into  a  very  different  class  of  people  from 
those  on  the  coast. 


Feeling  between  Whites  and  Blacks 

Xu  KJux  Report.  (1)  Oeorgla  testimony,  p.  833,  St&temeDt  of 
O.  W.  Howard,  a  Georgia  editor.  Georgia  woa  then  getting  under 
tte  oonirol  of  the  whltee;    (2)    South  Carolina  teettmony.  p.  M30. 

[18711 


The  negroes  show  their  inherent  vices,  .  .  indolence, 
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theft,   and  sensuality.     Before  the  war  closed,  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  negroes  would  be  emancipated,  all  of  us  apprt- 
hcndcd  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  San  Domingo;  but  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has  occurred.     The  negroes  have  been  quiet 
and  orderly,  under  very  strong  temptations  to  be  otherwise; 
temptations  not  originating  with  themselves,  but  with  a  class 
of  very  bad  men  who  came  among  them,  and  who  endeavored 
to  foster  ill  blood  between  the  races  for  their  own  agg^andiI^ 
ment.     But  those  men  had  little  brains  and  less  principle,  and 
the  negroes  soon  saw  through  them.      If  they  had  been  like 
members  of  the  intfrnationaU,  or  of  the  communt  —  earnest 
fanatics —  I  thinic  they  would  have  done  much  harm;  but  I 
think  their  power  is   [1S71]   very  much  at  an  end,  and  the 
result  has  been  very  different  from  what  we  feared.     The  ne- 
grt>cs  have  been  orderly  and  quiet,   for  the  main  part,  to  a 
wonilerful  degree.     On  the  other  hand,  the  condua  of  the 
whites  has  been  \*cry  different  from  what  experience  and  an- 
ftiocy  mtgbt  have  induced  us  to  expect.     Tltose  people  sud- 
clcfiW  having  been  liberated,  given  the  power  to  vote,  to  sit 
u(H>n  juries^  and  to  hold  officT>  it  was  very  natural  to  suppose 
(htt  the  whtteSs  as  a  mass,  would  have  a  feeling  of  the  strong- 
«tt  animosity  toward  them.     But  it  has  not  been   so;  and, 
u  a  (Cocral  niile»  (of  course  there  are  exccptioaal  cases,)  the 
two  nets,  in  tkeir  intercomrsc  with  each  other,  have  acted  in  a 
BMMker  whkh  no  ktamtt  mwiwuii!  vooid  hare  led  us  to  an- 
tktp«tc.     I  thiok  that  the  negroes  generally  arc  goiag  to  thdr 
<M  wwwum.  9mi  dwr M  ■■H>r  1  are  treadag  them  with  kind- 
MM  mmI  wtm  hiailiil  jnawr   .  . 

[k]  There  were  MgT«  woaHB  there.  I  know  two;  one  of 
thma  la»  kttm  vnmti  mau  kindly  ihraaglnni  her  Ele  hy  aa 
«Mi  MMt  9i  mAm:  sI»  twHd  ^  Of;  *?Caw  k  ike  tine  toj 
Wil^"^  «nJI  «  ««he  nr  tw*  nf^  thK  the  Ir  wv  set.  She) 
CfM  9^  ^N^  is  the  iMt  «•  humT  A  11111111  &I  that. 
I  fVcvUect  «w  gikcl  ihcst^  w:^  had  hocB  tRBBBi  JMt  as  a  wtite 
P^  *--- a  hff^  aHjMMk  ■»!  «3i  inic  wUk  her  oU  owMor  to 
tte  ^^     N»  pan—i  wmasSmd  mA  a  ft^m  a  ^cr.    ilndi 
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Hid  what  she  would  delight  in  would  he  to  be  in  hell,  to  have  a 
chrn-paddle,  and  churn  the  whites  to  all  eternity. 


Petty  Crimes  among  the  Blacks 

Ku  KIux  Report.  Alabama  testtmonr.  P-  230.      Statement  oC  G«d. 
James  H.  Clanton.  [1871] 

I  THINK  the  average  in  our  jail   [in  Montgomery  County] 
is  about  forty  blacks  to  three  or  five  whites.     Our  law  firm 
docs  almost  all  the  criminal  practice  there;  there  are  three  of 
us  in  the  firm.     I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
there  have  been  two  white  men  shot  by  negroes  where  there 
Jias  been  one  negro  shot  by  a  white  man.   .   .   I  could  safely  say 
Jthat  there  are  two  outrages  by  the  blacks  to  one  by  the  whites, 
jWc  cannot  raise  a  turkey,  chicken,  or  a  hog.     Planters  of 
uNlofitgomery,  who  before  the  war  used  to  raise  bacon  at  5 
kcnts  a  pound,  have  actually  had  to  kill  their  shoats,  and  in 
lomc  instances,  every  sow  they  had,  In  consequence  of  the  steal- 
ing by  the  negroes;  and  we  now  have  to  pay  25  cents  for  bacon, 
fW^e  dare  not  turn  stock  out  at  all.     One  man,  within  a  mile 
of  Montgomery,  had  either  three  out  of  five  or  five  out  of 
ptven  cows  killed. 

I  The  Quadroons  of  Louisiana 

Sbreveport  Southweatem.  April  15,  I86ff,  In  House  Mi»c.  Doc.  no.  15^. 
I      ^i  Crmg.,  S  Sets.,  p.  127.      The  negro  radical  leaders  throughout  Re- 

tooDBtructlon  ver^i  mostly  of  mixed  blood;  th«  quadroocs  of  Louis- 
iana were  a  distinct  class.  [1868] 
HB  radicals,  after  using  ever)'  effort  to  prevail  on  the  quad- 
ons  of  the  State  to  vote  for  the  constitution  without  much 
pucccss,  have  turned  against  them,  and  are  now  denouncing 
them  for  everything  that  is  bad.  A  radical  .  .  thus  writes 
■bout  them : 

j  "It  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  only  danger  to  the  raiifica- 
bon  of  this  Louisiana  constitution,  which  guarantees  the  fullest 
pmd  most  perfect  equality,  ci\'il  and  political,  and  before  the 
law,  should  come  from  colored  men.  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
]fi  pernicious  and  pestiferous  class  in  this  community,  a  fungus 
rfoduction  of  slavery,  called  quadroon  society,  puficd  up  with 


the  conceit  of  their  heretofore  anomalous  condition,  and  fancy- 
ing it  really  a  condescension  on  their  part  to  stoop  to  the  col- 
ored race  and  own  themselves  a  part  of  it,  demanded  as  the 
price  of  their  condescension  all  the  offices,  all  the  honors,  and^ 
all  the  emoluments.  " 

'*This  miserable  quadroon  faction,  the  emasculated  offspring 
of  lustful  fathers  and  concubine  mothers,  have  a  record  behind 
them  sufficiently  black  to  sink  a  nobler  people  beneath  its  ac- 
cumulated infamy.  They,  as  a  class,  were  the  most  bitter  and 
rampant  secessionists  in  the  South,  and  were  the  most  resolute 
and  implacable  foes  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  people*  who 
were  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  And  they,  as  a  class, 
to-day  more  bitterly  deplore  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  than 
any  other  class.  And  was  it  in  their  power,  no  class  would 
make  greater  sacrifice  for  or  more  exultantly  rejoice  over  the 
restoration  of  slavery  than  themselves." 


A 


Blacks  Do  Not  Like  Mulattoes 

Ku  KlHX  Report,  South  Carolina  testlmoor.  p.  1433.  [1871] 

Jim  Waller,  the  county  commissioner,  a  leading  negro,  says 
he  will  never  vote  for  a  mulatto  again.  ,  .  A  very  excellent 
man,  .  .  Loomis,  a  northern  clergyman,  came  to  Chester.  He 
was  a  preacher  and  teacher  from  some  society.  He  built  them 
a  church  at  his  own  expense,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 
He  appeared  to  be  an  educated  man.  .  .  He  devoted  his  time 
to  teaching  and  preaching  to  the  negroes,  and  built  them  a 
church;  but  they  did  not  like  him  on  the  ground  that  he  paid 
too  much  attention  to  the  mulattoes;  that  in  the  schools  he 
would  make  mulattoes  hear  the  negroes^  lessons,  favoring  the 
mulattoes.  They  would  not  go  to  hear  him  preach,  or  went 
very  little,  because  he  was  white;  but  they  would  go  to  hear  a 
negro,  and  I  know  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  him 
because  he  favored  the  mulattoes. 


I 


The  Rights  of  Black  Women 

(l>Hou««  Misc.  Doc.  no.  i5),  ^i  Cong..  Z  Sess.,  p.  288.  In  the 
early  period  of  Recongt ruction  there  wafi  a  tendency  toward  the 
ezaaoctpatloQ  of  black  women  from  the  heavier  worlc  It  was  not  90 
at  tbe  cloee  of  the  poriod.  (2}  Ku  Klux  Report,  Alabama  testimony, 
p.  446.      Statement  ot  P.  M.  Dox.  a  New  Yorker.  [18691 

[i]  It  was  reported  that  he  was  to  meet  the  colored  people 
at  the  house  of  the  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  mid- 
nighty  and  to  make  a  speech  to  them.  He  did  come,  as  we  I 
heard,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  several  hundred 
of  those  persons  collected  to  hear  him.  He  is  reported  to 
have  advised  them  that  when  negro  women  were  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  servants,  their  husbands  should  not  allow  them  to 
do  so  any  longer;  that  the  white  women  must  work  for  thcm- 
teK'es;  that  the  black  women  were  not  to  act  as  washers,  ironers, 
cooks;  that  their  husbands  ought  to  support  them  in  the  same 
»tylc  as  white  people  of  the  same  class  support  their  wives,  and 
a  whole  lot  of  stuff  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Brewster  made  use  of  any  such  language.  Still  It  had  its  effect, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  great  many  of  those  women  actually 
ijuit  their  employment. 

[2]  In  1S66  or  1867,  I  could  not  get  my  colored  servant 
woman  to  milk  my  cow  when  it  rained;  she  would  not  do  it; 
she  thought  that  thing  was  "played  out,"  and  that  I  must  go  j 
»nd  milk  the  cow  myself.  And,  when  there  would  be  a  guest 
at  my  house  I  could  not  get  my  servant  to  black  his  boots  as 
the  custom  had  been;  I  had  to  black  them  myself.  Most  of 
the  menial  service  I  performed  at  that  time  myself,  because  I 
had  to  do  so. 

"Proof  of  Tublicanism" 

Wallace.  Carpet  Bag  RuU  in  Florida,  p.  300.  [1874] 

At  Chattahoochee,  In  Gadsden  county,  Steams  and  Martin  had  J 
^  cartload  of  guns  brought  to  a  public  meeting  to  be  used  1 
against  Purman  and  his  followers.     They  had  fed  the  freed- 
»iicn  on  so  much  bad  whisky  that  they  came  near  getting  them- 
selves killed.     The  freedmen  became  uncontrollable  and  com- 
»Ticnced  shooting  indiscriminately  in  every  direction,  routing 
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Stearns,  Martin  and  Purman,  *  and  running  them  away  from 
the  meeting.  Purman  returned  later  in  the  evening  and  called 
a  lot  of  colored  women  together,  and  after  giving  each  of  them 
some  money,  he  said  to  them  that  he  was  a  good  "Publican," 
and  wanted  supper;  and  to  further  assure  them  that  he  was 
a  good  "Publican,"  told  them  that  he  did  not  want  to  sleep  with 
any  white  person,  but  wanted  to  sleep  with  the  blackest  per- 
son in  the  neighborhood.  John  D.  Harris,  a  Methodist 
preacher,  was  along  as  one  of  Purman's  canvassers,  and  it 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  "dipped"  three  or  four  times, 
and  so  Purman  selected  him  to  sleep  with.  This  action  onl 
the  part  of  Purman  had  its  desired  effect,  as  most  of  the  freed- 
men  spoke  out  and  declared  him  to  be  a  good  "Publican,"  andj 
he  had  no  more  trouble  in  that  part  of  the  country. 


Kissing  Negro  Babies  for  Votes 

Wallace,  Carpet  Bag  Rule  in  Florida,  p.  63.  [1868 

Billings,  now  the  candidate  of  his  faction  for  Governor,  be- 
gan to  stump  the  state.  .  .  One  freedman  while  on  his  dying 
bed,  and  conscious  of  his  approaching  death,  gave  the  only  five 
dollars  he  had  to  be  sent  to  Saunders  and  Richards  at  Wash- 
ington. .  .  Billings  would  hold  his  meetings  on  large  planta- 
tions in  the  night  time,  so  as  to  get  all  the  old  men  and  women 
out,  as  they  generally  controlled  the  younger  class.     In  order 
to  deeply  impress  the  people  with  the  justness  of  his  cause 
and  of  his  unblemished  Republicanism,  he  would  have  all  the 
little  colored  children  brought  out  to  the  meetings,  and  would 
ask  the  name  of  each,  and  then  take  them  up  and  kiss  them.     AS 
little  soap  and  water  would  not  have  done  some  of  them  anv^ 
harm.     When  he  would  kiss  the  children  you  could  hear  on  allj 
sides  from  the  freedmcn  words  like  these:     **I  will  vote  cber^H 
day  for  that  man.'*     "I  will  die  ^or  that  man.'*     *'That  man 
is  a  good  *publican."       Bill!        hcTr'    ■   these  words  wc 


shout  to  them,  "Jesus  Christ 
were  these  people  to  Billings 
themselves  which  was  the  g 


I  K   ,         can."      St>  attaci 
hey  introduced  a  «i(fn  -•— 


].    CjirpetbBir  caDtJldate*. 
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hundredth,  if  a  thousandth,  part  of  what  has  been  spent  for 
tobacco,  and  shows,  and  shot-guns,  and  fines.  One  show  here 
last  Winter  is  said  to  have  carried  away  $3,000  of  the  colored 
people's  money  —  more  than  their  voluntar>'  contributions  to 
schools  In  this  city  since  1865.  In  ten  years  not  more  than 
one  in  nine  or  ten  has  learned  to  read  in  this  State;  or  out  of 
550,000  not  more  than  60.000  or  70,000;  and  these  ver 
largely  through  the  aid  of  Northern  missions.  This  year  taxetl 
will  be  paid  on  an  aggregate  of  $7,000,000  of  property,  or 
less  than  $13  per  head.  This  is  the  showing  of  a  decade  of 
freedom  and  fair  opportunity.  For  it,  in  some  measure,  the 
whites  may  be  responsible,  hut  the  responsibility  lies  chiefly 
with  the  people  themselves.  They  have  probably  earned  from 
$35,000,000  to  $45,000,000  a  year,  and  out  of  it  should  have 
saved  a  large  percentage.  But  there  has  been  improvidence 
and  waste  on  every  hand.  Not  quite,  but  very  nearly,  as  poor 
and  ignorant  are  the  frccdmen  today  as  when  emancipated;  and 
their  ignorance  and  their  poverty  quite  as  much  as  the  "preju- 
dice and  hate"  of  the  whites,  serve  to  keep  them  where  they 
are  and  what  they  arc  —  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  ofj 
water. 


3.    THE  "EQUAL  RIGHTS"  ISSUE 


» 


Ekjual  Rights  in  Florida 

Wallace,  Carpet  Bag  Rule  in  Ftorid^i,  p.  86.  [196S] 

Failing  to  cither  intimidate  or  subsidize  the  Governor  for 
their  purposes  of  plunder,  as  a  last  alternative,  the  Osbom 
ring,  under  the  lead  of  Speaker  Stearns  in  the  Assembly,  and 
United  States  Marshal  Wentworth  in  the  Senate,  determined 
to  inaugurate  a  "war  of  races,"  and  thus  compel  martial  law, 
so  that  the  Federal  troops  under  the  control  of  the  marshal 
should  have  full  sway.  It  was  planned  in  secret  counsel  that 
before  adjourning  the  Legislature  bills  should  be  passed  to 
compel  hotel  keepers  and  railroad  companies  to  receive  and 
provide  for  negroes  on  the  same  terms  as  the  whites,  and  thus 
place  the  Governor  between  two  fires.  If  he  approved  the 
bills  the  whites  would  be  provoked  to  violence,  and  if  he  ve- 
toed them  the  freedmen  would  all  be  arrayed  against  him, 
and  his  impeachment  would  be  made  certain.  Accordingly, 
two  bills  were  framed  and  passed  in  the  Assembly,  making  it  a 
penal  offense  to  exclude  persons  from  equal  privileges  in  hotels 
or  on  railroad  cars  on  account  of  color.  To  avoid  difficulty, 
the  Governor  called  the  Republican  Senators  in  council  at  the 
executive  office  and  explained  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
civil  administration  with  such  aggravating  legislation,  and 
finally  he  declared  he  would  not  sanction  it.  The  only  response 
was  the  immediate  passage  of  the  hill  and  its  immediate  veto 
by  the  Governor.  It  was  near  the  last  day  of  the  session; 
and  after  the  final  adjournment  the  negro  population  had 
assembled  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  and  unitedly  denounced 
Governor  Reed  as  a  traitor,  and  then  the  plan  of  impeachment 
was  perfected,  to  be  carried  out  at  the  next  session. 

Equal  Rights  iu  South  Carolina 

Etatutea  at  Large  of  Pouth  CaroUna.  vol.  x\v.  p.  386.  This  was 
the  third  of  a  Beriea  ot  equal  rlghtit  statutes.  A  fourth  act  wa« 
I»aMed  Id  1875  expanding  section  1  of  this  act.  fMarcb.  1870] 

Whereas,  in  this  State  the  government  is  a  democracy,  the 

j8s 
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peopie  rnfing,  and  die  govcmineat  is  also  a  republican  one,  in 
whiih  all  tUaip  peftaiofl^  to  the  government  are  in  conunoQ 
ttBOOg  an  tbe  people;  and  whereas,  it  follows  that  no  person 
B  entitled  to  special  pcTvilcges,  or  to  be  preferred  before  any 
other  pcrsoo  in  public  nuttcn,  but  aJl  persons  arc  equal  before 
the  law :  and  whereas,  these  propo&itions  lie  at  the  vcr}'  founda- 
tioQ  of  our  policy,  and  the  American  people  have  embodied  the 
aame,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible,  in  their  organic 
and  statute  laws^   and  the  same  do  by  their  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure  sustain:  and  whereas,  notwithstanding  all  these 
great  and  glorious   facts,   there   are   found  some  brutal,  ill- 
diyoacd  and  lawless  persons  in  the  State  who  persist  in  deny- 
ing and  trampling  upon   the  sacred  rights  of  certain  of  the 
people;  therefore. 

Section  I.  Be  U  enacted,  .  .  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
common  carrier,  or  any  party  or  parties  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness, calling  or  pursuit,  for  the  carrying  on  of  which  a  license 
or  charter  is  required  by  any  law,  municipal.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, or  by  any  public  rule  or  regulations,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween persons  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition, 
who  shall  make  lawful  application  for  the  benefit  of  such 
business,  calling  or  pursuit. 

Section  2.  Whoever,  being  a  common  carrier,  under  any 
public  license,  charter,  rule,  or  regulations,  shall,  by  himself 
or  another,  wilfully  assign  any  special  quarters  or  accommoda- 
tions whatever  to  any  passenger  or  person  whom  such  common 
carrier  may  have  undertaken  to  carry,  or  who  shall,  under  any 
pretense,  deny  or  refuse  to  any  person  lawfully  applying  for 
the  same,  accommodation  equal  in  e\-ery  respect  to  that  fur- 
nished by  him  to  any  other  person,  for  like  compensation  or 
reward,  in  a  like  case,  having  no  regard  to  the  persons  per  se 
who  may  be  applicants  therefor,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  also  by  confine- 
ment at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  fi^x  years;  and  if 
such  Bnc  be  not  paid,  the  convict  shall  be  confined  in  the  pen- 
itentiary at  hard  labor,  as  aforesaid,  for  not  less  than 
years. 
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Section  3.  Whoever,  conducting  or  managing  any  theater, 
or  other  place  of  amusement  or  recreation,  by  whatever  name 
die  same  may  be  recognized,  or  whatever  called  or  known,  if 
Aich  theater  or  place  be  licensed  or  chartered,  or  be  under 
any  public  rule  or  regulation  whatever,  shall  wilfully  make  any 
discrimination  against  any  person  applying  for  accommoda- 
tion In,  or  admission  to,  any  such  theater  or  place,  on  account 

■of  the  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  the  applicant,  or 
•hall  refuse  or  deny  to  any  person  lawfully  applying  therefor, 
accommodation  equal  In  every  respect  to  that  furnished  at  such 

.place   for  a  like  reward  to  any  other  person^  on  account  of 

kacc,  color  or  previous  condition  of  the  applicant  therefor, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  also  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary 
for  three  years. 

I  Section  4.  Whoever,  not  being  the  principal  offender  under 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  act,  shall  aid  or  abet  in  or  about  the 
connmission  of  any  of  the  offenses  therein  mentioned,  shall,  on 
conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the 
penitentiary  for  three  years,  and  no  such  convict  shall  ever 
vote  or  hold  any  office  under  any  law  of  this  State.   .   . 

Section  7.      In  every  trial  for  violating  any  provisions  of  this 

act,  when  it  shall  be  charged  that  any  person  has  been  refused 

[or  denied  admission  to,  or  due  accommodation  in,  any  of  the 

ipUces  in  this  act  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  race,  color,  or 

previous  condition  oi  the  applicant,  and  such  applicant  is  a 

colored  or  black  person,  the  burden  shall  be  on  the  defendant 

I  party,  or  parties,  so  having  refused  or  denied  such  admission 
or  accommodation,  to  show  that  the  same  was  not  done  in 
violation  of  this  act.  .  . 
Section  9.  The  several  solicitors  of  this  State  are  hereby 
specially  charged  to  take  care  that  this  act  be  promptly  and  rig- 
orously enforced;  and  every  such  solicitor  who  shall  fail  in  any 
respect  in  the  perfomiancc  of  his  duty  under  the  requirement 
in  this  section  contained,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
a  misfeasance  in  office,  and,  on  coninction,  shall  forfeit  his 
office,  and  be  Incapable  of  holding  office  for  five  years,  and 


shall  also 


fine  of  five  hundred  do!Ia 


also  pay  a  tine  ot  five  hundred  dollars;  and,  in  every 
case  in  which  any  such  solicitor  shall  fail  in  his  duty,  as  herein 
prescribed,  the  Attorney-General  shall  make  the  most  effec- 
tive prosecution  possible  against  him  on  the  behalf  of  the 
State;  and  neither  any  solicitor  nor  the  Attorney-General  shall 
settle  or  enter  a  nol.  pros,  in  any  case  arising  under  this  act^ 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  court. 


Intermarriage  of  Races  in  Georgia 


McPherson.  Hiatory  of  Reconstruction,  p.  474. 
preme  court  of  Georgia. 


Decision  of  the  wt- 
[1869] 


Have  white  persons  and  persons  of  color  the  right  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Georgia,  to  intermarry,  and  live  t 
gether  in  this  State  as  husband  and  wife?  .  .  The  Code  o: 
Georgia,  as  adopted  by  the  new  constitution,  section  1707,  for- 
ever prohibits  the  marriage  relation  between  the  two  races, 
and  declares  al!  such  marriages  null  and  void.  .  .  It  Is  our 
duty  to  declare  what  the  law  is,  not  to  make  law.  .  .  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  dictated  by  wise  statesmanship,  and 
has  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  In  enlightened  policy,  su; 
tained  by  sound  reason  and  common  sense.  The  amalgam 
tlon  of  the  races  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  is  always  produc-' 
tivc  of  deplorable  results.  Our  daily  observation  shows  us 
that  the  offspring  of  these  unnatural  connections  are  generally 
sickly  and  effeminate,  and  that  they  are  Inferior  in  physical 
development  and  strength  to  the  full  blood  of  cither  race.  .  . 
Government  has  full  power  to  regulate  civil  and  political 
rights^  and  to  give  to  each  citizen  of  the  State  .  .  equal  civil 
and  equal  political  rights.  .  .  But  government  has  no  power 
to  regulate  social  status.  Before  the  laws  the  Code  of  Georgia 
makes  all  citizens  equal,  without  regard  to  race  or  color;  but 
it  does  not  create,  nor  docs  any  law  of  the  State  attempt  to 
enforce  moral  or  social  equality  between  the  different  races. 
Such  equality  does  not  In  fact  exist  and  never  can.  The  Go^ 
of  nature  made  it  otherwise,  and  no  human  law  can  produce  ttj 
and  no  human  tribunal  can  enforce  it.  There  are  gradations 
and  classes  throughout  the  universe.     From  the  tallest  arch-. 
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angel  in  heaven  down  to  the  meanest  reptile  on  earth  moral 
and  social  inequalities  exist,  and  must  continue  to  exist  through- 
out all  eternity. 

While  the  great  mass  of  the  conquering  people  .  .  have 
maintained  in  power  those  who  demand  that  the  people  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion  shall  accord  to  the  colored  race 
equality  of  civil  rights,  including  the  ballot,  with  the  same  pro- 
tection under  the  law  which  is  offered  the  white  race,  they 
have  neither  required  of  us  the  practice  of  miscegenation,  nor 
have  they  claimed  for  the  colored  race  social  equality  with 
the  white  race.  .  .  We  have  neither  authorized  nor  legalized 
the  marriage  relation  between  the  races,  nor  have  wc  enacted 
laws  or  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  hereafter  to 
make  laws  regarding  the  social  status,  so  as  to  compel  our  peo- 
ple to  meet  the  colored  race  on  terms  of  social  equality.  Such 
3  state  of  things  could  never  be  desired  by  the  thoughtful  and 
reflecting  portion  of  either  race.  It  could  never  promote  peace, 
quiet,  or  social  order  in  any  State  or  community.  .   . 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  section  of  the  Code  which 
forbids  intermarriage  between  the  races  is  neither  inconsist- 
ent with,  nor  is  it  repealed  by,  the  section  of  the  constitution 
now  under  consideration.  It  therefore  stands  upon  the  statute- 
book  of  the  State  forever  prohibiting  all  such  marriages,  and 
declaring  them  to  be  null  and  void. 


"Maro'ing  a  'Nigger'  School  Mann" 

Morgan,  Yazoo,  or  On  the  Picket  Line  of  Freedopx,  p.  342  et  aeq. 

Extracts  from  Morgan's  account  of  a  conTersalion  with  bis  brother. 

Morgnn  waa  eherlff  of  Yazoo  County,  Mississippi,  aitcr  ho  bad  killed 
r  hl9  predecesaur.  The  note  by  G«rrtt  Smith  seems  to  be  of  later 
1  date.  [1873J 

[To  his  brother]  God  willing,  I  am  going  to  marry  a  'Nigger' 
school  Marm.  .   . 

She  is  a  wonderful  creature,  that  girl  of  mine;  never  has 
been  sick  a  day  in  her  life  I  Never  has  taken  a  dose  of  any 
kind  of  medicine!  Her  breath  is  as  pure  and  sweet  as  if  it 
came  off  a  bed  of  spring  violets. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Carrie  [the  negro  teacher]  I  lost  my 
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head,  banged  If  T  didn't.  It  happened  in  this  way:  I  was 
at  Jackson  on  some  business  or  other  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion. General  Copeland  invited  me  to  visit  that  school  with 
him;  said  he  had  something  to  show  me  better  for  the  C)M 
than  fine  gold;  ay,  than  many  pearls.  ,  .  Advancing  down  the 
aisle  to  greet  us,  with  the  simple  grace  of  an  honest,  blushing 
country  girl,  yet  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  veritable  queen,  i$ 
I  fancied,  she  welcomed  us  with  a  smile.  .  . 

The  battle  was  fought  in  this  country  when  the  rebellion 
collapsed  at  Appomattox.  Garrison,  Phillips,  Lucrctia  Mott, 
Gerrit  Smith,  Sumner,  and  a  small  army  of  heroic  souls  have 
won  all  the  honors.  There  is  now  no  law  in  Mississippi 
standing  between  my  betrothed  and  me.  There  are  none  now 
to  forbid  the  banns.  African  slavery  on  this  continent  is 
dead.  .  . 

More  than  a  month  ago  I  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill 
repealing  all  the  laws  upon  that  subject,  and  five  days  after- 
ward that  bill,  having  passed  both  houses,  was  approved  by 
the  Governor.  .  . 

Of  late  the  old  enemy  have  sort  o'  been  .  .  getting  very 
kind  of  sweet  on  me.     They  were  slower  getting  to  it  in  Yazoo 

than  at  certain  points  —  where  Miss lives,  for  example. 

The  lady  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished I  ever  met,  a  splendid  woman,  no  mistake  about  that; 
but  then  —  oh,  well,  they  ar'n't  of  our  kind  by  a  long  shot- 
That's  all  there  is  to  it,  and  when  I  saw  that  my  visits  to  her 
father's  house  were  being  misconstrued  by  the  public,  I  got 
Carrie  to  accompany  me  to  the  House  of  Representatives  one 
day  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  caused  announcement 
to  be  made  of  our  intended  marriage.  .   . 


H 


Petcrboro',  Nov.  15, 
Colonel  Morgan: 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  the  midst  of  my  preparations  for  going 
m  the  morning  to  the  National  Historical  Society  Convention 
at  Syracuse,  I  received  your  deeply  interesting  and  thrice  wel- 
come letter.     I  must  not  only  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ii 


though  it  will  be  only  in  brief  lines  that  I  can  do  so.  God 
be  praised  for  bringing  your  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  you! 
I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  kindness  is  shown  you  where  you 
expected  to  have  encountered  hatred.  You  chose  a  sweet, 
loving-hearted  girl  for  your  wife,  and  she  chose  you  for  her 
husband.  The  result  is  a  happy  pair.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  important  result.  The  most  is  its  contributing  largely  to 
break  down  the  unnatural  and  unchristian  barriers  between 
races.  You  and  your  dear  wife  have  in  this  respect  set  a  use- 
ful example  before  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  learn  through 
you  that  your  wife  is  "as  well  as  usual."     Mrs.  Smith  joins 

I  roc  in  my  regards  to  you.     Your  friend, 
Gerrit  Smith, 
nan 


> 


A  Mixed  Marriage  at  Port  Gibson 

Mistiaxippi   EJectUm   of   J875,   p.    169.    Two    accounts. 


by    white*. 


[i]  In  1874  .  .  a  saddle-colored  member  of  the  legislature, 
named  Haskins  Smith,  married  a  young  white  girl  named  Ellen 
Smith,  residing  in  Port  Gibson.  She  ran  off  with  him  and 
was  married,  I  think  in  Vicksburg.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  talk,  particularly  among  the  lower  class  of  people, 
about  this  thing  of  his  marrying  that  girl.  It  created  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  among  them,  but  I  think  the  more  sensible 
people  of  the  community  concurred  in  the  idea,  that  if  she 
wanted  to  marry  him  it  was  her  business;  but  among  the  riff- 
rafi  of  the  population  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
injuring  him  in  some  way.  .  . 

[2]  The  father  of  the  girl  was  very  much  excited,  and 
the  mother  has  never  recovered  from  the  shock  she  received 
at  the  time.  The  father  in  that  exasperated  state  of  feeling 
proposed  to  kill  the  negro  whenever  he  returned.  He  was 
a  vcr>'  good  negro,  and  held  in  very  good  esteem  by  the  white 
people.  The  negroes  here,  Haskins*s  friends,  seeing  him  with 
a  shot-gun,  gathered  around  his  hotel  en  masse.  I  saw  my- 
self the  excited  crowds  that  gathered  there  from  day  to  day. 

They  were  absent  during  all  this  time  —  the  man  and  woman 
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who  were  married.  The  negroes  made  a  great  many  threats, 
according  to  hearsay,  but  wc  paid  no  attention  to  them.  On 
Sunday,  about  one  week  after  the  occurrence,  the  negro  was 
broufcht  back  to  the  place  by  prominent  negro  leaders,  amorg 
them  the  black  coroner  of  our  town,  who  is  now  in  this  jail, 
the  leader  of  a  gang  which  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  burglary.  They  went  down  with  carriages  to  bring  the 
negro  back.  The  negro  protested  against  it,  saying  he  had 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  family,  and  preferred  to  remain 
where  he  was;  but  they  took  him  by  force  and  brought  him 
into  the  village  on  a  quiet  Sunday  with  four  or  five  young  men 
armed,  and  they  paraded  our  streets  up  and  down,  with  this 
negro  who  had  offended  the  feelings  of  this  family  in  their 
midst;  and  then,  not  content  with  this,  they  followed  our 
young  ladles,  and  went  to  our  graveyard  where  our  parents 
are  hurled,  and  trod  all  around  there,  and  marched  back. 


Sumner's  Views  on  Equality 

Amami  Cyctar*"*'  i^'-  P-  *^     tiCtur  in  rcsard  to  colored  eon- 
TMMIM  to  te  brid  tm  Sovtb  C&roli)i«.  [1971] 

Tx  the  first  place,  rou  must  at  all  times  insist  upon  your  rights, 
mJ  here  I  mean  noc  only  those  already  accorded,  but  others ' 
MMI  dcnicHi,  all  ot*  which  are  contained  in  equality  before  the 
Uw,  Wherever  the  liw  supplies  a  rule,  there  you  must  insist 
^sw  c^pMl  rifhtt.  How  vmA  roaaim  to  be  obuined  you 
Imvei  t^w  Wl  iR  tiK  t  qui  WW  of  fife  Can  a  respectable 
\\4«Mn(\)  e^MiR  tf«rcl  on  sMMBboats  or  r^wsys,  or  publi«| 
^N>M^rv*vM«  ccncniNy.  -wdktmt  knk  oo  accoont  of  color? 
LM   liMUMMIt^dlMmMr  Dhh.,  of  Iwrnini,    describe   his 

Wimi^  Immm  Hiw  fMmtm  90  WmUisihi.    Shot  out  frora 
%\\<wwm<'JhrtiWft  in  Ae  cmx  dbe  4oocs  of  the  Senate 


the  equality  a 

OGoeflent    friend, 

cifcncttce,  when, 

uu'uK  back  irocn 

were  already 

vidi   regard  to 
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hotels,  and  even  common  schools.  An  hotel  is  a  legal  insti- 
tution, and  so  is  a  common  school.  As  such  each  must  be  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all.  Now,  can  there  be  any  exclusion  from 
cither  on  account  of  color?  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  sep- 
arate accommodations  for  colored  citizens  even  if  in  all  re- 
spects as  good  as  those  of  other  persons.  .  .  The  discrimina- 
tion is  an  insult  and  a  hindrance,  and  a  bar,  which  not  only 
destroys  comfort  and  prevents  equality^  but  weakens  all  other 
rights.  The  right  to  vote  will  have  new  security  when  your 
equal  rights  in  public  conveyances,  hotels,  and  common  schools, 
is  at  last  established;  but  here  you  must  insist  for  yourselves  by 
speech,  by  petition,  and  by  vote.  .  . 

.\mong  the  cardinal  objects  in  education  which  must  be  in- 
sisted on  must  be  equality,  side  by  side  with  the  alphabet.  It 
is  in  vain  to  teach  equality  if  you  do  not  practise  it.  It  Is  in 
vain  to  recite  the  great  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence if  you  do  not  make  them  a  living  realit}-.  What  is  les- 
son without  example?  As  all  arc  equal  at  the  ballot-box,  so 
must  all  be  equal  at  the  common  school.  Equality  in  the 
common  school  is  the  preparation  for  equality  at  the  ballot- 
box;  therefore  do  I  put  this  among  the  essentials  of  education. 


A  Southern  Definition  of  Equal  Rights 

Annual  Cyclopedio,  tSITi,  p.  142.      Speech  of  Senator  Hill,  of  Georgia. 

[1872] 

I  NEVER  can  agree  .  .  that  if  there  be  a  hotel  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  travellers,  and  two  classes  stop  at  it,  and  there 
is  one  dining-room  for  one  class  and  one  for  another,  served 
alike  in  all  respects,  with  the  same  accommodations,  the  same 
attention  to  the  guests,  there  is  anything  offensive,  or  any- 
thing that  denies  the  civil  rights  of  one  more  than  the  other. 
Nor  do  I  hold  that  if  you  have  public  schools,  and  you  give 
all  the  advantages  of  education  to  one  class  as  you  do  to 
another,  but  keep  them  separate  and  apart,  there  is  any  denial 
of  civil  right  in  that.  I  also  contend  that  even  upon  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country,  if  cars  of  equal  comfort,  convenience, 
and  security,  be  provided  for  different  classes  of  persons,  no 
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one  has  a  right  to  complain  iMt  be  a  regulation  of  the  com- 
panies to  Kparatc  them.  I  go  further,  and  1  lUustrace  it  bf 
my  own  observation  and  experience :  in  the  town  m  which  I 
live  the  fact  bears  mc  out,  that  prior  to  the  war  the  slave 
and  his  master  worshipped  in  the  same  church,  and  wcrt 
members  of  the  same  congregations:  but  on  the  motion  of 
the  former  slave  after  the  close  of  the  war.  and  with  appeals 
to  his  white  friends  to  aid  hun,  separate  churches  have  been 
built  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  colored  people,  ajiJ 
today  colored  ministers  in  those  churches  ser\'c  colored  coflg^^ 
gations  to  the  exclusion  of  white  ministers.  .  .  I  take  it  that 
this  is  done  because  the  colored  people  prefer  having  it  so.  .  . 
Now.  sir,  there  is  a  radical  difierencc  between  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Sumner]  and  myself;  it  is  irrecoacilable- 
I  never  can  see  this  as  the  Senator  sees  it. 


Ji 


Political  Efifects  of  Civil  Rights  Agitation 

Nordhoff.  Cotton  States,  p.  91.  [18TS] 

The  agitation  of  the  Congressional  Civil  Rights  Bill  did  more, 
even,  than  Republican  misrule,  to  give  the  State  [Alabama] 
to  the  Democrats  last  fall  [1874].  Alabama  has  a  large 
population  of  whites  —  small  farmers  collected  in  the  northern 
counties,  where  there  arc  but  few  negroes.  These  people,  who 
had  pretty  generally  voted  the  Republican  ticket  in  previous 
years,  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  "negro  equality,"  .  . 
and  last  fall,  under  the  representations  of  adroit  and  earnest 
Democratic  speakers,  they  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  passage  [1875]  of  the  absurd  Civil  Rights 
Bill  by  Congress  has  probably  allayed  their  fears,  because  it 
is  now  found  to  be  substantially  a  dead  letter.  The  blacks 
do  not  attempt  to  have  it  enforced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
its  only  use  will  be  to  annoy  the  Republicans  in  the  Northem 
States,  and  in  regions  South  where  there  arc  but  few  negroes 
and  where  the  Democrats  propose  to  arouse  the  race  prejudice 
by  hiring  negroes  to  board  at  hotels,  and  to  otherwise  insist 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  law  during  the  next  year's  canvass. 


Civil  Rights  Act»  1875 

etatutes  at  Large,  vol.  xvlU.  p.  333.  [March  1,  1876] 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  to  just  government  we  recognize  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  hold  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  in  its  dealings  with  the  people  to  mete  out 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity^  race,  color, 
P  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political;  and  it  being  the  appro- 
priate object  of  legislation  to  enact  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples into  law:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted,  .  .  That  all  persons  within  riic  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  facilities,  and 
privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  or  water,  theatres, 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement;  subject  only  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  established  by  law,  and  applicable 
alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  the  foregoing 
section  by  denying  to  any  citizen,  except  for  reasons  by  law 
applicable  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  regardless 
of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude,  the  full  enjoyment 
of  any  of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  facilities,  or  privi- 
leges in  said  section  enumerated,  or  by  aiding  or  inciting  such 
denial,  shall,  for  every  such  ofifense,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to 
be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  with  full  costs;  and  shall 
also,  for  every  such  offense,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year: 
Provided,  That  all  persons  may  elect  to  sue  for  the  penalty 
aforesaid  or  to  proceed  under  their  rights  at  common  law  and 
by  State  statutes;  and  having  so  elected  to  proceed  in  the  one 
mode  or  the  other,  their  right  to  proceed  in  the  other  jurisdiction 
shall  be  barred.  But  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  criminal 
proceedings,  cither  under  this  act  or  the  criminal  law  of  any 
State:    /tnd  provided  further^  That  a  judgment  for  the  penalty 


in  favor  of  the  part)'  aggric\'ed,  or  a  judgment  upon  an  indict- 
mcnc,  ihal!  be  a  bar  to  cither  prosecution  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States, 
cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offenses  against^  and  violations  of. 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  actions  for  the  penalty  given 
by  the  preceding  section  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  territorial,    , 
district,  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  wherever  the  ■ 
defendant  may  be  found,  without  regard  to  the  other  part)" 
and  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  deputy  marshals  of 
the  United  States,  and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  circuit 
and  territorial  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  powers  of| 
arresting  and  imprisoning  or  bailing  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  specially  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  institute  proceedings  against  e>*ery  person  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  to  be  arrested 
and  Imprisoned  or  bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before- 
such  court  of  the  United  States,  or  territorial  court,  as  by  law 
has  cognizance  of  the  offense,  except  in  respect  of  the  right  of 
action   accruing   to   the   person   aggrieved;   and   such   district 
attorney  shall  cause  such  proceedings  to  be  prosecuted  to  their 
termination  as  in  other  cases:  Provided,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  deny  or  defeat 
any  right  of  civil  action  accruing  to  any  person,  whether  by 
reason  of  this  act  or  otherwise;  and  any  district  attorney  who 
shall  wilfully  fail  to  institute  and  prosecute  the  proceedings 
herein  required,  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  person  aggrieved  therebyJ 
to  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  debt,  with  full  costs,  and  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars:  And  provided  further.  That  a  judgment  for 
the  penalty  in  favor  of  the  party  aggrieved  against  any  district 
attorney,  or  a  judgment  upon  an  indictment  against  any  such 
district  attorney,  shall  be  a  bar  to  either  prosecution  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  citizen  possessing  all  other  qualifications 
-which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  disqualific 


for  service  as  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude;  and  any  officer  or  other  persons  charged 
with  any  duty  in  the  selection  or  summoning  of  jurors  who  shall 
exclude  or  fall  to  summon  any  citizen  for  the  cause  aforesaid 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  reviewable  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
sum  in  controversy,  under  the  same  provisions  and  regulations 
as  arc  now  provided  by  law  for  the  review  of  other  causes 
in  said  court. 


ATTEMPTS  AT  INDUSTRL\L 

REORGANIZATION  1 


A  Plan  of  Industrial  Reorganization 

TrowbrlrtBe.  The  Houlh.  p.  431.  Extracts  from  tbe  foosUtntlon  of 
tbe  SCooroe  County  (AiabamA)  Agricultural  ABaocbuloo.  186S. 
AdotHed  by  otber  counties  of  southnul  Alabama.  [1865] 

Article  6ih.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committw 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  freedmen,  in  their  respective 
beats,  to  inspect  and  sanction  each  and  every  contract  made 
between  frccdmcn  and  their  employers,  and  to  see  that  said 
freedmen  are  not  deceived  or  overreached  in  any  contract  made 
with  the  employer.  .  .  And  when  any  contract,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  fairly  and  undcrstandingly  made,  it  shall  be  the  law 
between  the  parties  thereto,  and  when  any  difficulty  arises 
between  any  freedman  and  his  white  employer,  relative  to  th« 
construction  or  performance  of  any  contract,  said  committe^ 
man  may  act  as  arbitrator  between  the  parties,  and  his  decision 
shall  be  final,  unless  one  or  both  of  the  parties  desire  an 
appeal.   .    . 

Art.  8th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  officers  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, to  sec  that  the  freedman  shall  receive  from  his  employer 
his  wages  or  earnings,  and  In  case  such  employer  refuses  to 
pay  promptly  such  wages  and  earnings,  to  aid  the  freedman 
by  their  full  power  in  the  collection  of  the  same.  f 

Art.  9th.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this  Association,  and 
particularly  the  officers  thereof,  to  see  that  the  freedman  shall 
comply  with  his  contracts  with  his  employer  unless  he  can 
show  some  good  or  reasonable  excuse  for  the  non-performance.  I 

Art.   13th.   It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  said  Association  to 

provide  a  home  for  the  aged  and  helpless  freedmen  of  the 

county,  and  for  sucH  others  as  arc  unable  to  make  an  honest 

support,  and  to  see  that  they  are  provided  with  the  necessaries 

of  life, —  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  their  permanent  relief 

and  support. 

I.   See  also  Chapter  I. 
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Art.  15th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Association,  and  all 
Tic  officers  thereof,  to  favor^  as  much  as  possible,  the  educa- 
tion and  schooling  of  the  colored  children  in  said  county,  and 
to  aid  in  devising  ways  and  means,  and  making  arrangements 
for  having  said  children  properly  taught  and  their  general 
morals  taken  care  of. 


To  Encourage  Immigration 

Bttttate*  at  Large  of  t<outh  Carolina,  vol.  xill,  p.  3S0.  The  Southern 
proTiiionat  povernments  (1865-1867)  made  strong  efforts  to  attract 
while  immfgrantB  to  the  South,  hut  without  succeBS. 

[December    20,    18661 

T.  Bt^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
now  met  and  sitting  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  That  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  promoting 
and  protecting  European  immigration  to  and  in  this  State,  the 
«im  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  from  the  contingent 
fund,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

II.  That  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
who  shall  open  an  office  in  the  fire-proof  building  in  Charleston, 
to  perform  such  duties  as  may  appertain  to  his  office,  and  shall 
be  paid  for  his  services  the  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  out  of  the  fund  aforesaid,  in  quarterly  payments. 
TIL  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  to  advertise  in  all  the  gazettes  of  the  State  for 
lands  for  sale;  to  cause  such  lands,  after  having  been  duly 
laid  ofi,  platted  and  described,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  owners  of  said  lands,  to  be  appraised  by  three  disinterested 
persons,  and  their  titles  to  be  examined  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  Solicitors  of  the  State,  and  endorsed  by  them,  as  the  case 
may  he ;  to  open  a  book  or  books  for  the  registry  of  the  same, 
together  with  the  price  demanded  and  the  conditions  of  pay- 
ment. And  in  case  such  lands  be  selected  by  any  immigrant, 
to  superintend  the  transfer  of  title  and  other  necessary  instru- 
ments and  proceedings  of  conveyance. 
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IV.  That  the  said  Commissioner  shall  periodlcsJlv  publlife, 
advertise  and  cause  to  be  distributed  in  the  Northern 
European  ports  and  states,  descriptive  lists  of  such  lands 
have  been  registered  and  offered  for  sale,  together  with  tlS 
Act,  and  a  statement  of  such  advantages  as  this  State  offen 
in  soil,  climate,  productions,  social  improvements,  etc.,  to  the 
industrious,  orderly  and  frugal  European  immigrant. 

The  Effects  of  Emancipation 

Report  of  Joint  Committee  tin  Retxrttittmctwn,  p«n  It,  p.  1S5.  State- 
ment of  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  editor  of  DeBote'a  Revtew.  11866] 

If  we  can  get  the  same  amount  of  labor  from  the  same  pcnonJ 
[negroes],  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  result  in  respect  to  economy. 
Whether  the  same  amount  of  labor  can  be  obtained,  it  Is  too 
soon  yet  to  decide.  We  must  allow  one  summer  to  pass  Snt 
They  are  working  now  very  well  on  the  plantations.  .  .  Tbe 
negro  women  are  not  disposed  to  field  work  as  they  formerly 
were,  and  I  think  there  will  be  less  work  from  them  in  the 
future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past.  The  men  are  rather 
inclined  to  get  their  wives  in  [to]  other  employment,  and  I  think 
that  will  be  the  constant  tendenc>',  just  as  it  is  with  the  whites. 
Therefore,  the  real  number  of  agricultural  laborers  will  be 
reduced.  I  have  no  idea  the  efficiency  of  those  who  work  will 
be  increased.  If  we  can  only  keep  up  their  efficiency  to  the 
standard  before  the  war,  it  will  be  better  for  the  south,  without 
doubt,  upon  the  mere  money  question,  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  hire  the  negro  than  to  own  him.  Now  a  plantation  can  be 
worked  without  any  outlay  of  capital  by  hiring  the  negro  and 
hiring  the  plantation. 

Beginning  with  Free  Negro  Labor 

Leigh.  Ten  Years  on  a  Oeorgia  Plantation,  pp.  13.  24,  53.  S6,  llS. 
Mlae  Pr&Qces  Butler  (Mrs.  Letgh)  was  the  dauchter  of  Fanny  Kern* 
ble  Batter.  For  several  years  aiter  the  war  she  managed  a  plan- 
tation on  the  Georgia  coast.      Extracts  from  letters.  [1S66] 

They  received  him  [my  father]  very  affectionately,  and  made 

an  agreement  with  him  to  work  for  one  half  the  crop.    .    . 

Owing  to  our  coming  so  late,  only  a  small  crop  could  be  planted, 


enough  to  make  seed  for  another  year  and  clear  expenses.  .  . 
Most  of  the  finest  plantations  were  lying  idle  for  want  of  hands 
to  work  them,  so  many  of  the  negroes  had  died;  17,000  deaths 

[were  recorded  hy  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  alone.  Many  had 
been  taken  to  the  South-west,  and  others  preferred  hanging 
about  the  towns,  making  a  few  dollars  now  and  then,  to  working 
regularly  on  the  plantations;  so  most  people  found  it  impossible 
to  get  any  labourers.    .    . 

I  The  negroes  seem  perfectly  happy  at  getting  back  to  the  old 
place  and  having  us  there,  and  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by 
many  instances  of  devotion  on  their  part.    .    . 

I  The  prospect  of  getting  in  the  crop  did  not  grow  more 
promising  as  time  went  on.  The  negroes  talked  a  great  deal 
about  their  desire  and  intention  to  work  for  us,  but  their  idea  of 
work,  unaided  by  the  stern  law  of  necessity,  is  very  vague, 
some  of  them  working  only  half  a  day  and  some  even  less.  I 
don't  think  one  docs  a  really  honest  full  day's  work,  and  so  of 
course  not  half  the  necessary  amount  is  done  and  I  am  afraid 
never  will  be  again.   ,    .   They  are  affectionate  and  often  trust- 

[  worthy  and  honest,  but  so  hopelessly  lazy  as  to  be  almost  worth- 
less as  labourers. 

My  father  was  quite  encouraged  at  first,  the  people  seemed 
so  willing  to  work  and  said  so  much  about  their  intention  of 
doing  so:  but  not  many  days  after  they  started  he  came  in 
quite  disheartened,  saying  that  half  the  hands  had  left  the 
fields  at  one  o'clock  and  the  rest  by  three  o'clock,  and  this  just 
at  our  busiest  time.  Half  a  day's  work  will  keep  them  from 
starving,  but  won't  raise  a  crop.  Our  contract  with  them  is 
for  half  the  crop;  that  is,  one  half  to  be  divided  among  them, 
according  to  each  man's  rate  of  work,  we  letting  them  have  in 

I  the  meantime  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  money.  .  .  If  we 
paid  them  wages,  the  first  five  dollars  they  made  would  have 
seemed  like  so  large  a  sum  to  them,  that  they  would  have 

,  imagined  their  fortunes  made  and  refused  to  work  any  more. 

I  .  .  They  told  us,  when  they  missed  working  two  or  three 
days  a  week,  that  they  were  losers  by  it  as  well  as  ourselves, 
half  the  crop  being  theirs.   .    .   They  were  quite  convinced 
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that  if  six  days'  work  would  raise  a  wKoIc  crop,  three  days'  work 
would  raise  half  a  one,  with  which  they  as  partners  were 
isfied,  and  so  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  have  to  be  too.  .   . 

The  people  secnn  to  me  working  fairly  well,  but   Major 

D ,  used  only  to  Northern  labour,  is  in  despair,  and  says 

they  don't  do  more  than  half  a  day's  work,  and  that  he  has 
often  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  drive  them  out  to  work, 
and  then  has  to  sit  under  a  tree  in  the  Reld  to  see  they  don^t 
run  away. 

A  Mr.  G from  New  York  has  bought  Canon's  Point. 

and  is  going  to  the  greatest  expense  to  stock  it  with  mules  and 
farming  implements  of  all  sorts,  insisting  upon  it  that  wc 
Southerners  don't  kaow  how  to  manage  our  own  places  or 
negroes,  and  he  will  show  us.    .    . 

[The  history  of  Canon's  Point  is  as  follows.  Mr.  G 
having  started  by  putting  the  negroes  on  regular  wages  ex- 
pecting them  to  do  regular  work  in  return,  and  not  being  a^ 
all  prepared  to  go  through  the  lengthy  conversations  and  edl 
planations  which  they  required,  utterly  failed  in  his  attempt 
either  to  manage  the  negroes  or  to  get  any  work  out  of  them. 
Some  ran  ofF,  some  turned  sulky,  and  some  stayed  and  did  about 
half  the  work.  So  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  gave  the 
place  up  in  perfect  disgust,  a  little  to  our  amusement,  as  he 
had  been  so  sure,  like  many  another  Northern  man,  that  all 
the  negroes  wanted  was  regular  work  and  regular  wages,  over- 
looking entirely  the  character  of  the  people  he  was  dealing 
with,  who  required  a  different  treatment  every  day  almost; 
sometimes  coaxing,  sometimes  scolding,  sometimes  punishing, 
sometimes  indulging,  and  always,  unlimited  patience.     After 

Mr.  G failed  in  his  management  of  the  negroes  he  gave 

the  place  up,  leaving  an  agent  there  merely  to  keep  possession 
of  the  property.  This  man  in  turn  moved  off,  leaving  about 
fifty  negro  families  in  undisputed  possession,  who  two  years 
later  were  driven  off  by  a  new  tenant  who  undertook  to  charge 
them  high  rent  for  their  land;  and  it  is  now  Hnally  in  the 
hands  of  a  Western  farmer  and  his  son,  who  told  my  husband 
last  winter  that  they  were  delighted  with  the  place  and  climate 
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but  had  not  learned  to  manage  the  fiegroes  yet,  as  when  he 
scolded  them  they  got  scared  and  raji  off,  and  when  he  did  not 
they  would  not  work.  .  .  * 

On  both  places  the  work  is  done  on  the  old  system,  by  task. 
Wc  tried  working  by  the  day,  indeed  I  think  we  were  obliged 
to  do  so  by  the  agent  of  the  Frecdmcn's  Bureau,  to  whom 
all  our  contracts  had  to  be  submitted,  but  we  found  it  did  not 
answer  at  all,  the  negroes  themselves  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  go  back  to  the  old  task  system.    One  man  indignantly  asked 

Major  D what  the  use  of  being  free  was,  if  he  had  to 

work  harder  than  when  he  was  a  slave.   .    . 

In  all  other  ways  the  work  went  on  just  as  it  did  in  old  times. 
The  force,  of  about  three  hundred,  was  divided  into  gangs,  each 
working  under  a  head  man  —  the  old  negro  drivers,  who  are 
now  called  captains,  out  of  compliment  to  the  changed  times. 
These  men  make  a  return  of  the  work  each  night.  .  .  To 
make  them  do  odd  jobs  was  hopeless,  as  I  found  when  I  got 
some  hands  from  Butler's  Island,  and  tried  to  make  them 
clear  up  the  grounds  about  the  house,  cut  the  undergrowth  and 
make  a  garden.  Unless  I  stayed  on  the  spot  all  the  time,  the 
insant  I  disappeared  they  disappeared  as  well.  .  .  I  set  a 
man  to  churn  some  butter.  After  leaving  him  for  a  few 
moments,  I  returned  to  find  him  sitting  on  the  floor  with  the 
churn  between  his  legs,  turning  the  handle  slowly,  about  once 
a  minute.  "Cato,"  I  exclaimed,  **that  will  never  do.  You 
must  turn  just  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  to  make  butter !"  Looking 
up  very  gravely,  he  replied,  "Missus,  in  dis  country  de  butter 
must  be  coaxed;  dcr  no  good  to  hurry."  And  I  generally 
found  that  if  I  wanted  a  thing  done  I  first  had  to  tell  the 
negroes  to  do  it,  then  show  them  how,  and  finally  do  it  myself. 
.  .  They  always  were  perfectly  good-tempered,  and  received 
my  orders  with,  "Dat's  so,  missus;  just  as  missus  says,"  and 
.then  always  somehow  or  other  left  the  thing  undone.  .   . 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  this  last  week  with  my 
people  —  not  serious,  but  desperately  wearisome.  They  are 
the  most  extraordinary  creatures,  and  the  mixture  of  leniency 

I.    Mn.  Leigb'a  oote.  date  of  IS8Z. 
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and  severity  which  it  is  requisite  to  exercise  in  order  to  manage 
them  is  beyond  belief.  Each  thing  is  explained  satis factoriijr 
to  them  and  they  go  to  work.  Suddenly  some  one,  usoalfy 
the  most  stupid,  starts  an  idea  that  perhaps  by-and-by  they 
may  be  expected  to  do  a  little  more  work,  or  be  deprived  of 
some  privilege;  upon  which  the  whole  field  gets  in  the  most 
excited  state,  they  pat  down  their  hoes  and  come  up  to  the 
house  for  another  explanation,  which  lasts  till  the  same  thing 
happens  again. 

Making  Contracts  with  Negroes 

Leigh,  Ten  Yeart  on  a  Gcorvia  Ptamtatiom,  pp.  SC-137  pottfm.  Ex- 
tracts from  le(t«ra.  For  Bcrerml  re*n  after  the  war  eonlracts  were 
reqalred  by  the  Fteedmeo'a  Boreau.  Verbal  aercemanta  teva  slnee 
been  tbe  rale.  [t8«7.  U«8] 

Not  one  signed  the  contract  without  a  long  argument  on  the 
subject,  most  of  them  refusing  to  sign  it  all,  though  they  all 
assured  me  they  wished  to  work  for  me  as  long  **as  dc  Lord 
spared  dem.'*  I  knew,  however,  too  well,  that  this  simply 
meant  that  they  were  willing  to  continue  to  live  on  St.  Simon's 
as  long  as  the  Lord  spared  them,  but  not  to  work,  so  I  was  firm, 
and  said,  "No.  you  must  sign  or  go  away."  So  one  by  one, 
with  groans  and  sighs  they  put  their  marks  down  opposite  ti 
their  names.   .    . 

The  next  morning  at  ten.  I  had  the  big  mill  bell  rung 
summon  the  people  here  to  sign  the  contract,  and  then  my  work 
began  in  earnest.  For  six  mortal  hours  I  sat  in  the  office 
without  once  leaving  my  chair,  while  the  people  poured  in  and 
poured  out,  each  one  with  long  explanations,  objections,  and 
demonstrations.  I  saw  that  even  those  who  came  fully  intend- 
ing to  sign  would  have  their  say,  so  after  interrupting  one  man 
and  having  him  say  gravely,  "  *Top,  missus,  don't  cut  my  dis- 
course." I  sat  in  a  state  of  dogged  patience  and  let  everyone 
have  his  talk  out,  reading  the  contract  over  and  over  again 
as  each  one  asked  for  it,  answering  their  many  questions  and 
meeting  their  many  objections  as  best  I  could.  One  wanted 
this  altered  in  the  contract,  and  another  that.  One  was  willing 
to  work  in  the  mill  but  not  in  the  field.     Several  would  n 


I 


Igrtc  to  sign  unless  I  promised  to  give  them  the  whole  of  Satur- 
Uy  for  a  holiday.  Others  .  .  would  "work  for  me  till  they 
Sed,"  but  would  put  their  hand  to  no  paper.  And  so  It  went 
ttj  all  day,  each  one  ''making  me  sensible,"  as  he  called  it. 

But  I  was  immovtible.  "No,  they  must  sign  the  contract 
« it  stood."  "No,  I  could  not  have  anyone  work  without  sign- 
ing." "No,  they  must  work  six  days  and  rest  on  Sunday,"  &c., 
&c.  Till  at  last  six  o*cIock  in  the  evening  came  and  I  closed 
the  books  with  sixty-two  names  down,  which  was  a  good  deal 
cf  2  triumph  as  my  agent  told  me  he  feared  none  would  sign 
the  contract,  they  were  so  dissatisfied  with  last  year's  settle- 
UenL   .    . 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  my  stragglers  came  dropping  in, 

the  last   man  arriving  under  a  large  cotton   umbrella,   very 

defiant  that  he  would  not  sign  unless  he  could  have  Saturday 

or  a  holiday.  "Five  days  Til  work,  but  .   .  I  works  for  no  man 

fen  Saturday."     "Then,"  said  I,  "William,   I  am  sorry,  but 

you  can't  work  for  me,  for  any  man  who  works  for  me  must 

work  on  Saturday."  "Good  morning,  den,  missus,"  says  my  man, 

with  another  (lourish  of  the  umbrella,  and  departs.     About  an 

hour  afterwards  he  returned,  much  subdued,  with  the  umbrella 

shut,  which  I  thought  a  good  sign,  and  informed  mc  that  after 

^uch  consideration  wid  himself,"  he  had  returned  to  sign.   .    . 

They  arc  prepared  again  to  make  their  own,  and  different, 

crms  for  next  year,  but  except  for  the  bother  and  trouble  I 

Jon't  feel  very  anxious  about  it,  for  we  have  a  gang  of  Irishmen 

doing  the  banking  and  ditching,  which  the  negroes  utterly 

fuse  to  do  any  more  at  all,  and  therefore,  until  the  planting 

gins,  we  can  do  without  the  negro  labour. 


The  First  Pay  Day  on  a  Plantation 

Leigb,  Ten  Years  on  a  Oeoryia  Plantation,  p.  74.  [18C7] 

Wv  father  had  given  each  negro  a  little  pass-book,  in  which 

id  been  entered  from  time  to  time  the  food,  clothing,  and 

soney  which  each  had  received  from  him  on  account.     Of 

iieae  little  books  there  were  over  three  hundred,  which  rcpre- 
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sented  their  debits;  then  there  was  tlu-  ' 
in  which  an  account  of  the  work  t.  : 
every  day  for  nearly  two  years,  li:u!  ' 
resented  their  credits.    .    . 

Night  after  night,  when  the  d:y  ' 
up  till  two  and  three  o'clock  in  rb 
over  the  long  lines  of  figures,  nn>!  ' 
straight.     I  might  have  saved  ni--^. '■ 
negro  understood  it  a  bit,  Inir  nil  \^'- 
been  cheated,  most  of  thcni  thin'Krp"  " 
to  half  the  crop.     I  was  so  anxi'in^  ■ 
see  they  had  been  fairly  Al-v: 
over  again  each  man's  accoitiir 
**\Vell,  Jack,    .    .   you  ^or  tm  >■-,■ 
spun  from  your  master."     '  \  iv. 
*'Then  on  such  and  such  :i  ^,  i . 
missus,  dat  so."    And  so  <">  -- 
which  they  acknowledge  J  :-^    . 
items  were  named  and  :iLit. .  - 
then  turned  to  the  work  ;u\ 
every  man  insisting  iiivr. 
in  the  whole  two  yc:-r- 
So  after  endless  ■.■ 
they  began,   I  p.v 
always  received  w 
massa  two  wholt 
their  faith  in  ir- 
and  repeated  at-  " 
master's  own  lid  - 
the  same,  '*Xi.).  : 
oddly  enouj^h,  ^i' 
but  that  1  w:ls   ; 
mc  one  day,  "", 
I  learned  very  -. 
sensible"    .    .    ■- 
wages  and  tcli 
lengthy   ar^Lii;.. 


i^  remained  with  us  many  years, 
L  distance  from  our  home.  He 
uUy,  and  soon  had  acquired  not  only 
i-,  but  some  luxuries.  He  had  a  pair  of 
and  wagon,  and  other  things,  and  lived 
if  known  freedom  entirely  without  Mars* 
One  day  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
and  enjoy  freedom  to  its  fullest  extent, 
Cluyton  in  the  fall  to  say  something  about 
.  rassed  when  Mr.  Clayton  addressed  him: 
It  you  want?"  "Well,  Mars'  Henry,  I  want 
i  tVcl  entirely  free  and  see  whut  I  ccn  do 
,i-«  been  kind  to  me  and  I  has  done  well,  but 
lyhow."  Mr.  Clayton  said,  "Very*  well,  Lewis, 
\U  move  when  you  please;  but  when  you  leave, 
Df  of  your  house  and  leave  it  until  you  want  to 
ia  one  shall  go  into  it/* 

bis  brother,  Ned,  rented  a  farm  some  miles  be- 

moved,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  them  until 

when  Lewis  made  his  appearance,  very  much 

Clayton  said,  *'How  are  you,  Ixwis?    How  are 

\y*     "Bad,  Mars'  Henry.     I  have  come  to  ask 

my  house  again." 
Jed  had  hired  hands,  gotten  a  merchant  to  fur- 
lost  almost  everything  they  had  started  out 
'moved  back,  and  has  been  loth  to  leave  the 
and  is  now  with  us,  an  old  man.    Ned  died  very 
*j  pneumonia.      His  wife,  Betsy,  soon  followed 
rave.     She  had  c<Hisumption,  something  almost 
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unheard  of  with  the  colored  people  when  slavery  existed,  but 
which  is  now  a  common  disorder  with  them. 

Conditions  in  1870 

Tran*actiont  AJabama  HUtorical  Society,  vol.   tr.    Jjetter  of  WU* 
]tain  F.  Samford.  [tSTO] 

We  arc  tOKlay    .    .    poorer  than  we  were  on  the  day  oi  the 

surrender  of  the  Southern  armies.  Our  carpetbaggers  and 
nigger  scalawags  have  imposed  intolerable  taxation  upon  a 
people  already  crushed  to  the  earth.  A  deep  and  sullen  gloom 
is  settling  upon  the  Southern  heart.  Twelve  cents  for  cotton 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  bacon  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  and  rations  for  a  negro  idler; — for  laborer  he  will 
not  be  —  winds  up  the  plantation  business.  Why  don't  we 
raise  hogs  and  make  our  omi  bacon  ?  Why  a  hog  has  no  more 
chance  to  live  among  these  thieving  negro  farmers  than  a 
juney  bug  in  a  gang  of  puddle  ducks.  .  .  All  this  great  staple 
producing  region  is  essentially  upon  the  sherifi's  block. 

NeffTO  Opposition  to  Itnmigration 

J.  8.  Pike.  PrrMtrate  Stale,  p.  oa.  South  Carolina  In  1871.  [1871] 
And  so  in  the  matter  of  immigration.  The  material  interests 
of  the  State  clearly  demand  it.  But  the  blacks  arc  against  it, 
as  they  fear  its  political  consequences.  A  late  debate  in  the 
Senate  illustrated  this.  A  bill  was  up  to  exempt  new  railroad 
enterprises  and  various  enumerated  kinds  of  manufactures  from 
taxation.  A  black  leader  debated  it  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  took  occasion  to  say  he  had  heard,  or  overheard,  a 
good  deal  from  the  class  of  people  whom  this  legislation  was 
designed  to  benefit:  that  it  was  intended  to  overslaugh  and 
crowd  out  the  blacks  by  foreign  immigrants,  to  be  introduced 
into  the  State  by  wholesale.  Now,  he  wanted  everybody 
to  understand  that  the  blacks  did  not  intend  to  be  crowded 
out,  but  that  they  proposed  to  stand  their  ground  and.  '*fight 
this  thing  out  to  the  bitter  end,"  He  said  they  might  bring 
on  their  immigrants,  and  tbey  would  find  the  blacks  ready 
for  them. 
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The  Emancipation  of  White  Labor 

Somers,  The  Southern  States,  pp.  117,  272.  [1871] 

Acre  for  acre  under  cultivation,  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
yields  now  [1871]  a  smaller  quantity  of  cotton  than  in  slavery 
rimes,  while  there  are  obviously  large  tracts  once  cultivated 
now  wild  and  in  a  state  of  rest  and  neglect.  .  .  The  hilly 
districts  have  long  been  occupied  by  a  poor  white  population, 
who  have  always  produced  more  or  less  cotton.  But  the  high 
raluc  to  which  cotton  was  raised  by  the  war,  and  the  ''labour 
difficulty'*  of  the  large  plantations,  have  inspired  them  with 
new  hope,  life,  and  industry;  and  this  class  of  growers  have 
swelled  considerably  of  late  years  the  deliveries  of  cotton  at 
the  railway  depots.  .  .  The  extent  to  which  they  raise  their 
own  crop  by  the  labour  of  their  own  families  renders  the  per 
contra  of  cost  less  distinct  to  them  than  to  the  large  planters. 
Tbcy  gin  and  bale  their  produce  at  common  ^  gin-houses;  they 
spin  and  weave  their  own  cloth;  nourish  their  cows  and  hogs; 
and,  when  the  seasons  are  favorable,  succeed  In  raising  a  fair 
stand  of  cotton.  There  never  have  been  better  or  larger  crops 
of  cotton  in  the  hill  districts  than  in  this  season.  These  small 
hill  farmers  come  down  occasionally  into  the  plain,  looking  for 
land  to  rent  or  buy;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of 
the  better  and  more  industrious  class  of  families  in  **thc  moun- 
uim,"  as  the  gently  swelling  uplands  are  called,  will  eventu- 
ally come  down  altogether,  and  help  to  renovate  the  waste 
places,  and  build  up  the  agricuhural  prosperity  of  the 
valley. 

I  hold  it,  from  observation  as  well  as  testimony,  to  be 
certain  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  annual  expansions  of 
the  cotton  crop  since  the  war  is  due  to  the  energy,  on  small 
farms,  in  gardens,  and  on  crops  taken  on  waste  and  unoccupied 
plantations,  of  white  labour.  Some  few  of  the  negroes  no 
doubt  contribute  independently  to  this  small-farm  movement; 
but  the  ad  captandum  mode  of  arguing  the  superior  efficiency 
oi  free  negro  labour  —  viz.  that  so  many  negroes  perished  in 

t.   CoaunDnltr  or  poblic  slD-botue  as  dlstioKDlatied  from  a  pUotadon  or  prtvate  rId- 
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the  war,  that  negro  women  do  not  now  work  in  the  ficM.  that 
negro  children  are  now  put  to  school,   and  that  nevertheless 
the  crop  being  all  but  equal  to  what  it  was  under  slavery,  it ' 
follows  that  the  negroes  free  must  produce  greatly  better  than 
when  slaves  —  is  superficial,  and  does  not  touch  the  substantial  J 
merits  of  the  question.  .    .   It  does  not  embrace  the  fact  that  ^ 
icarccly  any  of  the  plantations  on  which  cotton  was  grown 
under  slavery  are  nearly  up  to  the  mark  of  production  before 
the  war;  and  it  leaves  out  of  view  the  great  number  of  small 
white  farmers  who,  under  the  disability  of  the  former  growers, 
have  begun  for  the  first  time  to  raise  cotton,  the  numerous 
bands  of  white  labourers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
abundant  opportunities  of  renting  and  cropping  from  year  to 
year,  the  white  villagers  who  have  thrown  their  sickles  into 
the  common  har%*est    .    .    and  the  cloud  of  white  planters  and 
their  families,  reduced  to  poverty,  who  have  been  the  foremost 
to  go  down  into  the  Western  bottoms,  and  there  and  cbewhere 
have  bent  with  noble  fortitude  and  ardour  to  labour  in  the 
fields.    It  would  be  a  misapprehension  to  take  the  cotton  crop 
now  as  the  product  of  negro  labour  in  the  same  sense  as  it 
was  before  the  war.     The  intermixture  of  white  labour  in  the 
cotton  culture  of  the  South  is  already  large,  and  though  the 
forms  under  which  the  lands  are  cultivated  are  various  yet 
the  general  distinction  betwixt  large  plantations  wrought  by 
negroes  under  white  employers,  and  small  farms  wrought  chiefly 
by  white  people,  remains  a  prominent  feature  of  the  new  sutflfl 
of  things,  the  practical  force  of  which  is  felt  more  year  by  year. 


An  Englishman's  Estimate  of  Free  Negro  Labor 

Somen.  The  Bouthem  Btatew.  p.  \ZS.  (1871] 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  accepted  with  rcmarkab 
equanimity  when  one  considers  the  overturn  of  personal  for 
hine,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  the  war  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated; and  an  expression  of  gladness  to  have  now  done  with 
slavery,  and  to  have  touched  some  common  ground  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  often  heard.  But  what  the  planters  are  disposed  to 
complain  of  Is  that,  while  they  have  lost  their  slaves*  they 
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bave  not  got  free  labourers  in  any  sense  common  either  in  the 
Northern  States  or  in  Europe;  and,  looking  around  here  at 
Joiiesix>ro   [Alabama,   Tennessee  Valley],   after   a   calm   and 
wide  survey,  one  cannot  but  think  that  the  New  England  manu- 
farturcr  and  the  Old  England  farmer  must  be  equally  aston- 
ished at  a  recital  of  the  relations  of  land,  capital,  and  labour 
as  they  existed  on   the   cotton  plantations  of   the  Southern 
States,     llie  wages   of  the  negroes,   if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  a  mode  of  remuneration  so  unusual  and  anomalous, 
consist,    .    .     of  one  half  the  corn  and  cotton,  the  only  crops 
in  reality  produced.     This  system  of  share  and  share  alike 
Iwtwixt  the  planter  and  the  negro  I  have  found  to  prevail  so 
generally  that  any  other  form  of  contract  is  but  the  exception. 
The  negro,   on    the  semi-communistic  basis   thus   established, 
finds  his  own  rations;  but  as  these  are  supplied  to  him  by  the 
planter^  or  by  the  planter's  notes  of  credit  on  the  merchants 
and  as  much  more  sometimes  as  he  thinks  he  needs  by 
the  merchants  on  his  own  credit,  from  the   1st.  of  January 
Onward  through  the  year,  in  anticipation  of  crops  which  are 
Dot  marketable  till  the  end  of  December,  he  can  lose  nothing 
ly  the  failure  or  deficient  outcome  of  the  crops,  and  is  always 
urc  of  his  subsistence.     As  a  permanent  economic  relation 
bis  would  be  startling  anywhere  between  any  classes  of  men 
^rought  together  in  the  business  of  life.    Applied  to  agriculture 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  it  would  be  deemed  outrageously 
bsurd.     But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  "privileges"   (a  much 
ore  accurate  term  than  "wages")   of  the  negro  field-hand. 
In  addition  to  half  of  the  crops,  he  has  a  free  cottage  of  the 
kind  he  seems  to  like,  and  the  windows  of  which  he  or  his 

E'fe  persistently  nail  up;  he  has  abundance  of  wood  from  the 
anter*s  estate  for  fuel  and  for  building  his  corn-cribs  and 
her  outhouses,  with  teams  to  draw  it  from  the  forest;  he  is 
allowed  to  keep  hogs,  and  milch  cows,  and  young  cattle,  which 
roam  and  feed  with  the  same  right  of  pasture  as  the  hogs 
and  cattle  of  the  planter,  free  of  all  charge;  he  has  the  same 
right  of  hunting  and  shooting,  with  quite  as  many  facilities 
for  exercising  the  right  as  anybody  else  —  and  he  has  his 
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dogs  and  guns,  though,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered,  he  prcnida 
himscif  with  these  by  purchase  or  some  other  form  of  con- 
quest. Though  entitled  to  one-half  the  crops,  yet  he  ts  not 
required  to  contribute  any  portion  of  the  seed,  nor  is  he  called 
upon  to  pay  any  part  of  the  taxes  of  the  plantation.  The 
only  direct  tax  on  the  negro  is  the  poll-tax,  which  is  whcJly  set 
apart  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  which  I  find  to  be 
evcr^'where  in  arrears,  and  in  some  places  m  a  hopeless  chaos 
of  non-payment.    .    . 

The  negro  field-hand,  with  his  right  of  half-crop  and  privi- 
leges as  described,  who  works  with  ordinarj'  diligence,  looking 
only  to  his  own  pocket,  and  gets  his  crops  forward  and  gathered 
in  due  time,  is  at  liberty  to  go  to  other  plantations  to  pick 
cotton,  in  doing  which  he  may  make  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  dollars  a  day.  For  everj-  piece  of  work  outside  the  crop 
he  does  even  on  his  own  plantation  he  must  be  paid  a  dollar 
a  day.  It  may  be  clearing  ditches  or  splitting  rails,  or  any- 
thing that  is  just  as  essential  to  the  crops  as  the  two-inch 
plowing  and  hoeing  in  which  he  shambles  away  his  time,  but 
for  all  this  kind  of  work  he  must  be  paid  a  dollar  a  day. 
While  the  landowner  is  busy  keeping  accounts  betwixt  himself 
and  his  negro  hands,  ginning  their  cotton  for  them,  doing  all 
the  marketing  of  produce  and  supplies  of  which  they  have  the 
lion's  share,  and  has  hardly  a  day  to  call  his  own,  the  *'hands" 
may  be  earning  a  dollar  a  day  from  him  for  work  which  is 
quite  as  much  theirs  as  his.  Yet  the  negroes,  with  all  their 
superabounding  privilege  on  the  cotton  field  make  little  of  it^ 
A  ploughman  or  a  herd  in  the  old  country  would  not  cxchang^l 
his  lot  for  theirs,  as  it  stands  and  as  it  appears  in  all  external 
circumstances.  They  are  almost  all  in  debt;  few  are  able  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  square  accounts  with  "the  Merchant:" 
and  it  is  rarely  the  planter  can  point  with  pride,  and  with  the 
conscious  joy  of  recording  his  own  profit,  to  a  frecdman,  who, 
as  a  result  of  the  year's  toil,  will  have  a  hundred  or  two  dollars 
to  the  good.  The  soul  is  often  crushed  out  of  labour  by 
penury  and  oppression.    Here  a  soul  cannot  begin  to  be  infusci 
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"it  through  the  sheer  excess  of  privilege  and  license  with 
vhich  it  is  surrounded. 


I 


Cities  and  Varied  Industries 

I  Kordhoff.  Cotton  ataiea  ia  Ifnr,,  pp.  23,  103.  tI87S] 

iOST  everywhere,  except  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  per- 
ips,  Arkansas,  I  noticed  an  increase  of  the  towns.     I  saw 
jniny  new  buildings,  and  others  going  up;  and  observant  South- 
men  remarked  upon  this  to  me  also.     Wherever  the  people 
re  been  moderately  prosperous,  these  improvements  begin  to 
itc  a  show.     The  reason  for  this  growth  of  towns  was  point- 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Goodloe,  a  North  Carolinian,  and  an 
-Abolitionist  before  the  war,  whose  essay  '  touching  this  question 
Jeemcd  to  me  both  curious  and  valuable.     Under  the  slave- 
8)'»tcm,  whenever  a  man  had  saved  a  thousand  dollars  he  bought 
a  slave;  and  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  South  was  almost 
entirely  invested  In  this  species  of  property*.     Hence  there  was 
no  money   to    build    dwellings    in    the    towns,    to   carry    on 
retail  shops,  to  make  all  those  improvements  which  mark  our 
Xorthem  civilization.     "But,'*  as  Mr.  Goodloe  remarks,  "the 
money  paid  for  slaves  was  substantially  wasted,  because  the 
negro  will  work  in  freedom."     A  horse,  a  cow,  or  a  sheep  must 
be  owned  in  order  to  be  of  service  to  man.     Not  so  a  man,  a 
negro  man.      It  was  not  necessary  to  enslave  him  in  order  to 
make  him  industrious  and  useful  to  the  community  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.     Experience  since  the  war  shows  that  he  will 
work   without  being  owned.      It  is  -true,   therefore,  that   the 
money  invested  in  slaves  was  wasted,  so  far  as  the  general  com- 
munity was  concerned;  it  was  a  misapplication  of  capital.  With 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  this  waste  of  the  savings  of  the 
Southern   people  stopped.     As  wealth   once  more  begins  to 
accumulate,  some  other  and  sound  forms  of  investment  are,  and 
will  be,  sought  for  it.     It  will  be  turned  Into  houses,  town  Im- 
provements, and,  above  all,  I  believe,  into  factories  of  various 
kinds.     Of  course  the  accumulations  of  the  community  will  no 
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longer  be  in  so  few  hands  as  before ;  but  this  also  is  found  to  be 
a  great  advantage  in  the  South,  where  employments  arc  becom- 
ing more  varied,  and  there  is  more  work  for  mechanics  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.     It  is  among  the  factory  workers  and  the  sm; 
farmers  of  Georgia  that  one  Hnds  the  chief  prosperity  of  thi 
State.     Here  there  is  little  or  no  debt;  money  circulates  rapidly; 
improvements  are  seen;  and  there  are  patient,  hopeful  labor, 
thrift,  and  enterprise,  which  affect,  as  it  seems  to  me»  the  whole 
population.      I  heard  here  and  there  of  instances  of  poor  young 
mechanics  working  steadily  and  earnestly,  in  a  New  England 
way,  at  their  trades,  making  labor  respectable,  accumulating 
property,  and  making  honorably  places  in  their  communitici; 
and  some  such  men  talked  to  me  of  their  past  and  their  future, 
of  the  hopeful  change  which  the  extinction  of  slavery  had 
produced  in  the  prospects  of  their  class,  in  language  which 
showed  me  that  there  Is  a  new  born  hope  of  better  things  in  the 
poor  white  people  of  the  State. 


Cotton  and  Rice  Plantations 

Leigh,  Ten  Yeara  on  a  Ovorgia  Plantation,  pp.  116,  223,  2«8.      From 
letters  of  .Mrs.  L«l£ti  and  Rev.  J.  W.  L^igh.  [1S68-1870] 

Mr.  G ,  another  rich  New  York  man,  who  figured  it  all 

out  on  paper  there,  came  here  two  years  ago  to  make  his  for* 
tune,  and  he  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  Sea  Island  cotton  never  would  pay  again.  .  .  The 
labour  is  too  uncertain,  and  anyone  who  knows,  as  I  do,  that 
after  all  my  hard  work  the  crop  may  be  lost  at  any  moment  by 
the  negroes  going  off  or  refusing  to  work,  knows  how  useless 
it  is  to  count  on  any  returns  with  certainty.  Wherever  white 
labour  can  be  Introduced,  other  crops  will  be  cultivated,  and 
wherever  it  can>,  the  land  will  remain  uncultivated.  ■ 

Rice  lands  now  rent  at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  cotton  from 
two  to  three,  so  you  can  judge  what  the  people  here  think  about 
It.  .   . 

Since  the  war,  owing  to  want  of  capital  and  labour,  much 
of  the  country  in  the  Southern  States  has  returned  to  rts  normal 
[wild]   condition,   and  that  whereas   formerly,   in   six  of  th 


Southern   States,    186,000,000  bushels  of  rice  were  sent  to 

market,  in  1870  only  72,000,000  were  raised.     The  original 

planters  having  been  completely  ruined  by  the  war,  the  planting 

is  many  cases  has  been  carried  on  by  negroes  on  their  own 

account  in  small  patches.     As  the  Agricultural  Commissioner, 

in  his  rq)ort,  has  lately  stated  —  "The  rice-planters  were  driven 

from  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  shores  during  the  war,  labour 

iras  in  a  disorganized  and  chaotic  state,  production  had  almost 

ceased,   and  at  its  close,  dams,   Hood-gates,  canals,  mills,  and 

bouses  were  either  dilapidated  or  destroyed,  and  the  power  to 

compel  the  labourers  to  go  into  the  ricc-swamps  utterly  broken. 

The  labourers  had  scattered,  gone  into  other  businesses,  and 

those  obtainable  would  only  work  for  themselves  on  a  share 

contract.        Many  of  the  proprietors  were  dead,   and  more 

[were]  absentees,  and  inexperienced  men  from  the  North  or 

elsewhere  assumed  their  places.     The  rice-fields  had  grown  up 

■in  weeds  or  tangled  shrubbery,  the  labour  of  separation  was 

Hiscouraging,   and  the  work  of  cultivation   greatly   increased, 

iving  unexpected  gravity  to  the  accidents  and  contingencies 

if  the  season.*' 

This  picture  is  by  no  means  overdrawn,  and  even  now,  in 

jr  own  neighbourhood,  there  Is  scarcely  a  planter  whose  plan- 

tion  is  not  mortgaged,  and  whose  crop  is  not  the  property  of 

us  factor,  who  has  advanced  him  money  to  plant  with.     They 

ilant  on  sufferance,  and  live  from  hand  to  mouth  as  best  they 

US. 

The  Credit  System 

etraker.  r*ff  Nev>  South  Investigated,  p.  87.      The  credit  or  supply 
•ywem  had  fully  developed  before  the  close  of  RecooB  I  ruction. 

[1870-18801 

It  the  close  of  the  war,  added  to  the  renting  of  small  farms  to 
be  colored  man  by  whites,  to  be  paid  in  certain  proportions  of 
he  crop,  was  the  system  of  making  advances  to  this  class  of 
srmcrs  of  such  necessary  farming  utensils  and  necessities  for 
ood  and  clothing.  .  .  This  system  in  its  incipiency  had  nothing 
*i  Its  intent  discommendable,  but  it  afterwards  grew  into  the 
rongest  engine  of  power,  political  and  civil,  as  turned  against 
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the  colored  laborer  and  the  poor  white.  The  profit  to  be  dfr 
livercd  from  such  an  occupation,  In  which  total  ignorance  h^ 
to  compete  with  panoplied  intelligence,  soon  caused  numer 
small  merchants  .  .  to  set  up  small  stores  on  every  plantation 
cultivated.  In  most  instances  the  merchant  was  also  landlord, 
and  in  this  combination  commenced  a  system  of  usur)-,  us* 
rivalled  by  the  Jews  of  Lombardy  in  ancient  times.  The  poor, 
ignorant  colored  and  white  man,  renting  small  farms  and  rely- 
ing on  the  merchant  for  advances  to  make  his  crop,  were  2nd 
still  are  compelled  to  pay  the  exorbitant  interest,  frequently  of 
fifty  per  cent  and  not  unusually  of  seventy  or  ninety  per  cent 
A  coat  which  cost  the  merchant  one  dollar,  was  frequently  sold 
for  two;  a  pound  of  meat  that  cost  six  cents  was  sold  for  twelve; 
a  hat  which  cost  fifty  cents  was  sold  for  Si. 50;  so  likewise  witii 
shoes  and  other  things.  .  .  I  have  seen  colored  men  who.  hav- 
ing a  large  family,  rent  a  small  farm  and  take  advances  for  i 
year  to  make  a  crop,  and  at  the  end  of  said  year,  after  paying 
such  debts  to  the  merchant  as  were  incurred  in  making  said 
crop,  [do]  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothing  for 
any  one  of  the  family.  I  have  also  seen  the  taking  of  all  the 
crop  by  the  merchant,  and  also,  the  horse  or  mule  and  other 
chattels  which  were  given  as  collateral  security  for  the  debt  in 
making  a  crop  in  one  year. 


The  "Dead-Fair  Evil 

Henry  D.  Clayton,  Charge  to  Barbour  Couxty,  Alabama^  Grand  Jurf, 
NoTemt»r  16.  1S74.     After  tbe  overthrow  of  the  ReoonBtractton  rt-j 
gime  the  "Sunset"  taw  W8«  enacted  In  most  of  the  Soulbem  stata 
It   prohibited   the   purchase   of   produce  after  nunset   unleaii  coiii»| 
plete  records  were  kept.    Tbts  broke  up  nlgbt  sales  of  stolen  pr 
duce.  tt874J 

In  addition  to  the  causes  already  enumerated  as  having  more 
or  less  affected  the  material  condition  of  the  State,  the  so-called 
"dead  falls"  are,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for  the  existing 
poverty.  A  "Dead-fall"  is  simply  a  small  shop  or  store  where 
for  a  few  pounds  of  stolen  cotton  or  a  measure  of  corn,  white 
thieves  give  whisky  to  black  ones.  All  over  Alabama,  in  sly 
nooks  and  corners,  these  places  have  been  established,  and  the 
harm  they  are  doing  is  almost  beyond  belief.     Since  the  war 


te  negroes  have  acquired  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for  strong 
rink,  and  still  believing  that  **what's  rnassa's  is  mine,"  they 
»ve  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  whatever  of  value 
ley  could  steal  without  fear  of  detection,  and  from  the  pro- 
Beds  buying  whisky  and  tobacco.  Some  time  after  recon- 
tniction  [iS68]  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  this  system  of 
etty  thievery,  unprincipled  men  throughout  the  State  estab- 
abcd  the  stores  mentioned.  They  receive  any  quantity  of 
tttton  or  com  in  exchange  for  bad  spirits  or  poisonous  candy, 
nd  .  ,  encourage  the  negroes  to  steal  as  large  quantities  as 
hey  can  secure.  They  give  from  four  to  five  glasses  of  whisky 
or  a  bundle  of  cotton  which  is  worth  a  dollar,  and  in  this  way 
many  of  them  are  making  fortunes.  The  amount  of  loss  to 
tile  planter  cannot  fail  to  reach  as  high  as  one-fifth  per  cent 
[w  per  cent]  of  his  entire  crop.  Most  of  the  business  of  the 
*'dcad-falls**  is  done  at  night,  and  owing  to  the  large  tract  of 
«nd  which  is  covered  with  cotton  it  Is  almost  impossible  for  the 
|*)antcrs  to  throw  any  safeguard  around  their  property. 

Last  winter  [1873]  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature 
^hich  had  for  its  object  the  breaking  up  of  these  stores.  It 
trovidcd  that  wherever  a  shop  was  situated  outside  of  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  cities  the  proprietor  should  keep  an  account 
if  all  articles  brought  to  him  for  sale,  the  price  paid  for  them, 
d  the  name  of  the  seller.  The  passage  of  this  bill  was 
cd  for  by  the  best  men  in  the  State,  but  the  so-called  repub- 
an  majority  in  the  house  denounced  it  as  class  legislation,  the 
groes  were  all  opposed  to  it,  and  it  was  defeated,  only  two 
lembers  of  the  assembly  voting  in  favor  of  It.  This  harvest 
e  "dead-fall"  keepers  are  more  numerous  than  ever  before, 
d  the  loss  of  the  farmer  is  proportionately  greaL  One  gcn- 
an  who  lives  near  Snowden,  this  county,  assures  me  that 
ere  has  been  no  less  than  five  bales  of  cotton  stolen  from  him 
,cc  he  began  picking.     Other  farmers  make  similar  statc- 

t«.  .  . 
I  was  told  in  Montgomery  lately  that  a  keeper  of  one  of 
CSC  dirty  dead-falls  at  the  opening  of  the  cotton  season  came 
ithln  a  few  hours  of  having  the  first  bale  of  cotton  in  market  I 
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ThirT>',  forty  2nd  fifty  biles  of  cotton  in  a  season  is  z  small  crop 
for  one  of  these  onc-borse  doggeries,  and  I  hare  beard,  upoa 
what  I  regarded  as  good  authority,  that  one,  within  a  short 
distance  of  this  place,  made  eighty-three  bales  of  cotton  in  one 
season,  besides  innumerable  loads  of  corn  and  other  produce. 


A  Northern  E^imate  of  Negro  Industry 


J 


Cbsries  Sordboff.  77i«  Cotton  state*  in  iS7S,  ppi  31.  107.  Nortfhoff 
ty»nl«d  through  ArkAstu.  Lonisiana.  Wt—lwtppl.  Alabama.  Ocorsla. 
and  Konli  Carolina.  He  vaa  correspondcni  of  ibe  Sev  York  Ber- 
old.  [19761 

The  system  of  planting  on  shares,  which  prevails  in  most  of 
the  cotton  regions  I  have  seen,  appears  to  me  admirable  in 
every  respect. '  It  tends  to  make  the  laborer  independent  and 
self-helpful,  by  throwing  him  on  his  own  resources.  He  gets 
the  reward  of  his  own  skill  and  industry,  and  has  the  greatest 
motive  to  impel  him  to  steadfast  labor  and  self-denial. 

I  have  satisfied  myself,  too,  that  the  black  man  gets,  wherever 
I  have  been,  a  fair  share  of  the  crop  he  makes.  If  anywhere  he 
suffers  wrong,  it  is  at  the  hands  of  poor  farmers,  who  cultivate 
a  thin  scmI,  and  are  themselves  poor  and  generally  ignorant. 
It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  real  security  of  the  negro,  even  in 
the  rudest  parts  of  the  South,  that  some  thousands  of  them 
have  emigrated  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  into  the  Yazoo 
bottom  in  Mississippi,  and  into  the  cotton  regions  of  Arkansas 
7nd  Louisiana  —  parts  of  the  South  where,  if  wc  might  believe 
the  general  reports  which  have  been  spread  through  the  North, 
no  negro's  rights  and  life  arc  safe.  J 

The  black  laborer  earns  enough,  but  he  does  not  save  htr 
money.  In  the  heart  of  the  cotton  country,  a  negro  depending 
on  his  own  labor  alone,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  in  the  picking 
season,  may  live  and  have  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  clear  money  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  If  he  has  several  half-grown  boys  to  help  him  in  the 
field,  he  may  support  his  family  during  the  year,  and  have  from 
one   hundred   and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred   dollars  dear 


I.    Mcwt  ecoDumiita  coiurider  It  m  bad  lystem. 


money  at  the  year's  end.     Few  laborers  as  ignorant  as  the  aver- 
age plantation  negro  can  do  as  well  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Conditions  in  1876 

John  C.  Reed,  The  Old  South  ana  the  New  (pamphlet).      Used  hy 
permlsstoD  of  Mr  Reed.  [1876] 

The  great  economical  interest  of  the  south  is  her  agriculture; 
and  in  this  industry,  as  well  as  among  those  who  conduct  it,  a 
constant  transition  has  been  taking  place  during  the  ten  years 
since  emancipation.  There  is  a  melancholy  change  in  the 
homes  of  landholders.  .  .  The  neat  inclosurcs  have  fallen;  the 
I  pleasant  grounds  and  the  Rower-gardens  .  .  arc  a  waste.  .  . 
Change  at  home  is  accompanied  by  still  greater  change  with- 
out. The  negroes  —  and  they  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
laboring  population  —  tend  to  become  a  tenantry,  cultivating 
the  land,  in  some  instances,  for  a  part  of  the  produce,  but  often- 
er  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  Many  of  these  realize  from  their 
labors  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  a  moderate  rent.  Others 
work  for  wages,  either  in  money  or  in  some  portion  of  the  crop 

■  made  by  their  labor.  As  the  negroes  are  scarce,  and  their 
labor  so  important,  they  have  often,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
voice  in  the  area  of  land  cultivated,  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
and  the  kind  of  crop  raised.     The  result,  in  many  places,  is 

■  retrogression.  .  .  Only  a  small  part  of  the  land,  as  compared 
with  that  tilled  before  the  war,  is  under  cultivation,  the  re- 
mainder becomes  wild.  .  .  Nearly  every  man  of  average  busi- 
ness ability  could  control  his  slaves  .   .  with  little  trouble;  but 

A  it  now  requires  far  more  than  ordinary  capacity  to  find  and  keep 
good  tenants,  to  employ  laborers  amid  the  present  scarcity,  and 
to  retain  and  make  them  remunerative  when  employed.  The 
frcedman  is  a  different  character  from  his  former  slave  self, 
and  is  to  be  governed  by  different  methods;  and  the  true  art 
of  managing  him  is  cabalism  to  many  who  were  prosperous 
planters  before  the  war.      Multitudes  of  these  show  great  de- 

I  spondency,  for  there  have  been  thousands  of  failures  among 
them.  .   . 

A  new  system  is  slowly  developing,  and  can  be  plainly  dis- 


cerned  among  the  rubbish  of  the  old.     The  change  from  for 
er  days  most  noticeable  now  is  the  multiplication,   increa 
energy,  and  continually  growing  trade  of  the  smaller  towns. 
This  is  due  to  the  decay  of  planting,  which  was  a  wholesaJ«j 
system,  and  the  coming-in  of  farming,  which  is  a  small  tradin 
system  using  much  less    concentrated    capital.       The    large! 
moneyed  man,  for  evident  economical  reasons,  buys  in  com-] 
mercial   centres  —  in   cities  —  but  the  small  purchaser  mustl 
needs  buy  in   the  nearest  market.     Allowing   for  the  great' 
increase  of  farmers,  and  the  control  by  the  negroes  of  their 
earnings,  there  arc  many  thousands  more  of  small  buyers  in 
the  south  than  there  were  before  the  war,  and  towns  buildup 
to  sell  to  them. 

There  is  another  fact,  not  so  noticeable  as  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing local  trade,  but  still  more  important.  A  class  of  new  plant* 
ers,  consisting  mainly  of  [white]  men  too  young  to  have  1k- 
comc  fixed  in  the  methods  and  habits  of  former  days,  is  spring* 
ing  up.  .  .  They  have  remodelled  their  domestic  economy, 
accommodating  it  to  their  smaller  incomes  and  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  household  help.  They  have  discarded  the  outside 
kitchen,  have  substituted  the  cooking  stove  for  the  old  voracious 
fireplace,  and  have  brought  the  well  with  a  pump  in  it.  Instead 
of  the  old  windlass  and  bucket,  under  the  roof  of  the  dwelling, 
so  that  the  household  duties  may  be  more  easily  despatched  by 
their  wives  and  children.  And  they  have  also  remodelled  their 
planting.  They  diversify  their  crops  and  products,  raising 
more  grain,  and  introducing  clover  and  new  forage  plants. 
Some  abandon  entirely  the  cultivation  of  the  old  slave  crops, 
and  supply  the  nearest  towns  with  feed  and  provisions.  These 
planters  of  the  New  South  till  less  land,  and  strive  to  improve 
it;  they  study  the  superiority  and  economy  of  machinery;  they 
provide  themselves  with  better  cotton-gins,  often  using  steam 
to  work  them;  they  have  presses  which  require  fewer  hands  than 
the  old  packing-screw;  better  plows  are  used;  and  harrows, 
reapers,  and  mowers,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  south,  were 
seldom  known  before  the  war,  are  now  common.  .  .  They 
struggle  with  a  new  order  of  things,  having  to  think  for  them- 
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Jvcs  at  every  turn,  and  often  misstep  and  fall  in  the  dark,  but 
ey  pick  themselves  up,  and  find  the  way  again. 


Cotton  Production  by  Whites  and  Blacks 

IL  A.  SmlUi,  Report  on  Cotton  Production  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
(wnsus  of  18^).  It  sbows  ibe  relation  between  race  and  locatloa 
and  ootton  production.  The  tendencies  here  outlined  are  tbe  re- 
df  tbose  prevailing  before  1S60  and  have  continued.        [1880] 


I 


;ThE  central  cotton  belt  is  generally  a  region  of  large  farms 
or  plantations,  in  which  the  laborers  are  chiefly  negroes,  as  seen 
\n  the  tables.  As  a  rule,  these  laborers  do  not  own  the  land, 
have  no  interest  in  it  beyond  getting  a  crop  from  a  portion  of  it, 
which  they  rent  either  for  a  sum  of  money  or  for  a  share  of  the 
crop,  and  are  not  interested  in  keeping  up  the  fertility',  at  least 
not  to  the  extent  of  being  led  to  make  any  attempt  at  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  same.      In  the  case  of  the  owner  of 

e  land,  while  the  conditions  are  different,  the  result  is  the 
amc.  He  is,  of  course,  interested  in  the  improvement  of  his 
and;  but  to  supply  the  fertilizers  for  a  large  plantation,  when 
be  cultivates  it  by  hired  labor,  would  cost  more  than  he  usually 
has  to  expend,  and  where  the  share  system,  or  that  of  renting, 
'prevails  he  is  still  further  removed  from  personal  care  of  the 
land;  and  thus  from  all  causes  there  is  an  exhaustive  cultivation 
of  the  land,  without  any  attempt  at  maintenance  or  restoration 
of  its  lost  fertility. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  system  of  advances  or  credit,  so  pre- 
valent throughout  the  cotton-producing  parts  of  the  state,  is 
not  without  its  evil  influence,  for  the  laborer,  and  too  often 
the  owner  of  the  land,  is  obliged  to  get  advances  of  provisions 
from  their  merchants,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  crop  is 
mortgaged;  and  as  cotton  is  the  only  crop  which  will  always 
bring  ready  money,  its  planting  Is  usually  insisted  on  by  the 
merchants  making  the  advances  and  selected  by  the  farmer  as  a 
means  of  providing  for  payment.  In  this  way  cotton  comes 
to  be  the  paramount  crop,  and  there  is  little  chance  for  rotation 
with  other  things.  .  . 

In  the  other  agricultural  regions  of  the  state,  and  in  most  of 
the  counties  also  of  the  Tennessee  and  Coosa  valleys,  the  farms 
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are,  as  a  rule,  small,  and  niltivated  by  their  owners,  vith  the 
assistance  of  such  labor  as  may  be  hired  from  time  to  time.  In 
all  these  cases  provisions  arc  produced  on  the  farm,  and  cottos 
is  planted  as  a  secondary  crop.  There  is  thus  some  chance  for 
selection  of  the  soils  and  for  rotation  of  crops;  and  when  a  man 
cultivates  his  own  farm  fertilizers  arc  in  more  general  use,  so 
that  with  the  soils  naturally  much  inferior  (o  those  of  the  mak 
cotton-producing  regions  the  average  per  acre  is  much  higher 
in  these  regions  of  small  cultivation.  .  . 

To  recapitulate,  the  following  conclusions  seem,  therefort 
to  be  plainly  taught  by  the  discussion  of  the  data  contained  ia 
the  tables  presented:  .  . 

1.  That  where  the  blacks  are  in  excess  of  the  whites  thtrc 
arc  the  originally  most  fertile  lands  of  the  state.  The  natural 
advantages  of  the  soils  are,  however,  more  than  counterbalance 
by  the  bad  system  prevailing  in  such  sections,  viz.,  large  fansf 
rented  out  in  patches  to  laborers  who  are  too  poor  and  too  much 
in  debt  to  merchants  to  have  any  interest  in  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  rather  the  ability  to  keep  it  up,  with  the 
natural  consequences  of  its  rapid  exhaustion  and  a  product  per 
acre  on  these,  the  best  lands  of  the  state,  lower  than  that  which 
is  realized  from  the  very  poorest. 

2.  Where  the  two  races  are  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  or 
where  the  whites  are  in  only  slight  excess  over  the  blacks,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  the  sections  where  the  soils  arc  of  average  fer- 
tility, there  is  found  the  system  of  small  farms  worked  generally 
by  the  owners,  a  consequently  better  cultivation,  a  more  general 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  a  correspondingly  high  product 
per  acre,  and  a  partial  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soils. 

3.  Where  the  whites  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  blacks 
(three  to  one  and  above),  the  soils  are  almost  certain  to  he 
below  the  average  in  fertility,  and  the  product  per  acre  is  low 
from  this  cause,  notwithstanding  the  redeeming  influences  of  s 
comparatively  rational  system  of  cultivation. 

4.  The  exceptions  to  these  general  rules  are  nearly  always 
due  to  local  causes,  which  arc  not  far  to  seek,  and  which  afford 
generally  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  discrepancies. 
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THE  KU  KLUX  MOVEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 

[The  Ku  Klux  Movement  is  the  term  applied  to  that 
■node  of  opposition  to  Reconstruction  that  took  the  form 

I  of  secret  revolutionary  societies.     The  causes  of  this 
Qiovemcnt  lay  in   the  disordered  conditions,   political, 
Social  and  industrial,  that  prevailed  in  the  South  from 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  until  the  whites 
^cre  again  in  control  of  the  state  and  local  governments. 
There  were  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  secret  protec- 
tive and  revolutionary  societies  in  the  South,  ranging 
from  small  bodies  of  neighborhood  police  which  were 
Common  in  1865  and  1866,  to  great  federated  orders  like     • 
the  White  Camelia  covering  the  entire  South  and  even 
extending  into  the  North  and  West.    All  of  these  orders,  ^^ 
regardless  of  their  original  purposes,  were  finally  found 
opposing  the  Reconstructionists.    The  largest  and  best     -- 
known  of  rhem  were  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  the  Invisible 
Empire,  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  the  Consti- 
tutional Union  Guards,  the  Pale  Faces,  the  White  Broth- 
erhood, the  Council  of  Safety,  and  the  ^76  Association. 
After  about  1872  most  of  these  orders  tlirew  off  disguise 
and  appeared  openly  as  the  armed  whites  fighting  for 
control  of  society.     The  White  League  of  Louisiana,  the  - 
White  Line  of  Mississippi,  and  the  Rifle  Clubs  of  South 
Carolina  were  of  this  later  manifestation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Movement- 
Some  of  the  purposes  of  the  secret  organizations  can  be  ^ 
ascertained  from  their  constitutional  documents,  but  the 
real  purposes  varied  with  the  locality.     Some  local  sub- 
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divisions  were  ^purely  protective  and  were  intended  only 
to  check  the  excesses  of  the  blacks;  others  sought  to  drive 
out  ignorant,  corrupt  or  violent  officials;  others  acted  as 
regulators  of  the  morals  of  the  public;  while  in  white 
communities  the  object  was  sometimes  to  keep  the  negroes 
from  coming  in  or  to  drive  from  the  fertile  lands  the 
blacks  whom  slavery  had  placed  there.     The  most  eflfcc- 

^tive  work  was  done  in  the  early  period,  1868-1870,  by 
playing  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  negroes,  thu>    . 
paralyzing  at  its  source  the  power  of  the  Radicals.     Itfl 
was  in  this  period  that  the  orders  made  use  of  the  fan- 
tastic  disguises  and  ludicrous  methods  that  later  lost  their 
effectiveness  and  were  discarded.    The  Reconstruction 
governments  naturally  sought  to  crush  the  orders  and 
stringent  statutes  were  enacted  wliich  were  seldom  en-B 
forced  because  the  states  were  too  weak.     In  1871  and 
1872   the   Enforcement  laws   passed   by  Congress   were 
directed  at  the   Ku  Klux   Movement,  and  while  they 
checked   it  somewhat  and  changed   its  direction,   they 
probably  assisted  it  by  causing  all  disguise  to  be  thrown 
off  and  by  crushing  the  outla\\'S  who  through  use  of  Ku 
Klux  methods  had  brought  the  orders  into  discredit 

j>  The  first  results  of  the  movement  were  good;  the  late 
ones  were  both  good  and  bad.  The  early  work  of  the' 
secret  orders  quieted  the  negroes,  made  life  and  property 
safer,  gave  protection  to  women,  stopped  burnings,  forced 
the  Radical  leaders  to  be  more  moderate,  made  the  ne- 
groes work  better,  drove  the  worst  of  the  Radical  leaders 
from  the  country  and  started  the  whites  on  the  way  to 
regain  political  supremacy.  The  evil  results  were  those 
that  always  follow  such  movements:  the  lawless  element 
Inside  and  outside  made  use  of  the  organizations  as  a 
cloak  to  cover  their  misdeeds,  until  former  members 
united  to  crush  the  remnants  of  the  orders;  since  the  law 
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was  bad  and  the  people  went  outside  of  it  for  means  of 
protection  and  regulation  the  result  was  the  weakening  of 
respect  for  law  and  a  disposition  to  settle  affairs  without 
recourse  to  legal  methods. 

The  movement  lasted  under  one  form  or  another  until 
the  close  of  Reconstruction,  and  the  lynching  habits  of 
today  are  due  largely  to  conditions,  social  and  legal, 
growing  out  of  Reconstruction. 
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black    fellows  —  leading   white   girls    around  the    streets 
Montgomery,  and  locking  them  up  in  jail. 

[3]  The  chief  cause  of  irritation  there  is  a  principle  which 
has  run  through  the  legislation  of  the  Government  since  the 
^"  termination  of  the  war,  by  which  it  is  asserted  or  claimed  thit 
we  are  an  inferior,  degraded  people,  and  not  fit  to  be  trusted. . . 
One  of  the  main  things  of  which  we  complain  and  have 
always  complained  is  the  breach  of  the  contract  made  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  field.  I  have  what  I  call  a  contract  —  an  indi- 
vidual one  with  myself  —  made  by  General  Sherman  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  which  I  wai 
required  to  conduct  myself  after  that  time  in  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  was  promised  that  I  should  not  be  disturbed  in  any 
way  if  I  did  so.  The  soldiers  went  home,  and  as  a  body  have 
been  .  .  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  .  .  We  have 
been  denied  the  benefits  of  that  contract,  which  was  made  when 
we  had  arms  in  our  hands. 
V  [4]  Great  bitterness  was  engendered  among  the  white  peo^ 
pie  by  the  disfranchisement  of  their  representative  men;  and 
I  think  that  that  bitterness  was  greater  toward  the  negro  after 
his  enfranchisement  than  it  would  have  been  If  there  had  been 
no  disfranchisement  of  the  whites.  1  think  that  this  was  the 
commencement  of  the  trouble.  The  beginning  of  bitterness 
in  our  country  was  the  disfranchisement  of  the  whites;  and  out 
of  that  grew,  in  a  great  measure,  their  opposition  to  this 
movement  of  reconstruction.  This,  coupled  with  negro  suf- 
frage, was  the  origin  of  the  difficulty.  The  white  people  in 
our  country,  though  they  may  accept  what  is  known  as  the 
"new  departure,"  arc  at  heart  unalterably  opposed,  in  ray 
opinion,  to  negro  suffrage.  ■ 

[5]  1  think  it  is  caused  by  this  long  continued  indulgence  of™ 
passions,  accompanied  by  a  conviction  that  the  southern  people 
arc  the  most  grossly  wronged  and  outraged  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  That  is  the  honest  belief  of  the  white  people 
generally.  It  is  this  feeling,  doubtless,  that  makes  them  so 
bitter,  especially  towards  a  man  like  myself.     I  was  a  nullifier; 
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States-rights  man  out  and  out.     I  entertained  extreme  South- 
em  views  until  I  became  a  republican. 

[6]  There  have  been  difficulties  arising  out  of  horse-thiev- 
ing, personal  violence  offered  to  parties  without  reference  to 
their  political  status,  .  .  and  in  some  cases  homicides  have 
resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  citizens,  acting  in  behalf  of 
order,  to  prevent  that  lawlessness.  For  instance,  in  Limestone, 
my  information,  .  .  is  that  they  have  had  several  homicides 
there;  but  I  think  the  large  majority  have  resulted  from  acts  of 
a  posse  of  citizens  in  their  attempts  to  disperse  a  band  of  men 
whose  organization  was  based  upon  a  desire  for  thieving  and 
phinder. 
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Why  the  Klan  Was  Formed  in  North  Carolina 

Km  Kiux  Report.  North  Carolina  testimony,  pp.  8.  247,  309.  310.  318, 
MS.  ETtracts  <rom  the  statements  of  ConMrvatlTee  who  ueerted 
tbat  the  conditions  described  caused  the  formaUon  of  the  Klan. 

(1871] 

I  THINK,  there  were  five  persons  hung  in  the  county  [Orange]  ; 
three  were  hung  for  burning  bams;  another  was  hung  for  hav- 
ing threatened  to  ravish  a  girl;  I  never  heard  why  the  other 
one  was  hung.   .  . 

The  poorer  classes  in  the  community,  women  who  carry 
blackberries,  cherries,  eggs,  butter,  and  things  of  that  sort  to 
town  to  sell,  were  afraid  to  go  to  town  by  themselves;  they 
would  only  go  when  they  could  form  large  companies  for 
mutual  protection.  Formerly  .  .  they  could  go  singly  just 
when  they  were  ready.  But  just  about  that  time  they  were 
afraid  to  go  to  town  alone  for  fear  of  being  insulted  or  rav- 
ished by  negroes.  .  . 

The  cause  of  the  troubles  in  the  whole  southern  country  is 
bad  government.  .  .  I  am  fortified  in  that  belief  by  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  time  that  these  governments  and  State  constitu- 
tions so  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  that  country  were  imposed 
upon  them,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  occurring.  From  the  close 
of  the  war  up  to  1867,  affairs  were  perfectly  quiet  in  the 
South:  there  were  no  occurrences  of  this  kind.     I  attribute  the 
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whole  thing  to  bad  government,  comipc  and  incompetent  offi* 
cials,  and  bad  advice  to  the  ignorant  negro  population.  .  . 

In  the  county  of  Gaston,  adjoining  my  own  county,  there 
were,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  as  I  have  been  told  by  Governor 
Vance,  of  our  State,  eleven  bams  burned  within  sight  of  die 
village  of  Dallas,  the  county  scat  of  that  countj-.  .   . 

^      There  is  no  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  higher  and  more 
intelligent  classes  for  that  jealousy  toward  the  negroes  whidi 
^  exists  between  the  poor  white  and  the  negro;  but  there  is  a 
feeling  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  white  men  that  they  and 
the  country  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  if  the  negroes  were 
entirely  out  of  the  country;  and  rficy  would  unanimously  vote 
for  colonizing  them,  or  anything  else  to  get  them  away,  simply 
-    because  they  believe  and  declare  that  they  and  their  families 
arc  the  sufferers.     As  to  the  commission  of  rapes  and  things 
of  that  kind,  the  wealthy  and  more  intelligent  classes  do  not, 
of  course,  feel  under  the  same  danger  as  do  the  poorer  classes 
of  white  people  in  the  country.     It  is  only  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  white  people,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
that  any  jealousy  or  hatred  toward  the  negro  race  is  enter- 
tained. .    . 

^^         I  do  think  that  the  common  white  people  of  the  country  arc 

w.  at  times  very  much  enraged  against  the  negro  population.  They 

think  that  this  universal  political  and  civil  equality  will  finally 

^  bring  about  social  equality;  there  are  already  instances  in  the 
county  of  Cleveland  in  which  poor  white  girls  are  having  negro 
children.     Such  things  as  these  arc  widening  the  breach  bi 
twecn  those  t^^'O  classes  of  our  population.     The  white  labo; 
ing  people  feel  that  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to  be  thus  worki; 
in  close  contact  with  the  negroes,  .   . 

^        It  was  at  a  time  when  the  republican  party  had  three  secret 
organizations  in  operation  in  the  State,  the  Union  League,  the 
Heroes  of  America,  and  the  Red  Strings.     They  had  a  papei 
called  the  Red  String,  printed  at  Grecnsborough,  edited  by  Mr. 

^   Tourgcc.     Our  friends  thought  it  was  proper  to  organize  a 
secret  society  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  that  influence. 
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Dissatisfaction  in  South  Carolina 

Ku  Klux  Report,  South  CaroUaa  tesMmoDy,  p.  446  et  seq.  Statement 
of  Jamee  Ch«anut,  formertr  17.  S.  Senator  from  South  CaroUoa. 

[1S713 

There  is  a  deep  dissatisfaction  .  .  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  this  State.  .  .  The  government  of  this  State,  has  been  very 
bad.  .  .  The  people  having  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  a 
well-ordered  civil  government,  and  .  .  to  self-government,  '- 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  a  condition  where  their  whole 
s>"Stcm,  social  and  political,  was  subverted,  and  this  govern- 
ment put  over  them  and  exercised  without  intelligence  and 
without  integrity.  .  .  That  is  the  main  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced that  discontent  in  the  State.  .  .  I  think  that  politics  is  not 
the  basis  at  all  of  these  organizations.  My  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  that  shortly  after  the  arming  of  the  militia  of  this 
State,  and  a  large  number  of  instances  of  the  burning  of  bams 
and  dwellings,  gtn-houses  and  stables,  etc.,  in  the  country. 
Then  followed  the  arming  of  the  .  .  colored  militia  ,  .  the 
white  people  were  not  armed,  and  in  the  main  were  excluded 
from  organization.  .  .  They  then  commenced  this  thing,  and 
it  went  on  increasing.  .    . 

Three  hundred  thousand  white  people  here  around  us,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  self-government,  who  had  had  an  or- 
derly government  and  had  participated  in  that  government, 
whose  property  had  been  taxed  only  by  those  who  paid  the 
taxes,  beheld  the  whole  thing  suddenly  subverted  and  them- 
selves placed  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance  and  of  corruption,  for- 
eign, and  domestic.  These  people  arc  under  an  absolute  des- 
potism, and  you  will  find  that  the  countries  where  governments 
are  most  despotic  are  precisely  those  in  which  secret  associations 
appear;  associations  of  parties  .  .  seeking  redress  for  real  or 
fancied  wrongs  which  they  think  cannot  be  avenged  through 
the  government.  That  is  the  true  secret  of  all  this  thing.  It 
arises  from  the  government  of  .  .  South  Carolina.  It  does 
not  belong  to  our  country  more  than  any  other,  but  precisely  as 
you  approach  despotic  power  in  a  government  you  find  these 
parties  forming  associations. 


u- 
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An  Knglwhman's  Statement  of  the  Causes 

BoaMTs.   Somi%enL   StaU»,    p.    1G3.     Sonera    traTeled    througib    the 
Soatlwn  wtatm  ta  18T0  and  1871.  [1871] 

The  white  people  in  the  South  at  the  dose  of  the  war  were 
alarmed,  not  so  much  by  the  threatened  confiscation  of  their 
property  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  by  .  .  more  present 
dangers  of  life  and  property,  virtue  and  honour,  arising  from 
the  social  anarchy  around  them.  The  negroes  .  .  were  dis- 
orderly. Many  of  them  would  not  settle  down  to  labour  on^ 
any  terms,  but  roamed  about  with  arms  in  their  hands  and^l 
hunger  in  their  bellies,  and  the  governing  power,  with  the  usual 
blind  determination  of  a  victorious  party,  was  thinking  only 
all  the  while  of  every  device  of  suffrage  and  reconstruction  by 
which  "the  freedmen"  might  be  strengthened  and  made,  under 
Northern  dictation,  the  ruling  power  in  the  country.  Agita- 
tors of  the  loosest  fiber  came  down  among  the  towns  and  plan- 
tations, andt  organizing  a  Union  league,  held  midnight  meet- 
ings with  the  negroes  in  the  woods,  and  went  about  uttering 
sentiments  which,  to  say  the  least,  in  all  the  circumstances  were 
anti-social  and  destructive.  Crimes  and  outrages  increascdi^fl 
The  law,  which  must  be  always  more  or  less  weak  in  thinly™ 
populated  countries,  was  all  but  powerless;  and  the  new  Gov- 
ernments in  the  South,  .  .  were  .  .  unable  to  repress  disorder, 
or  to  spread  a  general  sense  of  security  throughout  the  com- 
munity. A  real  terror  reigned  for  a  time  among  the  white 
people;  and  in  this  situation  the  "Ku-Klux"  started  into  being. 
It  was  one  of  those  secret  organizations  which  spring  up  in 
disordered  states  of  society,  when  the  bonds  of  law  and  govern- 
ment are  all  but  dissolved,  and  when  no  confidence  is  felt  in 
the  regular  administration  of  justice.  But  the  power  with 
which  the  '*Ku-Klux"  moved  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  the 
knowledge  it  displayed  of  all  that  was  going  on,  the  fidelity 
with  which  its  secret  was  kept,  and  the  conplacency  with  whichi 
it  was  regarded  by  the  general  community,  gave  this  mysterious 
body  a  prominence  and  importance  seldom  attained  by  such 
illegal  and  deplorable  associations.  Nearly  every  respectable 
man  in  the  Southern  States  was  not  only  disfranchised,  but  un- 
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derfear  of  arrest  or  confiscation;  the  old  foundations  of  author- 
it)'  were  utterly  razed  before  any  new  ones  had  yet  been  laid, 
tad  in  the  dark  and  benighted  interval  the  remains  of  the 
Confederate  armies  —  swept,  after  a  long  and  heroic  day  of 
fair  fight,  from  the  field  —  flitted  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
in  this  weird  and  midnight  shape  of  a  "Ku-Klux-Klan." 


Stealing  and  Race  Prejudice 

Eu  KJtu  Report,  Soutb  Carolina  testimony,  p.  7!)7. 
Umpeon  Bobo.  planter  and  Iron  worker. 


Statement  of 
11871] 


They  take  up  a  negro  whom  they  know  has  been  gutlty  of  steal- 
ing, and  make  him  state  all  that  he  knows  about  others  stealing. 
.  .  Some  thirty  miles  from  here,  the  neighbors  were  losing 
their  cotton  last  fall.  .   .  The  negroes  would  go  into  the  field 
It  night  and  carry  it  off.     They  caught  one  negro  at  it.     They 
told  him  nothing  about  it,  and  a  few  neighbors  put  on  disguises 
wd  went  and  took  up  that  fellow.     Well,  the  negroes  had  an 
impression  at  first  that  they  were  ghosts.  .  .  They  took  him  up, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  what  he  was  taken  up  for.  .    . 
They  insisted  upon  his  giving  out  what  they  had  taken  him  up 
for.     He  says:     "I  guess  you  have  got  me  here  for  stealing 
Massa  Jones's  cotton."  .   .  They  said  yes,  that  was  it.     They 
uid,  "Have  you  stolen  anything  else?     Do  you  know  of  any- 
body who  has  stolen?"     And  if  they  did  not  know  of  anything 
else  .   .  they  said  to  hlm»  '*Now,  we  are  going  to  whip  you  for 
that;  but  if  you  go  home,  and  go  to  work,  we  will  have  no  more 
trouble  with  you."     They  whipped  him  and  turned  him  loose; 
and  a  day  or  two  afterward  they  took  up  another.   .    .  The 
moment  they  took  this  man  up,  he  said  it  was  for  the  killing 
of  such  a  man's  pig.     So  it  was  with  several  others  that  they 
called  on  and  caught  up,  and  they  say  it  has  cured  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  stealing.     That  is  a  sample  of  a  great  many  cases  of 
the  kind  that  have  occurred.     Another  sample  I  will  give  you  is 
of  this  sort:     The  lower  class  of  white  people  .  .  have  a  great 
prejudice  against  the  negro,  because  he  is  a  competitor  for 
common  labor,  and  wherever  they  come  into  collision,  those 
fellows  form  themselves  into  a  Klan,  and  take  up  negroes  that 
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come  In  their  way,  and  punish  them.  .   .  For  instance,  a  white 
man  rents  a  tract  of  land  to  a  negro.     Some  white  man  vaotSj 
to  get  the  land.     The  owner  prefers  giving  it  to  the  negnul 
For  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  negro,  he  [some  white  renter] 
will  then  get  up  a  parcel  of  neighbors,  and  in  disgaise  tiiey  will 
go  and  whip  the  negro  half  to  death. 


Desire  to  G«t  Rid  of  the  Negro 

Ku  Klus  Report,  Alabama  teecimonT.  Pf>.  1175,  ITST.  Sutammtrnti 
(I)  General  S.  W.  Crawford,  United  Sutes  Asmj,  aad  (S)  iwitfi 
W.  8.  Mudd,  Coneerrative.  [UTt] 

[1]  It  is  a  class  of  white  men,  not  possessed  of  wealth  or  real 
estate,  that  exists  in  Alabama,  many  of  them  in  the  mountains, 
that  is  hostile  to  the  negro.  Those  people  sec  him  on  the 
rich  lands  and  possessed  of  political  privileges  which  increases 
the  old  jealousy,  and  they  know  that  if  they  can  get  rid  of  tk 
negro,  have  htm  colonized  for  instance,  it  will  be  better  far 
them  both  on  the  point  of  association  and  the  division  of  pofr 
deal  rights. 

[2]  In  some  sections  of  the  State  there  is  a  feeling  of  penooal 
hostility  to  the  negro ;  and  in  some  portioas  of  my  drcait  tbcf 
will  not  let  a  negro  live:  that  is,  it  is  a  whats  pnyfation:  and 
they  do  not  want  to  come  in  contact  with  the  negro.  They  waiit 
CO  cultivate  the  lands  thcmselres.  and  tber  want  to  hzvt  la 
cxdttsiTcly  white  society.  .  . 

In  one  of  Ac  precincts  of  my  eomaj^  aU  the  people  of  which 
voted  the  repwbKcin  dcfcet  for  Presidait,  I  ascertained  a  short 
•fo  ,  .  dttt  tbe  Ko^Qkk  lUMi  fonncd  an  ofgamzation 
amrclr  of  boys  mtd  Tovig  bcb.  .  .  Theft 
Iwvc  been  mo  hkndk  am  in  tbtt  cnvty.  empt  a  few 
they  have  been  m»6t  to  leave  k.  .  . 

TWte  ts  acarccK  anr  caani^  in  the  State  wkeie  there  is 
tiR  iMdboMer,  who  ra  famctly  a  hrte  ^ai»«kiUeT, 
4nira M  Maim  tUi  [Mgi*]  Uor  in  the  iiiiij  to 
Ihft  IhmI:  amd  ihae  pMtcr  cfaaaei^  who  menst  owaed  sbves  or 
■Ml  HMOi  pivvv^K  w  WO  wwtnn  ^BCB  paocr  10  onve  xnc 
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A  Scalawag's  Opinion  of  the  Causes 


Km  ICivj!  Beport,  Alabama  testtmonr,  p.  627,  et  teq. 
J.   A.   Mincls,   Federal   official. 


Statement  of 
(1871] 


'he  fourteenth  amendment  .  .  made  the  negroes  citizens, 
fFcctually  changed  this  whole  status  of  his  situation,  and  .  . 
roused  all  prejudices  and  hostility  of  the  southern  people.  .  . 
'he  third  section  .  .  disqualifying  a  large  class  of  white  men, 
s\d  many  of  them  the  best  men  in  the  State  .  .  while  at  the  time 
rhcn  it  was  adopted  in  Alabama  negroes  were  eligible  to  office, 
rcatly  intensified  the  bitterness,  and  .    .  in  the  minds  of  some 

ho  otherwise  might  have  been  induced  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
tent  in  its  reconstruction  policy,  created  such  a  prejudice  that 
icy  became  indifferent  or  opposed  to  it.  The  reconstruction 
Bcasures  of  Congress  were  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the 

hitc  people  of  the  South  as  usurpations,  unconstitutional,  and 
loid,  and  all  who  sustained  them  were  most  bitterly  denounced 
»  enemies  to  the  people.  These  measures,  conferring  on  the 
legroes  the  rights  of  citizens,  under  these  acts  even  the  right  to 

tc  in  reconstructing  the  State,  met  all  the  prejudice,  bitter 
lostility,  and  denunciations  that  could  well  be  entertained  by 

y  people,  and  every  prejudice  and  passion  was  appealed  to  to 
ring  them  into  odium  and  contempt,  and  defeat,  if  possible, 

eir  operation.   .    .   Congress  admitted  the  State  of  Alabama 

der  this  constitution,  ^  they  regarded  rt  as  a  violation  of  the 
flighted  faith  of  Congress:  and  while  hostility  and  opposition 
D  the  principles  of  the  newly  constructed  State  were  already 
IS  strong  as  human  nature  was  capable  of  entertaining,  this 
tly  added  fuel  to  the  smothered  fire  of  opposition,  and  it 
»roke  out  in  volcanic  flames  of  denunciation,  that  appealed  to  all 
prejudices  of  race  passions  of  hate,  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
ertaincd  by  a  brave  and  chivalrous  people.     The  whole  re- 

nstruction  policy  was  denounced  as  a  tyrannical  usurpation, 
government  as  a  usurped  negro  government,  and  every 
cer  as  a  mean,  tyrannical  usurper  —  a  Government  that 
ilaccd  negroes  over  and  made  white  men  subject  Co  negro  rule, 
is  led  to  a  bitterness,  to  social  and  business  ostracism  and 


1.    Tbc  coDitltuUoD  had  DOt  beeo  legally  adopted. 
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proftcription,  to  outragci  of  pcnoB.  to  whippc^p,  lyadnglki 
murden,  and  amMmatiom  of  pcnons  who  favored  the  Gopcb* 
mcnt,  and  especially  to  negroes  wbo  set  up  to  eajof  the  righa 
thus  conferred,  the  onc-hatf  of  which,  m  my  opinioot  new 
has  and  probably  ne\*cr  will  be  told,  a  great  deal  of  whkh ' 
done  by  disguised  bands;  and  while,  in  my  opinion,  a  camp 
tivcly  few  were  actually  engaged  in  these  acts,  such  were  the 
hostility  and  hatred  of  the  great  mass  that  they  fdt  but  little 
disposition  to  actively  intcncne  to  prcxxnt  similar  ootrago of 
to  punish  those  who  did  commit.  .  .  When  the  war  was  o«r, 
the  Southern  people  had  no  idea,  while  they  expected  slartty 
to  be  abolished,  that  their  slaves  were  to  be  made  their  political 
equals.  .  .  My  opinion  is  that  the  great  mass  felt  as  I  believe 
any  other  good,  brave  and  chivalrous  people  feeling  and  bcliev- 
ing  as  they  did  would  have  felt  .  .  the  great  mass  of  rfic  people 
arc  as  good  as  any  other  people. 


Violation  of  the  Appomattox  Programme 

X«  Klux  Report,  G«orsU  testimony,  p.  316.  et  aeq.  Statamcnt  of 
Qmeral  John  B.  Gordon,  head  of  the  Klan  In  Oeorsis.  I%l8  point 
wt«  r«p«at«dly  brought  up  by  the  soldiers  vbo  testlflpd.         [1871]         | 

1  KNOW  that  the  general  feeling  at  the  North  is  that  our  people 
arc  hostile  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  .  .     , 
Commanding  as  I  did,  Jackson's  corps  of  the  Confederate  army,  ■ 
for  some  time  before  the  surrender,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  one  wing  of  that  army,  I  know  very  well  that  if  the 
programme  which  our  people  saw  set  on  foot  at  Appomattox 
Court-House  had  been  carried  out  —  if  our  people  had  been 
met  in  the  spirit  which  we  believe  existed  there  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers,   from  General  Grant  down  —  we  would 
have  had  no  disturbance  in  the  South.  .   .  I  know  it  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  there  was  shown  toward  the  officers  and  men 
who  surrendered   at   Appomattox  Court-House   a   degree  of 
courtesy   .    .   which  was  surprising  and  gratifying,  and  which 
produced  at  the  time  a  vcr>*  fine  effect.     I  want  to  say,  moro^ 
over,  that  the  alienation  of  our  people  from  the  Government  — 
tn  alienstlon  which,  resulting  from  the  war,  continued  to  some 
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extent  immediately  after  the  war  —  has  been  increased  since 

that  time,  by  the  course  which  our  people  believe  has  been 

wrongfully  pursued  toward  them.     Whether  right  or  wrong, 

it  is  the  impression  of  the  southern  mind  —  it  is  the  conviction 

of  my  own  mind,  .   .  that  we  have  not  been  met  in  the  proper 

spirit.     We,  in  Georgia^  do  not  believe  that  we  have  been 

allowed  proper  credit  for  our  honesty  of  purpose.     We  believe  ■ 

that  if  our  people  had  been  trusted,  as  we  thought  we  ought  to 

have  been  trusted  —  if  we  had  been  treated  in  the  spirit  which 

.   .  was  manifested  on  the  Federal  side  at  Appomattox  Court- 

House  —  .   .  if  this  had  been  the  spirit  in  which  we  had  been 

treated,  the  alienation  would  have  been  cured.  .  . 

The  people  of  the  South  appreciate,  I  think,  very  fully  and 
rcry  justly  the  conduct  of  General  Grant  in  protecting  .  .  the 
9oldiers  who  surrendered  there,  when  there  was  all  this  talk 
about  punishing  for  "treason,"  &c.;  but  I  think  that  the 
bad  faith  was  in  this:  The  conduct  of  the  Federal  army, 
officers  and  soldiers,  from  General  Grant  down,  at  Appomattox 
Court-Housc,  led  our  people  to  feel  that  a  liberal,  generous, 
magnanimous  policy  would  be  pursued  toward  them.  They 
felt  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  construe  that  conduct  into  a 
pledge,  as  it  were;  and  as  the  sort  of  policy  which  that  conduct 
apparently  pledged  has  not  been  pursued  towards  us  —  as  the 
policy  has  been  one  of  distrust  instead  of  liberality  and  mag- 
nanimity, our  people  feel  that  the  faith  which  was  pledged  lo 
them  has  been  violated.  .  .  We  do  not  claim  that  we  had  any 
written  pledge  from  General  Grant  and  his  army,  any  further 
than  that  we  should  not  be  disturbed,  so  long  as  wc  obeyed  the 
laws. 

We  felt  there  was  a  moral  obligation  arising  from  the 
circumstances  .  .  ;  we  had  no  written  pledge  except  that  con- 
tained in  our  paroles;  and  we  think  that  that  written  pledge  it- 
self has  been  broken  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  deprived  of 
rights  which  we  had  inherited.  .  .  In  that  particular  our  people 
feel  that  the  Government  has  not  kept  faith  with  us.  Wc 
have  been  disfranchised. 


GenerAl  Forrest's  Explanations 

Ku  JTlHx  Repofi.  vol.  xlll,  pp^  6-32.  G«&6n1  Forrect  was  be&fl  of 
the  XlAs.  after  ISM.  The  first  extract  Is  trom  a  newspaper  toterrlev 
tn  18M  which  Forrest  claimed  was  not  correct;  the  aecood  is  from 
his  tesLlmony  in  1871.  [1868,  1871] 

[i]  It  is  true  that  I  have  never  recognized  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Tennessee  as  having  any  legal  existence,  yet  I  was 
willing  to  submit  to  it  for  a  time,  with  the  hope  that  the  wroogi 
might  be  righted  peaceably.  ,  . 

I  loved  the  old  government  in  i86i ;  I  love  the  old  Constitn- 
lion  yet.  I  think  it  the  best  government  in  the  world  if  admin- 
istered as  it  was  before  the  war.  I  do  not  hate  it;  I  am  oppos* 
ing  now  only  the  radical  revolutionists  who  arc  trying  to  destroy 
it.  I  believe  that  party  to  be  composed,  as  I  know  it  is  in 
Tennessee,  of  the  worst  men  on  God's  earth  —  men  who  would 
hesitate  at  no  crime,  and  who  have  only  one  object  in  view,  to 
enrich  themselves.  .  .  If  the  militia  were  simply  called  out,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  or  molest  any  one,  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  fight.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  do  what  I  believe  they 
will  do,  commit  outrages,  or  even  one  outrage,  upon  the  people, 
they  and  Mr.  Brownlow*s  government  will  be  swept  out  of 
existence;  not  a  radical  will  be  left  alive.  If  the  militia  arc 
called  out,  we  can  not  but  look  upon  it  as  a  declaration  of  wir, 
because  Mr.  Brownlow  has  already  issued  his  prodamatioa  di- 
recting them  to  shoot  down  the  Ku-Klux  wherever  they  find 
them;  and  he  calls  all  southern  men  Ku-Klux.  .  .  There  is  sudi 
an  organization,  not  only  in  Tennessee  but  all  over  the  South, 
and  its  numbers  have  not  been  exaggerated.  .  .  In  Tennessee 
there  arc  over  forty  thousand;  in  all  the  Southern  States  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  .  .  It  is  a  protective,  poli- 
tical, military  organization.  .  .  The  members  arc  sworn  to 
recognize  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  say 
anything  at  all  about  the  government  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Its  objects  originally  were  protection  against  the  Ixtyal  Leagues 
and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  but  after  it  became  gen- 
eral it  was  found  that  political  matters  and  interests  could  best 
be  promoted  within  it,  and  it  was  then  made  a  political  organ- 
ization, giving  its  support  .    .   to  the  democratic  party.   . 


have  no  powder  to  bum  killing  negroes.  I  intend  to  kill  the 
radicals.  .  .  There  is  not  a  radical  leader  in  this  town  [Mem- 
phis] but  is  a  marked  man;  and  if  a  trouble  should  break  out, 
toot  one  of  them  would  be  left  alive.  I  have  told  them  that 
they  were  trying  to  create  a  disturbance,  and  then  slip  out  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  fall  upon  the  negro.  .  .  Their  houses 
are  picketed,  and  when  the  fight  comes  not  one  of  them  would 

Lever  get  out  of  this  town  alive.  .  .  If  the  militia  attack  us,  we 
will  resist  to  the  last;  and,  if  necessary,  I  think  I  could  raise 
40,000  men  in  five  days  ready  for  the  field.  .    .  Since  its  organ-  ^ 
ization  the  leagues  have  quit  killing  and  murdering  our  people. 

^There  were  some  foolish  young  men  who  put  masks  on  their 
faces  and  rode  over  the  country  frightening  negroes;  but  orders 
have  been  issued  to  stop  that,  and  it  has  ceased.     You  may  say 

pfurther  that  three  members  of  the  Ku-Klux  have  been  court- 
martialed  and  shot  for  violations  of  the  orders  not  to  disturb 
or  molest  people.  .  .  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  men  can  not  V 
be  driven,  and  1  am  ready  to  die  sooner  than  sacrifice  my  honor. 
This  thing  must  have  an  end,  and  it  is  now  about  time  for  that 
end  to  come. 

[2]  They  [the  Ku  Klux  orders]  were  like  the  Loyal  Leagues, 
and  met  occasionally  and  dispersed  again.  The  Loyal  Leagues 
existed  about  that  time,  and  I  think  this  was  a  sort  of  offset 
gotten  up  against  the  Loyal  Leagues.  .  .  I  think  that  organiza- 
tion arose  about  the  time  the  militia  were  called  out,  and  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow  issued  his  proclamation  stating  that  the  troops 
ould  not  be  injured  for  what  they  should  do  to  the  rebels;  such 
a  proclamation  was  issued.  .  .  There  were  a  great  many  north- 
em  men  coming  down  there,  forming  leagues  all  over  the 
country.  The  negroes  were  holding  night  meetings;  were  - 
going  about;  were  becoming  very  insolent,  and  the  southern 
people  all  over  the  State  were  very  much  alarmed.  I  think 
many  of  the  organizations  did  not  ha\x  any  name;  parties  ^ 
organized  themselves  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  they  were  at- 

ptacked.  Ladies  were  ravished  by  some  of  these  negroes,  who 
were  tried  and  put  in  the  penitentiary,  but  were  turned  out  in  a 
few  days  afterward.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  insecurity  in 
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the  country^  and  I  thtnk  this  organisation  was  got  up  to  proiect 
the  weak.  .  .  I  was  getting  at  that  time  [1867-68 J  from  fitly 
to  one  hundred  letters  a  day  and  had  a  private  secretary  writing 
all  the  time.  I  was  receiving  letters  from  aU  the  Southern 
States,  men  complaining,  being  dissatisfied,  persons  whose 
friends  had  been  killed,  or  their  fantiUes  insulted,  and  thev 
were  writing  to  mc  to  know  what  they  ought  to  do.  .  .1  think 
this  organization  was  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  places  wher 
there  was  danger  of  persons  being  molested,  or  in  large  negro 
counties,  where  they  were  fearful  that  the  negroes  would  rise 
up.  .  .  I  do  not  think  it  existed  at  all  in  the  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods, where  there  was  no  danger  of  insurrection.  There  were 
a  great  many  tires  at  that  time,  burning  of  gin-houses«  mills,  &c. 

"The  Whites  Must  and  Shall  Rule** 

House  Misc.  Doc.  no.  m.  $1  Cong.,  i  Se«s..  p.  321.  This  extract  from 
an  addrms  of  Colonel  Alclblade  de  Blanc  ts  Important  alnre  the 
writer  wan  t.be  Grand  CommandCT  of  Lhe  Knlgbta  of  the  White 
Camel  la   1  n   I>out&lana.  [  November   30.    1  ?6S  ] 

We  had  hardly  parted  with  our  muskets  when  we  heard  the 
harsh  voice  of  poltroons  and  speculators,  who  had  kept  hidden 
during  the  war,  and  that  voice  proclaimed  .   .  that  we  were  out 
of  the  Union;  and  that  we  could  re-enter  it  but  on  their  own 
terms  —  and  what  are  they?     That  we  should  renounce  the 
rights  appertaining  to  our  race,  and  forever  submit  to  the  doi 
inatlon  of  liberated  slaves;  that  we  should  consent,  not  only 
be  degraded,  but  to  degrade  ourselves.  .  .  Had  the  acceptance, 
on  our  part,  of  negro  suffrage  and  negro  supremacy  been  an- 
nounced as  a  condition  to  the  acceptance  of  our  surrender, 
we  would  have  fallen  and  been  buried  in  the  confederate  ui 
form. 

The  seeds  of  the  most  vindictive  hostility  have  been  sown 
in  the  hearts  of  the  black  race.  They  have  been  taught  to  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  property,  to  violate  their  contracts  with  us. 
They  have  been  told  that  we  intend  to  reduce  them  back  to 
slavery,  and  instructed  to  procure  and  keep  power  and  lead  tofl 
slaughter  us.  What  were,  in  this  locality,  the  counsels  impart- 
ed by  their  leaders?  .  .  "If  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  buy  a. 
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gun  or  a  knife,  you  rich  enough  to  buy  a  box  of  matches,  and, 
Irith  those  matches,  you  can  destroy  in  a  few  minutes  what  the 
Whites  have  labored  forty  years  to  win."  What  were  the  in- 
itructions  evcr>'where  given  and  to  be  followed  by  the  freedmen, 
In  case  a  difficult>'  should  occur  between  them  and  the  whites? 
j  Your  wives  will  remain  at  your  employer's  house  and  kill 
jlhc  women  and  children.  As  to  you,  do  not  forget  it,  the 
brder  from  the  government  is  that  you  shall  commence  with 

rmen  and  stop  at  the  cradle." 
We  have  witnessed  the  revolting  spectacle  of  excited  ne- 
groes riding  through  our  streets  and  on  the  public  roads  with 
guns  on  their  shoulders,  revolvers  and  dirks  hanging  at  their 
sides,  matches  in  their  hands,  yelling,  cursing,  and  threatening 
to  shoot  down  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  whites,  to  destroy  their 
property.  .  -  There  is  not  a  locality  in  which  the  negroes  have 
not  perpetrated  depredations,  robberies,  arson,  rape,  and  mur- 
der, and,  in  every  instance,  they  have  been  protected  by  the 
villains  who  have  represented  us  as  being  ready  to  resist  the 
laws  and  the  authority  of  the  land.  If  we  have  the  audacity 
to  defend  our  flesh  against  the  dirk,  and  the  gun,  or  defend  our 
property  against  a  firebrand  —  when  the  dirk,  the  gun,  and  the 
iirebrand  are  held  by  a  black  hand  —  the  oft-rehearsed  cry, 
'the  rebels  are  again  in  open  resistance  against  the  govem- 
pjent.'*  is  thrown  to  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens.  That  cry 
awakens  every  echo  of  the  American  Capitol,  and  alarms  the 
tender  and  magnanimous  heart  of  every  loyalist.  .  . 
i  We  are  ruined;  every  branch  of  industry  is  cramped  and 
paralyzed;  anxiety,  trouble,  scarcity,  humiliations  are  at  the 
threshold  of  every  southern  home;  and  a  tax  —  an  intolerable, 
a  »poliating  tax  —  threatens  to  despoil  us  of  the  remnants  of 
tnir  property  and  of  the  scant  fruits  of  a  discouraged  and  dying 
industry.  It  bears  heavily  on  the  mansions  of  the  once  wealthy 
and  still  more  heavily  on  the  dwelling  of  the  poor;  it  spares 
not  the  humble  cabin  of  the  freedmen.  .  .  Is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  we  will  tamely  submit  to  this  plunder,  this  spoliation, 
»nd  that  we  will  kiss  the  hands  of  the  robbers  of  our  rights,  the 
rdcrcis  of  our  States?  .   . 


2.     THE  DECLARATIONS  OF  THE  SECRET  ORDERS 


I 


Organization  and  Principles  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 

Revit«d  and  Amended  Pretcript  of  the  Order  of  *  *  •.     Elxtracts. 
The  orlgln&t  Prescript  adopted  Id   1S67  provided  for  tbe  orgonizor 
tlon.  but  had  do  declaration  of  principles.  L18&8] 

Appellation 

This  Organization  shall  be  styled  and  denominated,  the  Order 
of  the  *  *  *. 

Creed 

We,  the  Order  of  the  *  *  *,  reverentially  acknowledge  the 
majesty  and  supremacy  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  recognize  the 
goodness  and  providence  of  the  same.  And  we  recognize  our 
relation  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Constitutional  Laws  thereof,  and  the 
Unfon  of  States  thereunder. 


I 


Character  and  Objects  or  the  Order 

This  is  an  institution  of  Chivalry,  Humanity,  Mercy,  and 
Patriotism ;  embodying  in  its  genius  and  its  principles  all  that 
is  chlvalric  in  conduct,  noble  in  sentiment,  generous  in  manhood, 
and  patriotic  in  purpose;  its  peculiar  objects  being 

First:  To  protect  the  weak,  the  innocent,  and  the  defense- 
less, from  the  indignities,  wrongs,  and  outrages  of  the  lawless, 
the  violent,  and  the  brutal ;  to  relieve  the  injured  and  oppressed; 
to  succor  the  suffering  and  unfortunate,  and  especially  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

Second:  To  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  laws  passed  in  conformity  thereto,  and 
to  protect  the  States  and  the  people  thereof  from  all  invasion 
from  any  source  whatever. 

Third:  To  aid  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  all  constitu- 
tional laws,  and  to  protect  the  people  from  unlawful  seizure, 
and  from  trial  except  by  their  peers  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  the  land. 
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Titles 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  Order  shall  consist  of  i 
Grand  Wizard  of  the  Empire,  and  his  ten  Genii ;  a  Grand  Dra- 
gon of  the  Realm,  and  his  eight  Hydras;  a  Grand  Titan  of  the 
Dominion,  and  his  six  Furies;  a  Grand  Giant  of  the  Province, 
and  his  four  Goblins;  a  Grand  Cyclops  of  the  Den,  and  his 
two  Night-hawks;  a  Grand  Magi,  a  Grand  Monk,  a  Grand 
Scribe,  a  Grand  Exchequer,  a  Grand  Turk,  and  a  Grand  Sen- 
tinel. 

Sec.  2.     The  body  politic  of  this  Order  shall  be  known 
designated  as  "Ghouls." 


1  an^l 


Territorv  and  its  Divisions 

Section  1.  The  territory  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Order  shall  be  coterminous  with  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missoun, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  all  combined  constituting  the  Empire. 

Sec.  2.  The  Empire  shall  be  divided  into  four  departments, 
the  first  to  be  styled  the  Realm,  and  coterminous  with  the  bound- 
aries of  the  several  States;  the  second  to  be  styled  the  Dominion 
and  to  be  coterminous  with  such  counties  as  the  Grand  Dragons 
of  the  several  Realms  may  assign  to  the  charge  of  the  Grand 
Titan.  The  third  to  be  styled  the  Province,  and  to  be  coter- 
minous with  the  several  counties;  provided,  the  Grand  Titan 
may,  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  assign  two  Grand  Giants  to 
one  Province,  prescribing,  at  the  same  time,  the  jurisdiction  of 
each.  The  fourth  department  to  be  styled  the  Den,  and  shall 
embrace  such  part  of  a  Province  as  the  Grand  Giant  shall  assign 
to  the  charge  of  a  Grand  Cyclops. 


[Questions  to  be  Asked  Candidates] 

1st.     Have  you  ever  been   rejected,  upon  applicatioti  for 

membership  in  the  *  *  *,  or  have  you  ever  been  expelled  from 

the  same?  ■ 

2d.     Arc  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the 

Radical  Republican  party,  or  either  of  the  organizations  known. 
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Mthc  "Loyal  League"  and  the  "Grand  Army  of  the  Republic?" 

3d.  Arc  you  opposed  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Radical  party,  and  to  the  Loyal  League,  and  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  so  far  as  you  arc  informed  of  the  character 
*nd  purposes  of  those  organizations? 

4th.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Federal  army  during  the  late 
War,  and  fight  against  the  South  during  the  existence  of  the 
«ame? 

5th.  Are  you  opposed  to  negro  equality,  both  social  and 
political? 

6th.  Arc  you  in  favor  of  a  white  man*s  government  in  this 
country? 

7th.  Arc  you  in  favor  of  Constitutional  liberty,  and  a 
I  Government  of  equitable  laws  instead  of  a  Government  of  vio- 
lence and  oppression? 

8th.  Arc  you  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  South  ? 

■  9th.  Arc  you  in  favor  of  the  re-enfranchisement  and  eman- 
cipation of  the  white  men  of  the  South,  and  the  restitution  of 
the  Southern  people  to  all  their  rights,  alike  proprietary,  civil» 
and  political? 

■  loth.  Do  you  believe  in  the  inalienable  right  of  self-preser- 
vation of  the  people  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  un- 

_  licensed  power? 

^V  The  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia 

■  Conttitution  and  Hitual  adopted  t869.      Extracts.  (1869] 

I  Preamble 

Whereas,  Radical  legislation  is  subversive  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  originally 
adopted  by  our  fathers: 

■  And  whereas,  our  safety  and  our  prosperity  depend  on  the 
preservation  of  those  grand  principles  and  believing  that  they 
can  be  peacefully  maintained:  Therefore,  we  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing [constitution  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Klan]. 
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[Questions  Asked  the  Candidate] 

1.  Do  you  belong  to  the  white  race?     Ans.  —  I  do. 

2.  Did  you  ever  murry  any  woman  who  did  not,  or  does 
not,  belong  to  the  white  race?     Ans. — No. 

3.  Do  you  promise  never  to  marr>'  any  woman  but  one  who 
belongs  to  the  white  race?     Ans.  —  I  do. 

4.  Do  you  believe  in  the  superiority  of  your  race?     Ans.  — 
I  do. 

5.  Will  you  promise  never  to  vote  for  any  one  for  any 
office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust,  who  does  not  belong  to  yoatj 
race  ?     Ans.  —  I  do. 

6.  Will  you  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  abstain  from  casC-^ 
ing  your  vote  at  any  election  in  which  a  candidate  o^  the  ncgrC^ 
race  shall  be  opposed  to  a  white  man  attached  to  your  princi^^ 
pics,  unless  or  prevented  by  severe  illness  or  any  other  physicaJ^ 
disability?     Ans.  —  I  will. 

7.  Are  you  opposed  to  allowing  the  control  of  the  political 
affairs  of  this  country  to  go  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  hands- 
of  the  African  race,  and  will  you  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  prevent  it?     A.  —  Yes.  fl 

8.  Will  you  devote  your  intelligence,  energy  and  influence 
to  the  furtherance  and  propagation  of  the  principles  of  our^ 
Order?     A.  —  I  will.  | 

9.  Will  you,  under  all  circumstances,  defend  and  protect 
persons  of  the  white  race  in  their  lives,  rights  and  property, 
against  all  encroachments  or  invasions  from  any  inferior  race|^ 
and  especially  the  African?     A.  —  Yes.  ^| 

10.  Are  you  willing  to  take  an  oath  forever  to  cherish  these 
grand  principles,  and  to  unite  yourself  with  others  who,  like 
you,  believing  in  their  truth,  have  firmly  bound  themselves  to 
stand  by  and  defend  them  against  all?     Ans.  —  I  am.  ■ 

The  C[ommander]  shall  then  say:  If  you  consent  to  join 
our  -\ssociation.  raise  your  right  hand  and  I  will  administer  to 
you  the  oath  which  we  have  all  taken:  .  . 


Brothers : 


[Charge  to  Tnitiates] 
You  have  been  Initiated  into  one  of  the  mo« 


A 
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important  Orders,  which  have  ever  been  established  on  this 
(continent:  an  Order,  which,  if  its  principles  are  faithfully  ob- 
Iscrved  and  its  objects  diligently  carried  out,  is  destined  to  re- 
igcneratc  our  unfortunate  country  and  to  relieve  the  White  Race 
tfrom  the  humiliating  condition  to  which  it  has  lately  been  rc- 
|<luced  in  this  Republic.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  before 
jtaklng  part  in  the  labors  of  this  Association,  you  should  under- 
[stand  fully  its  principles  and  objects  and  the  duties  which  de- 
volve  upon  you  as  one  of  its  members. 

I  As  you  may  have  already  gathered  from  the  questions  which 
'were  propounded  to  you,  and  which  you  have  answered  so  sat- 
isfactorily, and  from  the  clauses  of  the  Oath  which  you  have 
;takcn,  our  main  and  fundamental  object  is  the  MAINTEN- 
ANCE OF  THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  WHITE  RACE 
in  this  Republic.  History  and  physiology  teach  us  that  we 
belong  to  a  race  which  nature  has  endowed  with  an  evident 
superiority  over  all  other  races,  and  that  the  Maker,  in  thus 
elevating  us  above  the  common  standard  of  human  creation, 
has  intended  to  give  us  over  inferior  races,  a  dominion  from 
which  no  human  laws  can  permanently  derogate.  The  ex- 
perience of  ages  demonstrates  that,  from  the  origin  of  the  world, 
,this  dominion  has  always  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Cau- 
Icasian  Race;  whilst  all  the  other  races  have  constantly  occu- 
ipicd  a  subordinate  and  secondary  position;  a  fact  which  tri- 
umphantly confirms  this  great  law  of  nature.  Powerful  na- 
tions have  succeeded  each  other  on  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
have  marked  their  passage  by  glorious  and  memorable  deeds; 
and  among  those  who  have  thus  left  on  this  globe  indelible 
traces  of  their  splendor  and  greatness,  we  find  none  but  de- 
scended from  the  Caucasian  stock.  We  see,  on  the  contrary, 
that  most  of  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  other  races  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarity:  whilst  the  small 
number  of  those  who  have  advanced  beyond  this  savage  exis- 
tence, have,  for  centuries,  stagnated  in  a  semi-barbarous  con- 
dition of  which  there  can  be  no  progress  or  improvement. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  as  a  race  of  men  is  more 
remote  from  the  Caucasian  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  black 


African,  the  more  fatally  that  stamp  of  inferiority  is  attLud 
to  its  sons,  and  irrevocably  dooms  them  to  eternal  imperfec- 
tibility  and  degradation. 

Convinced  that  we  arc  of  these  elements  of  natural  ethics, 
we  know,  besides,  that  the  government  of  our  Republic  wu 
established  by  white  men,  for  white  men  alone,  and  that  it 
never  was  in  the  contemplation  of  its  founders  that  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  and  d^radcd  race.  We 
hold,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  Co  wrest  from  the  white 
race  the  management  of  its  affairs  in  order  to  transfer  it  to 
control  of  the  black  population,  is  an  invasion  of  the  sacred 
prerogatives  %XM]chsafed  to  us  by  the  Constitution,  and  a  viob- 
tiOD  of  the  laws  established  by  God  himself:  that  such  en- 
croacfanKnts  arc  subversive  of  the  established  institutions  of 
our  RqMiblic,  and  that  no  individual  of  the  white  race  can  sub- 
mit to  them  without  humiliation  and  shame. 

It,  then,  becomes  our  solemn  doty,  as  white  men,  to  resist 
Mrmnnyfly  and  pcfsistcntly  those  attanpfiB  against  our  natural 
and  coQStitutiopal  ngfats,  and  to  do  erciyilung  in  oar  power 
in  order  to  maintain,  in  tlus  Rqiabiic;  the  sopremacy  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  rcstraia  the  blad:  or  African  race  to  that 
coD(fitk)n  of  social  and  political  inferiority  for  which  God  has 
destined  it.  This  is  the  object  for  whicb  our  Order  was  iosti- 
tutcd:  and,  m  carrying  it  oot,  we  ioteod  to  infringe  no  laws, 
to  viotate  no  rights,  and  to  resort  to  no  fofiible  means,  except 
for  pvfpOMS  oc  MgAinittc  mbo  neocanry  defense 

As  a  ff«ctial  ijomSum  of  saoccu,  tUs  Ovder  pt 
■Nwilaulf  aB  social  eqnfity  bcdraea  the  noa.  If 
tfi  MlBit  pcmt  of  Afiicn  noc  cm  the  maant  \e%r^  wids  our- 
seircs,  a  stave  of  pcfww!  idatiaBs  wdd  fioBow  which  would 
■MToiddbty  lead  m  ffiiMliral  e^oalcy:  fior  it  vonld  he  a  virtual 
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be  no  good  reason  for  us  not  to  concede  the  other  of  these 
two  privileges. 

There  is  another  reason,  Brothers,  for  which  we  condemn 
tliis  social  equality.     Its  toleration  would  soon  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  intermarriages  between  individuals  of  the  two  races; 
ind  the  result  of  this  miscegenation  would  be  gradual  amalga- 
mation and  the  production  of  a  degenerate  and  bastard  off- 
spring, which  would  soon  populate  these  States  with  a  degraded 
and  ignoble  population,   incapable  of  moral  and  intellectual 
development  and   unfitted   to   support   a   great  and  powerful 
country.     We  must  maintain  the  purity  of  the  white  blood,  if 
we  would  preserve  for  it  that  natural  superiority  with  which 
God  has  ennobled  it. 

To  avoid  these  evils,  therefore,  we  take  the  obligation  TO 
OBSERVE  A  MARKED  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 
THE  TWO  RACES,  not  only  in  the  relations  of  public  affairs, 
but  also  in  the  more  intimate  dealings  and  intercourse  of  pri- 
vate life  which,  by  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  are  more 
apt  to  have  an  influence  on  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Order. 

Now  that  I  have  laid  before  you  the  objects  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, let  me  charge  you  specially  in  relation  to  one  of  your 
most  important  duties  as  one  of  its  members.  Our  statutes 
make  us  bound  to  respect  sedulously  the  rights  of  the  colored 
inhabitants  o(  this  Republic,  and  in  every  instance,  to  give  to 
them  whatever  lawfully  belongs  to  them.  It  is  an  act  of  simple 
justice  not  to  deny  them  any  of  the  privileges  to  which  they 
are  legitimately  entitled;  and  we  cannot  better  show  the  inher- 
ent superiority  of  our  race  than  by  dealing  with  them  In  that 
spirit  of  firmness,  libcralit}'  and  impartiality  which  character- 
izes all  superior  organizations.  Besides,  It  would  be  ungen- 
erous for  us  to  undertake  to  restrict  them  to  the  narrowest 
limits  as  to  the  exercise  of  certain  rights,  without  conceding 
to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  fullest  measure  of  those  which 
we  recognize  as  theirs;  and  a  fair  construction  of  a  white  man's 
duty  towards  them  would  be,  not  only  to  respect  and  observe 


their  acknowledged  rights,  but  also  to  s«e  that  these  are 
spcctcd  and  observed  by  others. 
Tv*    From  the  brief  explanation  which  1  have  just  given  you, 
you  must  have  satisfied  yourselves  that  our  Association  is  not 
a  political  party,  and  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  organ- 
ized parties  of  the  day.     Nor  will  it  lend  itself  to  the  personil 
advancement  of  individuals,  or  listen  to  the  cravings  of  aaf 
partisan  spirit.     It  was  organized  in  order  to  carry  out  certim 
great  principles,  from  which  It  must  never  swerve  by  favoring 
private  ambitions  and  political  aspirations.     These,  as  wcD 
as  all  sentiments  of  private  enmity,  animosity  and  other  per- 
sonal feelings,  we  must  leave  at  the  door  before  we  enter  this 
Council.     You  may  meet  here,  congregated  together,  men  who 
belong  to  all  the  political  organizations  which  now  divide,  or 
may  divide,  this  country;  you  see  some  whom  embittered  feuds 
and  irreconcilable  hatred  have  long  and  widely  separated;  they 
have  all  cast  away  these  rankling  feelings  to  unite  cordially 
and  zealously  in  the  labors  of  our  great  undertaking.     Let 
their  example  be  to  you  a  useful  lesson  of  the  disinterestedness 
and  devotedncss  which  should  characterize  our  efforts  for  the 
:  success  of  our  cause  [ 


Initiation  Oath  of  the  White  Brotherhood 


Ku  Ktux  Report.  South  C&roUn&  testimony,  p.  653. 
given  from  memory  by  a  former  member. 


Thla  versioo  waa 


YoiT  solemnly  swear  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  that 
you  will  never  reveal  the  name  of  the  person  who  initiated 
you;  and  that  you  will  never  reveal  what  is  now  about  to  come 
to  your  knowledge;  and  that  you  are  not  now  a  member  of! 
the  Red  String  Order,  Union  League,  Heroes  of  America, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  or  any  other  organization  whose 
aim  and  intention  is  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  South,  or  off 
the  States,  or  of  the  people,  or  to  elevate  the  negro  to  a  politi- 
cal equality  with  yourself;  and  that  you  are  opposed  to  all  such 
principles:     So  help  you  God. 
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:\a  awful  calamity  as  a  war  of  races 


would  be.  After  a  ihorough  Jiscusiion  of  the  matter,  .  . 
confidering  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  organize,  and  not 
allowed  to  have  any  of  the  public  arms,  we  tfaoagfat  it  absolotely 
necessary  that  we  should  have  some  sort  of  organization  for 
the  protection  of  our  families.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organization,  which  we  believed  would 
afi[ord  some  sort  of  protection  to  the  people  in  case  there  should 
be  an  outbreak.  The  committee  produced  what  is  called  "the 
constitution  of  the  council  of  safety."  It  was  not  submitted 
to  the  executive  committee  and  the  other  gendemen  for  several 
weeks  after  that.  Contrary  to  our  expectations  the  excite- 
ment passed  off,  the  people  became  comparatively  quiet,  and 
not  much  interest  was  taken  in  our  plan  after  we  had  got  it 
up,  because  we  believed  that  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  that  It 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  organize  at  all.  When  the  manu- 
script of  that  "council  of  safety"  was  read  to  me,  I  was  very 
unwell  at  the  time  and  suggested  no  amendments  to  it.  It 
did  not  meet  my  approbation,  inasmuch  as  I  thought  it  was  too 
complicated,  that  there  was  too  much  detail  about  it,  and  I 
did  not  think  it  would  take  on  that  account.  It  was  published, 
however,  and  I  sent  it  to  a  number  of  the  counties. 


i 


Young  Men's  Democratic  Club 

Ku  Ktux  Report,  toI.  xiil,  p.  227.  SUtement  of  J.  J.  ^VIlIlamH  of 
FIorldA,  president  of  the  club.  This  organlzatloii  also  existed  In 
VJrglnto.  ri871] 

The  cause  of  this  organization  was  this:  After  the  election 
.  .  there  were  a  great  many  frauds  committed  there  at  Tal- 
lahassee in  respect  to  the  ballot  box;  the  white  people,  who 
in  the  county  numbered  about  one  to  seven  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, were  not  allowed  to  vote;  were  crowded  out  from  the 
polls.  The  colored  people  were  brought  up  there  in  squads 
of  from  eight  to  ten  and  fifteen  deep,  and  from  one  to  two 
hundred  yards  long,  and  it  was  really  worth  your  life  to  go 
in  there.  In  that  state  of  affairs  this  organization  was  got 
up.  .  . 

On  the  days  of  election  .  .  I  myself,  as  the  chief, 


I 


p 


[instructions  to  the  commanders  of  hundreds;  they  gave  their 
[instructions  to  commanders  of  fifties,  and  they  to  the  cora- 
[manders  of  tens;  that  on  the  day  of  election  order  must  be 
[maintained  at  alt  hazards.  If  a  man  belonging  to  the  club 
ippearcd  at  the  polls  with  secret  arms  he  must  be  arrested  and 
led  until  the  election  was  over;  if  he  appeared  there  In 
[liquor  it  was  the  same;  and  consequently  we  had  perfect  order 
[at  elections.  .  . 

Before  the  war,  years  ago,  we  had  here  a  very  similar  pro- 
[cess;  it  never  has  been  resorted  to  since,  but  that  was  twcnty- 
[jivc  or  thirty  years  ago.  We  had  down  in  this  country  what 
ras  called  regulators.  Whenever  they  notified  a  man  to  leave 
[he  left.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  organization,  with  the  men 
[at  the  head  of  it,  we  could  not  have  been  protected  .  .  from 
iCbe  colored  people,  and  from  the  men  who  were  urging  them  on. 


A  Defensive  OrganizatioD 

Ku  Klux  Report.  Al&bama  testimony,  p.  1487,  StatemeQt  of  J.  J. 
Garrett,  Demopolls,  Alabama.  There  were  hundreds,  perhaps,  of 
orders  like  this  one.  [1871] 

There  were  no  oaths,  that  I  remember,  except  a  promise  to 
obey  the  signals  that  would  have  called  the  parties  together; 
they  were  to  meet  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell;  to  meet  armed, 
without  disguises;  a  captain  was  elected.  .  .  Threats  were  .  . 
made  to  burn  the  town.  We  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
us  to  protect  the  women  and  children  of  the  town;  to  have  an 
organization  upon  which  we  could  rely.  We  did  have  an 
organization,  and  provision  was  made  for  its  being  armed, 
and  for  our  meeting  promptly  with  our  arms  at  a  certain 
place.  We  had  officers.  The  purpose  was  the  protection  of 
property  and  lives,  and  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  place. 
We  had  no  signal  except  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  to  get  to- 
gether. 


35^         Documentary  History  of  Reconstruction 
The  White  League 

Boute  Report  no.  101,  ^3  Conff.,  2  Settt.,  part  U.  pp.  IH.  213.  Ex- 
tncte  (1)  from  the  Coneiltutlon  of  the  Crescent  CItr  WlUte  ljs*gm. 
and  (t>  from  the  Louisiana  White  League  plaiform.  [1ST41 

[i]  The  object  of  this  club  is  to  assist  in  restoring  an  hone* 
and  intelligent  government  to  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  to  drive 
incompetent  and  corrupt  men  from  office;  and  by  a  union  with 
all  other  good  citizens,  the  better  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  all  laws  made  in  pur* 
suancc  thereof;  and  to  maintain  and  protect  and  enforce  our 
rights»  and  the  rights  of  all  citizens  thereunder. 

[2]  From  the  time  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  .  .  ac- 
corded too  hastily  to  a  race  in  the  infancy  of  freedom,  wc 
firmly  resolved  that  it  was  our  duty,  and  a  wise  expediency, 
to  accept  the  policy  of  the  reconstruction  laws  in  their  full 
scope.  Wc  endeavored  at  once  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  negro,  to  explain  to  him  that  slavery  having 
been  forever  abolished,  he,  as  a  citizen  possessing  all  the  rights 
of  white  citizens,  had  the  same  interests,  and  the  same  duties 
^as  the  white  men.  .  .  Wc  invited  him  to  our  meetings,  we 
called  him  to  our  platforms,  we  placed  some  of  them  upon 
our  tickets.  Election  after  election  they  turned  a  deaf  car  to 
us;  treated  all  our  advances  with  distrust  and  suspicion;  unheftf 
itatingly  followed  the  leadership  of  men  whom  they  knew  to 
be  unworthy  and  dishonest,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception  in- 
variably voted  like  a  body  of  trained  soldiers  obeying  a  word 
of  command.  Wc  still  hoped  that  time  and  experience  would 
give  them  discretion.  .  .  We  thought  that  a  right  which 
they  owed  to  the  white  race  would  not  be  persistently  used  by 
them  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  white  men.  In  this  hope 
we  have  been  most  grievously  disappointed.  .  .  ■ 

Any  one  who  has  been  to  their  meetings,  or  overheard  their 
private  conversations,  knows  that  they  dream  of  the  gradual 
exodus  of  the  whites,  which  will  leave  Louisiana  to  their  exclu- 
sive control,  like  another  Hayti.  The  increasing  spirit  of  caste 
founded  on  the  most  absurd  inversion  of  the  relations  of  race, 
shows  itself  in  every  form.     Their  incessant  demands  for  of- 
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from  the  State,  city,  and  Federal  Government,  for  which 
arc  untit,  and  to  which  they  have  no  title  other  than  the 
alor  of  their  skins;  the  development  in  their  conventions  of  a 
pirit  of  proscription  against  white  radicals  and  even  against 
llonorablc  republicans  who  fought  in  the  northern  armies  for 
^cir  liberation;  their  increasing  arrogance,  which  seems  to 
^ow  no  bounds;  their  increasing  dishonesty,  which  they  regard 
^s  statesmaniy  virtue;  their  contemptuous  scorn  of  all  the  rights 
of  the  white  man  which  they  dare  to  trespass  upon,  all  these 
bigns  warn  us  that  the  calamity  which  we  had  long  apprehended 
is  now  imminent,  and  that  we  must  prepare  for  all  its  conse- 
k^uences.  Disregarding  all  minor  questions  of  principle  or 
(»olicy,  and  having  solely  in  view  the  maintenance  of  our  heredi- 
kary  civilization  and  Christianity  menaced  by  a  stupid  African- 
ization, we  appeal  to  the  men  of  our  race,  of  whatever  lan- 
guage or  nationality,  to  unite  with  us  against  that  supreme 
jdanger.  A  league  of  the  whites  is  the  inevitable  result  of  that 
formidable,  oath-bound,  and  blindJy  obedient  league  of  the 
blacks,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  most  cunning  and 
unscrupulous  negroes  in  the  State,  may  at  any  moment  plunge 
OS  into  a  war  of  races.  .  .  It  is  with  some  hope  that  a  timely 
and  proclaimed  union  of  the  whites  as  a  race,  and  their  efficient 
Jjreparation  for  any  emergency,  may  arrest  the  threatened  hor- 
irors  of  a  social  war,  and  teach  the  blacks  to  beware  of  further 

E'nsolcnce  and  aggression,  that  we  call  upon  the  men  of  our  race 
o  leave  in  abeyance  all  lesser  considerations;  to  forget  all 
differences  of  opinions  and  all  race  prejudices  of  the  past,  and 
vith  no  object  in  view  but  the  common  good  of  both  races, 
to  unite  with  us  in  an  earnest  eRort  to  re-establish  a  white 
lan's  government  in  the  city  and  the  State. 


THE  METHODS  AND  WORK  OF 
THE  SECRET  ORDERS 


^Regulators,  Jayhawkers.  Black-horse  Cavalry** 

Benate  Ex.  l>oc.  no.  $,  A  C«<itf,  i  fi«u..  p.  &&■  From  rvpon  «t  Gca. 
CtovU  TtllMO.  bead  of  FrMdaea'^  Barau  la  G«orelm.  TboM  wm 
earlr  orEaalzfttions.  INoretaber  1.  I8II1 

i/BAtsm  of  men  5t}ling  themselves  "Regulators,"  "J*yl>*^*^"*'^ 
and  '^Black-horse  cavalry/'  have  infested  different  parts  of  die 
State,  committing  the  most  fiendish  and  diabolical  outrages  on  < 
the  frccdmen.      I  am  unaware  of  a  single  instance  in  which  one 
of  these  villains  has  been  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  by  the 
civil  authorities.  .  .     I  am  led  to  believe  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  civil  authorities  and  ncU  disposed  citizens  have 
been  overawed  by  these  organizations.      In  others,  I   fear  the 
civil  authorities  have  sympathized  with  them.     Whenever  they 
have  neglected  or  refused  to  act,  troops  have  been  dispatched] 
to  arrest  the  guilty  parties;  but,  as  the  outlaws  are  usually  I 
well  mounted,  have  the  sympathy  of  more  or  less  of  the  inhab* 
itants,  arc  familiar  with  the  country,  and  have  numerous  oppo: 
tunities  for  concealment,  they  generally  escape. 


The  Transformation  of  the  Klan 

Letter  and  Wllnon,  Ku  KJu^  Ktan,  p.  34.  Copyright  1SS4.  1905. 
UflAd  by  permlBelon.  Leeler  wa^  one  of  tbe  fouDders  of  tbe  Klac 
which  began  bs  a  eoclai  cluh.  [1866-1868] 

The  prevalent  idea  was  that  the  Klan  contemplated  some  great 
and  important  mission.  This  idea  aided  in  its  rapid  growth. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  rapid  extensions  of  the  Klan  con- 
firmed this  idea  of  its  purposes.  When  admitted  to  member- 
ship this  conclusion,  in  the  case  of  many,  was  deepened  rather 
than  removed  by  what  they  saw  and  heard.  Tliere  was  not 
a  word  in  the  ritual  or  in  the  obligation  or  in  any  part  of  the 
ceremony  to  favor  such  a  conclusion:  but  the  impression  still 
remained  that  this  mysteriousness  and  secrecy,  the  high  sound- 
ing titles  of  the  officers,  the  grotesque  dress  of  the  members, 
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id  the  formidable  obligation,  all  meant  more  than  mere 
Import.  This  impression  was  ineradicable,  and  the  attitude  of 
Imany  of  the  members  continued  to  be  that  of  expecting  great 
[developments.     Each  had  his  own  speculations  as  to  what  was 

lo  be  the  character  of  the  serious  work  which  the  Klan  had 
'  to  do.      But  they  were  satisfied  that  there  was  such  work.      It 

was  an  unhealthy  and  dangerous  state  of  mind  for  men  to  be 

I  in;  bad  results  in  some  cases  vtty  naturally  followed  from  it. 
The  impression  made  by  the  Klan  on  the  public  was  the 
second  cause  which  contributed  to  its  transformation  into  a 
band  of  Regulators.  When  the  meetings  first  began  to  be  held 
in  the  dilapidated  house  on  the  hill,  passers-by  were  frequent. 
Most  of  them  passed  the  grim  and  ghostly  sentinel  on  the  road- 
side in  silence,  but  always  with  a  quickened  step.  Occasionally 
DOC  would  stop  and  ask:  "Who  arc  you?"  In  awfully  se- 
pulchral tones,  the  invariable  answer  was:  "A  spirit  from  the 
other  world.  I  was  killed  at  Chickamaugua.**  Such  an  an- 
swer, especially  when  given  to  a  superstitious  negro,  was  ex- 
■  trcmcly  terrifying.  .  .  ''  There  came  from  the  country  similar 
stories.  The  belated  laborer,  passing  after  nightfall,  some 
lonely  and  secluded  spot,  heard  horrible  noises  and  saw  fear- 
ful sights.  These  stories  were  repeated  with  such  embellish- 
ments as  the  imagination  of  the  narrator  suggested,  till  the 
feeling  of  the  negroes  and  of  many  of  the  white  people,  at 
_  mention  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  one  of  awe  and  terror. 
P  In  a  short  time  the  Lictor  of  the  Pulaski  *'den"  reported 
that  travel  along  the  road  on  which  he  had  his  post  had 
almost  entirely  stopped.  In  the  country  It  was  noticed  that 
the  noctural  perambulation  of  the  colored  population  dimin- 
ished, or  entirely  ceased  wherever  the  Ku  Klux  appeared. 
H  In  many  ways  there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  habits 
of  a  large  class  who  had  hitherto  been  causing  great  annoy- 
ance. In  this  way  the  Klan  gradually  realized  that  the  most 
powerful  devices  ever  constructed  for  controlling  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  were  in  their  hands.  .  .  Each  week  some 
new  incident  occurred  to  illustrate  the  amazing  power  of  the 
unknown  over  the  minds  of  men  of  all  classes.     Circumstances 


relaxed  its  desperate  severity  and  became  more  moderate. 
Under  their  fear  of  the  dreaded  Ku  KIux,  the  negroes  made 
more  progress,  in  a  few  months,  in  the  needed  lessons  of  self- 
control,  industry,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  property  and 
general  good  behavior,  than  they  would  ha%'e  done  in  as  many 
years,  but  for  this  or  some  equally  powerful  impulse. 


Ku  Klux  Costume 

Outroffea  in  the  Snuthem  States,  pp.   2,  9. 
W.  HoldeD,  eon  of  Governor  Holden. 


Statement  of  Joseph 


The  costume  is  a  long  gown  with  loose  flowing  sleeves,  with 
a  hood,  in  which  the  apertures  for  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth 
arc  trimmed  with  some  red  material.  The  hood  has  three 
horns,  made  out  of  some  common  cotton-stuff,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  candy  bags,  stuffed,  and  wrapped  with  red  strings,  the 
horns  standing  out  on  the  front  and  the  sides  of  the  hood. 
When  a  costume  is  worn  by  a  person  he  is  completely  disguised 
by  it.  He  docs  not  speak  in  his  natural  tone  of  voice,  and 
uses  a  mystical  style  of  language,  and  is  armed  with  a  revolver, 
a  knife,  or  a  stick.  In  some  instances  where  they  have  ridden 
through  neighborhoods  they  have  disguised  their  horses  so 
that  even  they  should  not  be  rccognixed.  .  .  It  is  a  large 
loose  gown,  covering  the  whole  person  quite  closely,  buttoned 
close  around  and  reaching  from  the  head  clear  down  to  the 
floor,  covering  the  feet  and  dragging  on  the  ground.  It  is 
made  of  bleached  linen,  starched  and  ironed,  and  in  the  night, 
by  moonlight,  it  glitters  and  rattles.  Then  there  is  a  hood 
with  holes  cut  in  for  eyes,  and  a  nose,  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
made  of  cotton  cloth,  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  lapped  with  red 
braid  half  an  inch  wide.  The  eyes  are  lined  with  the  braid, 
and  the  eyebrows  arc  made  of  the  same.  The  cloth  is  lined 
with  red  flannel.  Then  there  is  a  long  tongue  sticking  out 
about  six  inches,  made  of  red  flannel  also,  and  so  fixed  that  it 
can  be  moved  about  by  the  man's  tongue.  Then  in  the  mouth 
are  large  teeth  that  are  very  frightful.  Then  under  the  tongue 
is  a  leather  bag  placed  inside,  so  that  when  the  man  calls  for 
water  he  pours  it  inside  the  bag  and  not  into  his  mouth  at  alU, 
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Spreading  News  of  the  Klan 

Eoute  Misc.  Doc.  no.  /.54.  (i  Conff..  £  Ses».,  p.  542.  from  the  Planter^ 
Sanner  (LoiilBlana),  May  23,  1868.  An  example  of  the  manner  In 
vhlch  the  Klan  was  reported  by  the  Southeru  new&papera.        f;iS6S] 

There  is  much  excitement  among  the  negroes  and  even  some 
of  the  white  folks,  all  over  Attakapas,  about  the  Ku-Kluxes 
that  have  lately  appeared  in  this  country-.  I  am  not  supersti- 
tious, and  will  not  tell  you  what  I  believe  about  these  strange, 
ghostly  appearances,  but  will  give  you  some  general  items  and 
JTjmors. 

The  negroes  have  entirely  deserted  one  prairie  in  Attakapas 
since  the  election,  having  been  run  out  by  the  Ku-Kluxes. 

The  negroes  of  Lafayette  parish  were  lately  nearly  all  of 
them  preparing  to  leave,  the  K.  K.  K.'s  having  frightened  them 
cvcr>'  night,  and  carried  off  a  carpet-bagger  from  Illinois.  One 
negro,  a  big-talking  radical,  somewhere  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin,  was  lately  carried  off  by  these  confederate  ghosts,  at 
night,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

A  night  traveler  called  at  the  negro  quarters,  somewhere  In 
Attakapas,  and  asked  for  water.  After  he  had  drunk  three 
blue  buckets  full  of  good  cistern  water,  at  which  the  negro  was 
much  astonished,  he  thanked  the  colored  man  and  told  him 
he  was  vcr>'  thirsty,  that  he  had  travelled  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  was  the  best  drink  of 
water  he  had  since  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  The 
negro  dropped  the  bucket,  tumbled  over  two  chairs  and  a  tabic, 
escaped  through  a  back  window,  and  has  not  since  been  heard 
from.     He  was  a   radical  negro. 

White  men  on  white  horses  have  lately  been  seen  sailing 
through  the  air  at  midnight  at  Pattersonville,  Jeanercttc,  and 
at  various  places  all  over  the  southern  part  of  this  State. 

If  negroes  attempt  to  run  away  from  the  K.  K.  K.'s,  these 
spirits  always  follow  them,  and  catch  them,  and  no  living 
man  hears  from  them  again. 

The  leader  of  this  new  order  is  said  to  be  perfectly  terrible. 
He  is  ten  feet  high  and  his  horse  is  Hftecn.     He  carries  a  lance 
and  a  shield  like  those  of  Goliath  of  the  Philistines.  .  . 
Attakapas,  May  20,  1868.  K.  K.  K. 
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A  Ku  Klux  Order 

TunftlooA*  (AlatAms),  Independent  Monitttr,  April.  18C8.  Tbk 
oPd«r  WM  wTltteD  hy  RjrU&d  Randolph,  posted  on  Uw  >t»9tB,  uA 
later  publUhed  In  hit  pap«r.  ihe  Monitor.  Wt  o(  Um  order  1«  te 
«71^«r.      Tbe  rest  Iua  no  meaning.  [Utt] 

KU  KLUX 
Hollow  Hell.     Devirs  Den,  Horrible 
Shadows.     Ghostly  Sepulchre. 
Head  Quarters  of  the  Immortal  Ate 
of  the  K.  K.  K.     Gloomy  Month-     Bloody 
Moon.     Black  Night.     Last  hour. 
General  Orders  No.  3. 

Shrouded  Brotherhood!     Murdered  heroes! 
Fling  the  bloody  dirt  that  covers  you  to  the   four  winds'. 
Erect  thy  Goddess  on  the  banks  of  the  Avemus.     Mark  well 
your  foes!     Strike  with  the  rcdhot  spear!     Prepare  Charon 
for  his  task  I  ■ 

Enemies  reform!     The  skies  shall  be  blackened!     A  single 
Star  shall  look  down  upon  horrible  deeds!     The  night  owl 
shall  hoot  a  requiem  oVr  Ghostly  Corpses! 
Beware!     Beware!     Beware! 

The  Great  Cyclops  is  angry!     Hobgoblins  report!     Shears 
and  lash! 

Tar  and  Feathers!     Hell  and  Fury! 
Revenge !      Revenge !      Revenge ! 
Bad  men!     white,  black,  yellow,  repent! 
The  hour  is  at  hand  I     Be  ye  ready  !     Life  is  short !     J.  H. 
S.  Y.  Wl! 

Ghosts!     Ghosts!!     Ghosts!!! 

Drink  thy  tea  made  of  distilled  hell,  stirred  with  the  light- 
ning of  heaven,  and  sweetened  with  the  gall  of  thine  enemies! 


A  Ku  Klux  Parade 

Lesler  and  WIIsod,  Ku  Etux  Kian.  p.  61.      Copyrlsht  18S4,  1906. 
DMd  bj  p«rmis«l0D.      This  parade  was  Id  Pulaakl,  Tennessee. 

£1868] 

N  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,   1867,  the  citizens  of 

Pulaski  found  the  sidewalks  thickly  strewn  with  slips  of  paper 

bearing  the  printed  words:     "The  Ku  Klux  will  parade  the 

streets  tonight."     This  announcement  created  great  excitement. 

The  people  supposed  that  their  curiosity,  so  long  bailed,  would 

now  be  gratified.     They  were  confident  that  this  parade  would 

at  least  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  find  out  who  were  the 

Ku  Klux. 

Soon  after  nightfall  the  streets  were  lined  with  an  expectant 
and  excited  throng  of  people.  .  .  The  members  of  the  Klan 
in  the  country  left  their  homes  in  the  afternoon  and  traveled 
alone  or  in  squads  of  two  or  three,  with  their  paraphernalia 
carefully  concealed.  .  .  After  nightfall  they  assembled  at 
designated  points  near  the  four  main  roads  leading  into  town. 
Here  they  donned  their  robes  and  disguises  and  put  covers  of 
gaudy  materials  on  their  horses.  A  sky-rocket  sent  up  from 
some  point  in  the  town  was  the  signal  to  mount  and  move. 
The  different  companies  met  and  passed  each  other  on  the  pub- 
lic square  in  perfect  silence;  the  discipline  appeared  to  be  ad- 
mirable. Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Necessary  orders  were 
given  by  means  of  the  whistles.  In  single  file,  in  death-Hke 
[Stillness,  with  funeral  slowness,  they  marched  and  counter- 
I  marched  throughout  the  town.  While  the  column  was  headed 
North  on  one  street  it  was  going  South  on  another.  By  cross- 
ing over  in  opposite  directions  the  lines  were  kept  up  in  almost 
unbroken  continuity.  The  effect  was  to  create  the  impression 
I  of  vast  numbers.  This  marching  and  counter-marching  was 
kept  up  for  about  two  hours,  and  the  Klan  departed  as  noise- 
lessly as  they  came.   .   . 

The  efforts  of  the  most  curious  and  cunning  to  find  out  who 
I  were  Ku  Klux  failed.  One  gentleman  from  the  country,  a 
;  great  lover  of  horses,  who  claimed  to  know  every  horse  in  the 
county,  was  confident  that  he  would  be  able  to  identify  the 
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riders  by  the  horses.  .  .  During  a  halt  of  the  column 
lifted  the  cover  of  a  horse  that  was  near  him  .  .  and  recog- 
nized his  own  steed  and  saddle  upon  which  he  had  ridden  into 
town.  The  town  people  were  on  the  alert  also  to  see  who 
of  the  young  men  of  the  town  would  be  with  the  Ku  KIux. 
All  of  them,  almost  without  exception,  were  marked,  mingling 
freely  and  conspicuously  with  the  spectators.  Those  of  them  ^ 
who  were  members  of  the  Klan  did  not  go  into  the  parade.       fl 

This  demonstration  had  the  effect  for  which  it  was  desig- 
nated. Perhaps  the  greatest  illusion  produced  by  it  was  ia^ 
regard  to  the  numbers  participating  in  it.  .  .  [Some]  wef^| 
confident  that  the  number  was  not  less  than  three  thousand. 
Others,  whose  imaginations  were  more  easily  wrought  upon, 
were  quite  certain  there  were  ten  thousand.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  number  of  Ku  Klux  in  the  parade  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred.  This  delusion  in  regard  to  numbers  prevailed  wher- 
ever the  Ku  Klux  appeared.   .   . 

The  Klan  had  a  large  membership;  it  exerted  a  vast,  tcrri-  > 
fying  and  wholesome  power;  but  its  Influence  was  never  at 
any  time  dependent  on,  or  proportioned  to,  its  membership.     fiH 
was  in  the  mystery  in  which  the  comparatively  few  enshroude^^ 
themselves.      Gen.  Forest,  before  the  Investigating  Committee. 
placed  the  number  of  Ku  Klux  in  Tennessee  at  40,000,  and  in 
the  entire  South  at  550,000.   .    .   Careful  investigation  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  overshoots  the  mark  in  both  cases^H 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  entire  male  population  of  th^P 
South  were  Ku  Klux,  or  that  even  a  majority  of  them  were 
privy  to  its  secrets  and  in  sympathy  with  its  extremest  mcasurei^ 
To  many  of  them,  perhaps  to  a  majority,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan^ 
was  as  vague,  Impersonal  and  mysterious  as  to  the  people  of 
the  North,  or  of  England.     They  did  attribute  to  It  great 
good  and  to  this  [day]  remember  with  gratitude  the  protectio^H 
it  afforded  them  In  the  most  trying  and  perilous  period  of  thci^^ 
history,  when  there  was  no  other  earthly  source  to  which  to 
appeal.  fl 

One  or  two  illustrations  may  here  be  given  of  the  methods 
resorted  to  to  play  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  negro 


and  others.  At  the  parade  in  Pulaski,  while  the  procession 
wa3  passing  a  corner  on  which  a  negro  man  was  standing,  a 
t^  horseman  in  hideous  garb  turned  aside  from  the  line,  dis- 
mounted and  stretched  out  his  bridle  rein  toward  the  negro, 
ss  if  he  desired  him  to  hold  his  horse.  Not  daring  to  refuse, 
the  frightened  African  extended  his  hand  to  grasp  the  rein. 
As  he  did  so,  the  Ku  Klux  took  his  own  head  from  his  shoulders 
and  offered  to  place  that  also  in  the  outstretched  hand.  The 
negro  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going,  but  departed  with 
a  yell  of  terror.  To  this  day  he  will  tell  you:  "He  done  it, 
suah,  boss.  I  seed  him  do  it."  The  gown  was  fastened  by  a 
drawstring  over  the  top  of  the  wearer's  head.  Over  this  was 
worn  an  artificial  skull  made  of  a  large  gourd  or  of  paste- 
board. This  with  the  hat  could  be  readily  removed,  and  the 
man  would  then  appear  to  be  headless.  Such  tricks  gave  rise 
to  the  belief  —  still  prevalent  among  the  negroes  —  that  the 
Ku  KJux  could  take  themselves  all  to  pieces  whenever  they 
wanted  to. 

Some  of  the  Ku  Klux  carried  skeleton  hands.  These  were 
made  of  bone  or  wood  with  a  handle  long  enough  to  be  held 
in  the  hand,  which  was  concealed  by  the  gown  sleeve.  The 
possessor  of  one  of  these  was  invariably  of  a  friendly  turn  and 
offered  to  shake  hands  with  all  he  met,  with  what  effect  may 
be  readily  imagined. 

A  trick  of  frequent  perpetration  in  the  country  was  for  a 
horseman,  spectral  and  ghostly  looking,  to  stop  before  the 
cabin  of  some  negro  needing  a  wholesome  impression  and  call 
for  a  bucket  of  water.  If  a  dipper  or  gourd  was  brought  it 
was  declined,  and  the  bucket  full  of  water  demanded.  As  if 
consumed  by  raging  thirst  the  horseman  grasped  It  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.  He  held  it  there  till  every  drop  of  the  water  was 
poured  Into  a  gum  or  oiled  sack  concealed  beneath  the  Ku  Klux 
robe.  Then  the  empty  bucket  was  returned  to  the  amazed 
negro  with  the  remark:  "That's  good.  It  is  the  first  dnnk 
of  water  I  have  had  since  1  was  killed  at  Shiloh.'*  Then  a  few 
words  of  counsel  as  to  future  behavior  made  an  Impression  not 
easily  forgotten  or  likely  to  be  disregarded.     Under  ordinary 
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circumstances  such  devices  arc  unjustifiable.  But  in  the  pe- 
culiar state  of  things  then  existing  they  served  a  good  pur- 
pose. It  was  not  only  better  to  deter  the  negroes  from  theft 
and  other  lawlessness  in  this  way  than  to  put  them  in  the  peni- 
tentiary; but  it  was  the  only  way,  at  this  time,  by  which  thcv 
could  be  controlled.  The  jails  would  not  contain  them.  The 
courts  could  not  or  would  not  try  them.  The  policy  of  tbfl 
K!an  all  the  while  was  to  deter  men  from  wrong  doing.  It 
was  only  in  rare  exceptional  cases,  and  these  the  most  aggra* 
vatedf  that  it  undertook  to  punish. 


House  Mtac.  Doc.  no.  12.  j/  Cono 
Louisiana  Radical. 


Influence  in  the  Elections 


Staiement  of  i 
tl8G9] 


•I 


There  were  numerous  secret  political  organizations  of  th^B 
democratic  part}'  throughout  the  parish,  [New  Iberia]  known™ 
.    .   as  the  "Ku  Klux  Klans,"  whose  objects  were  to  intimi- 
date the  republicans  and  prevent  them  from  voting  at  al(fl 
unless  they  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket.     These  organ- 
izations were  armed  with  fire-arms  and  patrolled  the  parish 
night  and  day.  committing  murders  and  outrages  upon  the 
republicans,  and  produced  such  terror  and  alarm  among  the 
frcedmen   and  others  belonging  to  the  republican  party  that 
it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  hold  meetings.  .  .     It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  distribute  republican  tickets  among  the  voters  of 
the  parish  without  danger  of  being  mobbed  and  killed.  .  fl 
Witness  knows  of  a  great  many  freedmen  who  were  republi- 
cans, and  who  desired  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  who  were, 
by  violence,  fraud,  and  intimidation,  compelled  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket.   .   .     Before  and  on  the  day  of  the  election 
the  principal  roads  in  the  parish  leading  to  the  different  places 
of  voting  were  patrolled  by  armed  men  of  these  Klans  for  tt 
purpose  of  intercepting  republicans  going  to  vote;  and,  in  ma 
instances,   plantations  where   freedmen  were  employed  were 
guarded  by  armed  men  to  prevent  the  freedmen  from  going 
to  the  polls. 
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Negro  Officials  Ordered  to  Resign 

Ku  flux  Report,  South  Carolina  testimony,  p.  109€.  [1871] 

K.  K.  K. 

Headquarters;  Ninth  Division,  S.  C, 
Special  Orders  No.  3,  K.  K.  K. 

*'Ignorance  Is  the  curse  of  God."  For  this  reason  wc  are 
determined  that  the  members  of  the  legislature*  the  school  com- 
missioner, and  the  county  commissioners  of  Union  shall  no 
longer  officiate.  Fifteen  {15)  days'  notice  from  this  date  is 
therefore  given  and  if  they,  one  and  all,  do  not  at  once  and 
forever  resign  their  present  inhuman,  disgraceful,  and  out- 
rageous rule,  then  retributive  justice  will  as  surely  be  used  as 
night  follows  day. 

Also.  "An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God."  For 
this  reason,  if  the  clerk  of  the  said  board  of  county  commis- 
lioners  and  school  commissioners  does  not  immediately  re- 
nounce and  relinquish  his  present  position,  then  harsher  meas- 
ures than  these  will  most  assuredly  and  certainly  be  used. 

For  confirmation,  reference  to  the  orders  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  the  Union  Weekly  Times  and  Yorkville  Enquirer  will 
more  fully  and  completely  show  our  intention. 

A.  O.,  Grand  Secretary. 

March  9,   1871. 

Ku  Klux  Discipline 

JTk  KSux  lUjK>rt,   South  Carolina  teetlmoay,  p.   436.      A  negro's 
MAtement  [1871] 

They  came  to  my  door  and  they  said  "Hey  I"  I  was  asleep. 
They  called,  *'Hey,  hey!'*  My  wife  says,  *'Lcwis  listen."  .  . 
"What  arc  you  doing  there?"  I  says;  and  they  said,  "By 
Christ,  come  out;  I  will  show  you  what  I  am  doing."  .  . 
and  I  got  up  and  sat  on  the  bed,  with  my  legs  hanging  out,  and 
peeped  out  .  .  They  says,  "Lewis,  by  Christ,  arn't  you  going 
to  get  up  and  open  the  door?"  .  .  I  spoke  and  said,  "What 
do  you  want:  do  you  want  to  whip  me?"  I  have  done  noth- 
ing to  be  whipped;  .  .  He  says,  "By  Christ,  open  the  door; 
I  will  tcU  you  by  Christ,  what  I  am  to  whip  you  for."     I 


hung  down  my  bead  and  studied,  and  said,  ''I  have  dooe  notb- 
inf;  to  be  whipped  for:  and  I  dan*c  think  I  can  open  the  door." 
My  wife  jumped  up  to  open  the  door;  they  said,  "Open  the 
door.  Adeline :"  .  .     They  said.  "Lewis,  >-ou  get  up  and  come 
out/'     .  .     After  so  long  a  time  I   ment  to  the  door.    . . 
Then  one  come  running  right  up  to  me,  a  great  big  fdlow  . . 
he  says,  "Come  down  on  the  ground,  by  Christ,  among  yoar 
friends  r*      I  says,  "I  can  do  that  and  let  the  trouble  be  over 
wrth;  short  or  long,  let  it  be  ovtr  with,"  and  out  on  the  ground 
I  went.      Says  he,  "How  did  you  vote?**     I  says,  "I  voted  the 
radical  ticket/'     "You  has,  sir?"  he  says.     I  says,  "Yes,  sir." 
"Well,  by  Christ,"  says  he,  "Ain't  you  had  no  instruction?" 
I  says,  "I  can't  read,  and  I  can't  write,  and  I  can't  much  more 
than  spell."     .  .     I  says,  "How  can  a  black  man  get  along 
without  there  is  some  white  gentleman  or  other  with  them? 
We  go  by  instructions.     We  don't  know  nothing  moch."     **0) 
by  Christ,"  says  he,  "you  radicals  go  side  by  side  with  one 
another,  and  by  Christ  us  democrats  go  side  and  side  with  one 
another."     I  says,  "I  can't  help  that."     He  says,  "You  can't 
by  Christ"     I  says,  "No  sir;  1  can't."     He  says,  "Well,  sir, 
arc  you  going  up  in  the  morning  to  see  to  your  crop,  and  go 
to  work?"     I  says,  "Just  as  quick  as  I  get  my  breakfast  I 
am  going."     He  says.  "Is  you  tending  to  your  crop?"     I  says, 
"Yes,  I  am."     He  says,  "Is  there  any  grass  in  your  crop?" 
I  says,  "Yes,  a  little;  according  to  the  chances,  I  had  a  little 
grass  there."     He  says,  "By  Christ,  you  have  got  to  tend  to 
the  crop."     I  says,  "I  am  tending  to  it."     I  says,  "When  I 
get  out  of  corn  and  out  of  meat  both,  and  anybody  has  got 
com  and  meat,  I  jump  out  and  work  for  a  bushel  of  com  and 
a  piece  of  meat,  and  work  until  I  get  it."  ^  .    .  I  says,  "Whal 
do  you  want  to  whip  me  for?     I  have  done  nothing."     "Comi 
out  in  the  road."  he  says.     I  stopped  and  studied  and  hung 
down   my   head.     "I   can't  study  up  nothing,"   I   said,   "for 
what  you  ought  to  whip  me."     They  said,  "You  didn't  think 
about  this  when  you  voted  the  radical  ticket."     One  of  them 
threw  a  pistol  right  up  here  under  my  chin,  and  one  grabbed 
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inc  by  the  sleeve,  and  he  says,  "You  must  come."  I  says,  "I 
can  come  without  holding,  I  reckon,  but  it  is  mighty  hard  to 
take  a  whipping  for  nothing;  the  gentleman  on  the  plantation 
.  .  says  I  am  a  good  hand;  .  .  and  anybody  that  wants  to 
know  whether  I  am  a  good  hand  or  not  needs  no  more  than 
to  go  and  look  at  my  crop."  He  says  .  .  "Get  in  the  road 
and  march,*'  and  in  the  road  I  went.  They  took  me  up  the 
road  pretty  near  to  the  edge  of  the  woods;  .  .  Says  he,  "Off 
with  your  shirt."  I  says,  "What  do  you  all  want  to  whip  me 
for;  what  have  I  done?"  "By  Christ,"  he  says,  "Off  with 
your  shirt;  if  you  don't  you  shall  go  dead.  We  come  from 
Manassas  grave-yard;  and  by  Christ  we  want  to  get  back  to 
our  grave-yard  and  cover  up  before  day,  by  Christ,"  .  .  I 
threw  my  shirt  off.  The  one  talking  to  me  says,  "You  must 
fait  him  forty;"  the  other  says,  "thirty  will  do  him."  He 
says,  "Now  Lewis,  by  Christ,  you  get  down  on  your  knees." 
I  says,  "It  is  hard  to  get  down  on  my  knees  and  take  a  whip- 
ping for  nothing."  Then  I  dropped  down.  He  says,  "By 
Christ,  don*t  you  get  up  until  we  get  done  with  you."  They 
set  to  work  on  me  and  hit  me  ten  or  fifteen  licks  pretty  keen, 
and  I  raised  up.  "Get  down,"  he  says;  "if  you  ever  raise  up 
again  you'll  go  dead  before  we  quit  you."  Down  I  went 
again,  and  I  staid  down  until  they  got  done  whipping  me. 
Says  he,  "Now,  by  Christ,  you  must  promise  you  will  vote  the 
democratic  ticket?"  I  says,  "I  don't  know  how  I  will  vote;  it 
looks  hard  when  a  body  thinks  this  way  and  that  way  to  take 
a  beating."  .  .  "You  must  promise  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  or  you  go  dead  before  we  leave  you,"  he  says.  Then 
I  studied  and  studied.  They  gathered  right  close  up  around 
mc.  "Come  out  with  it  —  come,  out  with  it,  by  Christ." 
Then  I  says,  "Yes,  sir,  I  reckon  so."  .  .  Well,  after  I  told 
them  that,  they  said,  "By  Christ,  now  get  up  and  put  on  your 
shirt."  .  .  ]  stopped  and  studied,  and  had  to  put  on  my 
shirt.  "Now,"  he  says,  "by  Christ,  you  go;  we  arc  done  with 
you;  .  .  if  you  let  it  get  out  you  must  go  dead  for  it  all;  I 
will  come  back."  I  says,  "Yes,"  and  back  I  went  to  my  house, 
and  off  they  went. 


4.     THE  KLANS  OUTLAWED 


Anti-Kuklux   Statute 

Act€  of  Aiabama.  186S,  p.  444.  The  other  reconstructed  states  passed 
similar  taws.  For  federtd  lesislatlon  see  the  Enforcement  Acts, 
pp.  102-123.  [18€8] 

Whereas,  There  is  In  the  possession  of  this  General  Assembly 
ample  and  undoubted  evidence  of  a  secret  organization  in  many 
parts  of  this  State,  of  men  who,  under  the  cover  of  masks  and 
other  grotesque  disguises,  armed  with  knives,  revolvers  and 
other  deadly  weapons,  do  issue  from  the  places  of  their  rendez- 
vous,  in  bands  of  greater  or  less  number,  on  foot  or  mounted 

■  on  horses,  In  like  manner  disguised,  generally  in  the  late  hours 
of  the  night,  to  commit  violence  and  outrages  upon  peaceable 
and  law-abiding  citizens,  robbing  and  murdering  them  upon 
the  highway,  and  entering  their  houses,  tearing  them  from  their 
homes,  and  the  embrace  of  their  families,  and  with  violent 
threats  and  insults,  inflicting  on  them  the  most  cruel  and  in- 
human treatment;  and  whereas,  this  organization  has  become 
a  widespread  and  alarming  evil  in  this  commonwealth,  disturb- 
ing the  public  peace,  ruining  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  in  many  places  overriding  the  civil  authorities, 
defying  all  law  and  justice,  or  evading  detection  by  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  and  with  their  hideous  costumes;  therefore 

■  Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  .  .  That  any  person  appearing 
away  from  his  home  by  night  or  by  day,  in  company  with 
others,  or  alone,  wearing  a  mask,  or  disguised  in  other  cos- 
tume, or  both,  shall  be  held  guilt>'  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

K  Sec.  2.  .  .  Any  such  [disguised]  person  .  .  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  his  disguise  shall  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  evil  intent  and  of  his  guilt,  and  on  conviction  shall  be 
fined  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  peniten- 
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dary  not  less  than  Ave  yean  nor  mon  dua  twenty  yean  at  tht 
dUcretjon  of  the  court  trying  the  same;  and  aoy  one  who  ibij 
shoot,  or  in  any  way  kiU  or  wound  such  person,  while  under 
the  cover  of  such  disguise,  and  while  in  the  art  of  committing, 
or  atiempting  or  otherwise  to  commit  such  violence  or  trespass, 
shall  not  he  held  guilty  before  the  law  of  any  offGnse  against 
such  person  or  the  State^  or  be  made  to  sufier  any  penalty  for 
such  act. 

Sec.  3.  .  .  If  any  person  or  persons  to  disguised,  or  widi* 
oat  disguise,  shall  unlawfully  and  with  force,  demolish,  poll 
down,  or  destroy  by  fire  or  otherwise,  or  begin  to  demolish, 
pull  down,  or  set  fire  to,  or  destroy  any  church,  or  chapel,  or 
meeting  house,  for  religious  worship,  or  school  house,  or 
other  building  used  or  intended  for  educatiocnl  purposes, 
or  any  other  building  used  for  private  or  public  uw. 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  thafl 
twent>'  yean,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same.  . 

Sec.  6.  •  -  [If]  any  magistrate,  to  whom  any  complaint  ts 
made,  or  designated  in  section  five  of  this  act.  or  any  sheriH 
or  other  officer,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perfonn  the  doty 
required  of  such  magistrate  or  officer,  by  this  act,  shall,  on 
conviction,  thereby  forfeit  his  office,  and  shall  be  fined  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars. 


Martial  Law  in  Tennessee 

Senate  Doc.  nc.  SOS.  S7  C<m|r-.  f  Smt^  p^   lift.      ProelaiBstlaa 
GoTemor   Brownlow.  Jaan&ry   2S.   ISO.      TUs  caZlliic  oat  of 
mllltlA  rewilted  la  Ihe  overthrov  of  (to  »»''»iT  pmraiaiTl  at  cbe 
polla  and  the  eestral  orsanisaUon  of  tke  Kiaa  tbaa  tttaadad.  [IttSf 

^Whereas,  there  exists  in  middle  and  west  Tennessee  law- 
less bancb  who  set  at  defiance  civil  law,  and  in  certain  localities 
render  it  impossible  for  civil  officcn  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
State;  and  whereas,  those  masked  villains,  called  Ku-KJux,  af« 
taking  prisoners  from  jails  and  hanging  them  without  trial, 
and  are  abducting  passengers  from  railroad  trains  and  notify- 
ing conductors  of  Northern  birth  to  leave  the  State,  thus  hav- 
*mg  driven  four  conductors  from  one  road,  .    .   and  whereas,. 
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certain  ambitious  men  have  made  incendiary  speeches,  advising  "^ 
the  overthrow  of  the  State  government,  thereby  encouraging 
these  bands;  and  whereas,  certain  rebel  newspapers  have  en-  kr 
couraged  these  men  by  denying  the  existence  of  the  Ru-Klux 
by  ridiculing  their  acts,  and  failing  to  condemn  them;  and 
whereas  the  legislature  has  amended  the  militia  law  and  given 
jnc  authority  to  meet  such  outrages:  Now,  therefore,  1,  Wil- 
liam G.  Brownlow,  governor  of  Tennessee,  do  call  upon  all 
good  and  loyal  citizens  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  State  guards* 
be  mustered  into  service,  and  aid  in  suppressing  lawlessness. 
Those  enrolling  in  east  Tennessee  will  be  transported  to  Nash- 
ville and  armed  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  James 
A.  Cooper. 

Another  proclamation  will  be  duly  issued  designating  the  ' 
counties  in  which  I  shall  declare  martial  law,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  set  aside  civil  law  and  turn  over  offenders  to  the 
military  to  be  tried  and  punished  summarily.  These  outrages 
have  been  long  borne,  but  the  executive  is  not  to  be  cajoled  or 
trifled  with.  The  citizens  are  warned  against  harboring  any 
Ku-KIux.  The  governor  will  make  the  guards  numerous  and 
effective  enough  to  make  middle  and  west  Tennessee  as  orderly 
and  quiet  as  east  Tennessee  is  today. 


'i 
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XIII 
THE  UNDOING  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

~A  YEAR  before  Georgia  was  finally  reconstructed  the  un- 
doing of  Reconstruction  began  with  the  re-enfranchise- 
«nent  (1869)  of  cx-Con federates  in  Tennessee  and  the 
consequent  transfer  of  the  state  government  to  them.  The 
border  states  began  to  go  Democratic  in  1870  and  in  that 
year  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  returned  to  the  control 
of  the  Conservative  whites,  while  Georgia  followed  a 
year  later.  The  Ku  Klux  movement  greatly  aided  in 
the  recovery  of  these  states,  and  also  assisted  the  whites 
in  the  other  states  to  regain  control  of  the  while  counties; 
so  that  after  1871  although  the  reconstructionists  held 
seven  state  governments,  within  those  states  they  control- 
led only  in  the  black  counties,  the  majorities  from  the 
black,  districts  overcoming  the  majorities  from  the  white 
counties. 

As  the  Reconstruction  governments  grew  more  corrupt 
the  better  class  of  whites  deserted  the  Radical  party,  leav- 
ing only  from3,ocx)to5,ooowhites,principallyofiicehold- 
crs,  in  each  state  to  organize  and  control  the  blacks.  Sym- 
pathy for  the  South  grew  in  the  North  and  the  Democrats 
carried  several  states.  But  the  Southern  Radicals  were 
now  greatly  aided  by  the  Enforcement  laws  and  by  Fed- 
eral contra!  of  elections.  Disputed  elections  and  dual 
governments  were  always  decided  in  favor  of  the  Radi- 
cals. Consequently  by  1874  the  whites  were  exasperated 
to  the  point  of  rebellion.  In  this  year  there  was  a  rev- 
olution in  Louisiana,  ^  and  revolutionary  elections  in  Ala- 
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bama,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  gave  control  to  the  whites. 
These  successes  were  made  possible  only  by  the  use  of 
extreme  methods  by  the  whites  —  intimidation,  force,  so- 
cial and  business  ostracism,  purchase  of  votes,  drawing 
the  color  line,  discharge  from  employment,  forced  resig- 
.-■  nations,  the  "shot  gun  plan,"  and  "Rifle  Clubs."  Most 
of  these  were  simply  carpetbag  methods  adopted  by  the 
whites,  but  the  whites  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  hav- 
ing the  support  of  the  Federal  troops  and  marshals,  and 
in  not  being  able  to  use  fraud  in  counting  ballots.  Con- 
servative intimidation  checked  Radical  intimidation  and 
made  it  possible  for  a  few  thousand  negroes  in  each  state 
to  vote  with  the  whites.  The  disputed  election  of  1876 
gave  the  opportunity  to  the  Southern  whites  to  make  a 
"bargain"  by  which  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  South  in  return  for  the  election  of  Hayes.  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Florida  then  drove  out  the  Rad- 
ical officials.  The  South,  now  "solid,"  proceeded  to 
eliminate  the  negro  from  politics  by  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tion and  registration  laws,  and  other  methods  that  the 
Radicals  had  used,  and  by  new  schemes,  until  finally  the 
negro  vote  was  either  suppressed  or  brought  mainly  under 
Democratic  control.  Meanwhile  individual  amnesty 
acts  and  the  Amnesty  Act  of  1872  restored  the  franchise 
to  most  of  the  whites.  The  use  of  the  army  in  elections 
was  forbidden  by  law  in  1878  and  1880.  No  appropria-fl 
tions  were  made  for  deputy  marshals  at  elections,  and  in 
1894  the  statutes  providing  for  Federal  supervision  of 
elections  were  repealed.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  aided  in  the  undoing  of  Reconstruction  Acts  by 
interpreting  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
as  applying  to  violations  by  states,  not  by  individuals. 
Consequently  the  Enforcement  Acts  were  gotten  out  of 
the  way.    The  Civil  Rights  Act  was  also  declared 
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relate  to  matters  not  under  the  control  of  Congress.  So 
within  eight  years  after  the  initiation  of  the  Congressional 
plan  of  Reconstruction,  all  of  the  carpetbag  and  negro 
State  governments,  though  strongly  supported  by  the 
Washington  administration,  gave  place  to  control  by  the 
whites;  and  within  another  eight-year  period,  the  most  ^ 
important  of  the  Enforcement  laws  were  declared  un- 
constitutional or  were  repealed,  and  the  Federal  control 
of  state  affairs  ceased  to  a  great  extent. 

During  the  twenty  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the    , 
Reconstruction  rule,  the  negroes  had  little  political  influ- 
ence except  when  used  by  one  faction  of    Democrats 
against  another.    The  Black  Belt  continued  to  decline 
industrially  and  the  white  counties  to  prosper.     Morally  «/ 
and  economically  there  was  a  separation  of  the  blacks  into 
classes  —  a  few  made  great  advance,  others  little  or  no 
progress,  and  some  retrograded.       Negro  religion  and    ^' 
negro  education  slowly  improved;  in  both,  the  blacks  re- 
mained to  some  extent  under  Northern  direction,  the 
Southern  whites  being  unable  to  regain  influence  to  any 
appreciable  degree. 

The  complete  ousting  of  the  negro  from  politics  for  the  ^ 
time  being  has  been  accomplished  in  several  of  the  South- 
ern states  by  new  constitutions  which  impose  as  qualifica- 
tions for  suffrage,  long  residence,  registration,  payment 
of  poll  tax,  and  property  holding  or  ability  to  read.  In 
order  to  exclude  but  few  whites  certain  temporary  con- 
trivances were  used  called  the  "Grandfather,"  "Under- 
standing," "Old  Soldier,"  and  "good  character"  schemes. 
Few  negroes  could  comply  with  these  temporary  qualifi- 
cations which  have,  except  in  North  Carolina,  ceased  to 
operate,  so  that  theoretically  the  races  are  now  equal  be- 
fore the  suffrage  laws,  though  most  of  the  blacks  are  shut 
out.     It  seems  impossible  to  get  a  case  before  the  Supreme 


Coon  in  which  the  fundameotal  question  may  be  del 
ci4cd.  This  disiranchising  movement,  which  began  inl 
MonKippi  in  1890  and  was  continued  in  South  CaroUoa 
T895,  Louisiana  1898,  North  Carolina  1900,  Alabama 
and  Virginia  1901,  was  caused  mainly  by  the  practice  of 
the  Republicans  in  reorganizing  the  negroes  in  districts 
in  which  the  whites  were  divided  and  selling  their  sup- 
port to  one  of  the  factions  or  tr>*ing  to  elect  a  negro  can- 
didate, and  by  the  custom  of  the  Democratic  politicians 
in  the  Black  Belt  to  make  use  of  negro  votes  to  keep  that 
section  predominant  in  politics.  The  elimination  of  the 
negro  vote  has  caused  the  transfer  of  political  power  from 
the  whites  of  the  black  counties  to  the  whites  of  the  white 
coontieSf  a  situation  that  prevailed  in  most  of  the  South- 
em  states  before  1861. 
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I.     CONDITIONS  IN  1874 


"Meet  Brute  Force  with  Brute  Force" 

Atlanta  (Q«orgla)  yews,  Septetnber  10,  1874.  In  Hoaae  Report  no. 
26J.  |5  OQHff..  £  Beta.,  p.  767.      BdUorlal.  [1ST4] 

Let  there  be  White  Leagues  formed  In  every  town,  village  and 
hamlet  of  the  South,  and  let  us  organize  for  the  great  struggle 
which  seems  inevitable.  If  the  October  elections  which  are  to 
be  held  at  the  North  arc  favorable  to  the  radicals,  the  time 
will  have  arrived  for  us  to  prepare  for  the  very  worst.  The 
radicalism  of  the  republican  party  must  be  met  by  the  radicalism 
of  white  men.  We  have  no  war  to  make  against  the  United 
States  Government,  but  against  the  republican  party  our  hate 
must  be  unquenchable,  our  war  Interminable  and  merciless. 
Fast  fleeting  away  is  the  day  of  wordy  protests  and  Idle  appeals 
to  the  magnanimity  of  the  republican  party.  By  brute  force 
they  are  endeavoring  to  force  us  into  acquiescence  to  their  hid- 
eous programme.  We  have  submitted  long  enough  to  indigni- 
ties, and  it  is  time  to  meet  brute-force  with  brute-force.  Every 
Southern  State  should  swarm  with  White  Leagues,  and  wc 
should  stand  ready  to  act  the  moment  Grant  signs  the  civil- 
rights  bill.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  till  radicalism  has  fettered  us 
to  the  car  of  social  equality  before  we  make  an  effort  to  resist  it. 
The  signing  of  the  bill  will  be  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
jouthem  whites.  It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves,  it  is  our  duty  to 
our  children,  it  is  our  duty  to  the  white  race  whose  prowess  sub- 
dued the  wilderness  of  this  continent,  whose  civilization  filled  it 
with  cities  and  towns  and  villages,  whose  mind  gave  it  power 
and  grandeur,  and  whose  labor  imparted  to  It  prosperity,  and 
sehose  love  made  peace  and  happiness  dwell  within  its  homes, 
x>  take  the  gage  of  battle  the  moment  it  Is  thrown  down.  If  the 
white  democrats  of  the  North  are  men,  they  will  not  stand  Idly 
by  and  see  us  borne  down  by  northern  radicals  and  half-barbar- 
ous negroes.  But  no  matter  what  they  may  do,  it  is  time  for  us 
t^  We  have  been  temporizing  long  enough.  Let 
387 
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DOftficm  radicals  onderatand  that  military  sopcnrinaa  oi  vmA 
ern  elections  and  the  civil-rights  bill  mean  war,  thst  war  meam 
bloodshed,  and  that  we  arc  terribly  in  earnest,  and  even  thcf, 
fanatical  as  they  are,  may  retrace  their  ttcps  before  it  is  too  htc 
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Whereas  the  republican  party  of  Alabama,  for  years  past, 
has  distinctly  made  and  tendered  to  the  people  of  this  State  an 
open,  square  isne  of  race;  and 

Whereas  the  tendencies  of  the  doctrines,  teaching  and 
rices  of  said  party,  as  more  recently  illustrated  and  cvit 
by  the  passage  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  what  is  known 
as  the  civil-ri((htB  bill,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  negroi.  by  reason 
of  his  emancipation,  is  ele>-atcd  to,  and  ought  of  right  to  enjoy, 
social  as  well  as  political  equality;  and 

Whereas  the  white  people  of  the  South  have  sedulously  en- 
deavored to  prevent  this  issue  of  race,  and  in  various  ways 
sought  to  escape  and  avoid  the  said  issue,  well  knowing  the  dire* 
ful  consequences  that  would  follow  it:  and 

Whereas  the  white  people  of  the  South  have  hitherto  for- 
borne, and  hoped  to  escape  the  consequences  thus  hurled  defi- 
antly into  their  faces  by  the  poor  negroes,  at  the  instance  of  the 
thieving  crew  known  as  carpet-baggers,  and  the  more  contemp- 
tible and  infamous  gang  known  as  scalawags,  who,  in  full  riev 
of  this  issue,  have,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  power,  and  spoils, 
sided  with  the  aforesaid  deluded  negroes,  regardless  of  the 
hateful  and  direful  consequences  to  ensue  from  the  passage  of 
•aid  odious  civil-rights  bill,  which  is  the  culmination  of  all 
radical  diabolism. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  suggest  to  our  county  convention 
for  consideration  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolvedf  That  we,  the  people  of  Troy  beat,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests,  our  homes,  oar 


honor,  the  purity  and  integrity  of  our  race,  and  to  conserve  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  accept  the  issue  of  race 
thus  defiantly  tendered  and  foiced  upon  us,  notwithstanding  our 
determination  and  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  it;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  nothing  is  left  to  the  white  man's  party  but 
social  ostracism  of  all  those  who  act,  sympathize  or  side  with 
the  negro  party,  or  who  support  or  advocate  the  odious,  unjust, 
and  unreasonable  measure  known  as  the  civil  rights  bill;  and 
that  from  henceforth  we  will  hold  all  such  persons  as  enemies 
of  our  race,  and  we  will  not  in  the  future  have  Intercourse  with 
them  in  any  of  the  social  relations  of  life. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  democrats  and  conservatives 
of  Pike  County,  with  their  fifteen  hundred  white  majority. 
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Conserratives  Use  Radical  Methods 

Hou^e  Report  no.  2G*.  J.?  Cong.,  i  Sens.,  p.  702.  Republlcaa  state- 
ment.  In  the  elections  at  the  close  of  Reconstruction  th«  Cooaerrar 
tlree  made  use  of  the  methods  formerly  used  agaiiiBt  them.        Clff74] 

It  was  the  advice  of  the  democratic  executive  committee  to  the 
planters  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  colored  men  in  their  employ 
who  voted  the  colored  ticket;  and  also  all  those  who  voted  the 
democratic  conservative  ticket.  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  de- 
termination here,  on  the  part  of  the  native  white  element,  not 
to  submit  to  republican  principles  and  republican  rule.  .  .  Two 
weeks  ago  .  .  Mr.  Price  on  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad 
.  .  said,  "You  republicans  were  not  fairly  defeated.  I  know 
myself  that  on  the  train  on  which  I  was  conductor  on  the  day 
of  the  election,  a  great  number  of  white  men  went  from  Geor- 
gia into  your  State  and  voted  at  three  or  four  different  places 
three  or  four  different  times  on  that  day."  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  interference  of  the  federal  authorities  in  New  Orleans, 
the  republican  administration  would  certainly  have  been  over- 
throwTi  in  the  State  prior  to  the  election.  Military  organiza- 
tions were  being  effected  in  every  part  of  this  State.  In  my 
own  town  military  organizations  organized  and  applied  to  the 
governor  for  arms  under  the  "militia  law,'*  and  he  refused  to 
grant  them.     In  Tuskcgee  and  other  places  in  the  state  arms 
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were  purchased  by  private  subscription*  of  citiiens.  Tuskcgce 
IS  in  Macon  County.  There  were  companies  there  numbering 
about  sixty,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  there  were  white 
military  organizations  all  over  this  State,  because  on  the  day! 
the  go\'emor  was  inaugurated  five  or  six  different  military  or- 
ganizations from  different  parts  of  the  State  were  here  armed 
and  participating,  and  wearing  the  usual  gray  uniforms. 


Whipping  Independents  into  Line 

Opellkm  (Alabama)  Timet.  Jane  6.  October  14.  1874.  CommuBica- 
tlon  algned  "OM  Wlilg."  Toward  the  end  of  Reconstruction  "Inde- 
pendent"  candidates  were  numerouB.  [1874] 

Can  any  man  who  sees  the  coming  storm,  and  who,  by  blood  or 

marriage,  or  adoption,  feels  the  least  possible  interest  In  the 

future  oi  our  starved  and  cursed  land,  refuse  to  strike  hands 

with  his  distressed  fcllowcitizcns  and  join  heart  and  soul  in  this 

their  earnest  endeavor  to  break  the  chains  that  are  now  being 

forged  for  our  captivity  ?     Is  this  hour  of  peril  a  time  when  any 

true  man  can  hide  from  the  draft  made  upon  him  by  commcm 

suffering  and  a  common  threatened  ruin?  Is  not  the  battle  to  be 

fought  this  fall  one  of  common  interest,  and  how  dares  any  man 

cither  to  go  Into  the  enemy's  camp  or  seek  to  lay  his  burden  upon 

the  shoulders  of  another?  .  .  Is  it  not  the  time  when  the  8o,ooo 

white  voters  of  Alabama  should  march  as  men  with  cme  banner 

and  one  voice?  .   .  Men,  now,  who  walk  out  .   .  between  the 

two  contending  parties,  begging  quarters  from  friend  and  foe, 

are  verily  independents,  (  1)  and  deserve  first  to  be  shot  down. 

Such  independent  men  as  these  arc  seeking,  through  cowardly  J 

apprehensions,  to  make  themselves  the  nucleus  of  the  disaffected 

elements  of  the  two  parties,  and     thereby  secure  a  position 


i 


through  cunning  which  they  do  not  have  the  manliness  to  wtflf 
upon  principle.  They  are  reaching  out  their  arms  to  gather 
with  one  from  the  black  fold  and  with  the  other  the  white. 
Perfectly  independent;  independent  of  race,  color,  and  previous 
condition;  independent  of  organization;  independent  of  the  his- 
tory of  consequences  and  results;  independent  of  everything  and 
everybody  except  office  and  the  love  of  self.     Rage  sccmrge, 
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^vastate  plague,  ravage  plague,  ravage  war,  waste  disease,  and 
everybody  sink  if  he  swims.  .    . 

The  protege  of  radicalism,  these  independents,  the  spawn  of 
corruption  or  poverty,  or  passion,  or  ignorance,  come  forth  as 
leaders  of  the  ignorant  or  deluded  blacks,  to  attack  and  plunder 
[ior  avarice,  and  defile  and  deflower  for  passion.  There  may 
fee  no  God  to  avenge  the  South,  but  there  is  a  devil  to  punish 
lindcpcndcnts  without  priestly  benediction,  and  Alabama  will 
liritness  the  ceremony.   .    . 

I  Satan  hath  been  in  the  democratic  camp,  and*  taking  these 
independents  from  guard-duty,  led  them  up  into  the  mountains 
Wnd  showed  them  the  kingdoms  of  radicalism,  his  silver  and 
tgold,  store-houses  and  bacon,  ^  and  all  these  promised  to  give 
if  they  would  fall  down  and  worship  him;  and  they  worshiped 
|lum,  throwing  down  the  altars  of  their  fathers  and  trampling 
fthera  under  their  feet.  .   . 

I  A  square,  brave,  bold  republican,  such  as  was  old  Thad 
Stevens,  we  admire,  and  colored  men  admire  him;  but  one  who 
comes  as  a  ravenous  wolf  under  sheep's  clothing  even  a  negro 
jind  the  devil  most  abhor.  Such  a  Tnan  as  Stevens,  if  taken  in 
battle,  would  be  entitled  to  the  treatment  of  a  soldier  of  war, 
but  those  independents  who  followed  the  Southern  army,  dress- 
ed up  in  confederate  uniform,  plundering  and  preying  upon 
the  remnant  of  subsistence  left  oy  the  army,  were  not  soldiers, 
although  they  wore  the  confederate  regalia,  and  if  taken  by 
either  army  or  citizens,  would  find  no  protection  under  cither 
the  laws  of  God  or  man.  .    . 

Hard  is  life;  but  life  cursed  by  passion,  cursed  by  infidelity, 
cursed  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  by  treason  to  race  and  coun- 
try; cursed  by  Ingratitude;  yea  cursed  by  the  bite  of  radicalism, 
is  a  Gethsemane  of  crucifixion  whose  agony  is  left  without  A 
language.  .  .  The  rule  of  radicalism  Is  the  reign  of  Apollyon, 
Aihtaroth,  AzricI,  Baal,  Belial,  Beelzebub,  Diabolus,  Pluto, 
Pan,  Satan,  Zamlel,  of  black  crook,  and  living,  consuming 
idevil.     Independents  minister  at  his  altar.  .   . 

All  of  the  good  .  .  men  of  Alabama  are  for  the  white  man's 
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party.     Outcasts,  liberals,  liar*,  hand-cuficrs,  and  iraiiori  w 
blood  arc  for  the  negro  party.     Decide  where  you  will  place  { 
yourself  in  November. 


Revolution  in  Arkansas 

Senate  Ex.  Doe.  no.  i5.  ^3  Conff..  i  Bea».,  pp.  7fi.  HT.  (1)  Td^na 
from  V.  V.  Smltfc  to  PtMldcnt  Grant  and  (2)  "extra"  of  Fort  Worth 
Herald.  Earlier  fc  tho  yn&r  Goversor  Baxter  had  been  ousted  b; 
Brooks  but  the  Wasbinf^ton  admlnLstxatlon  bad  replaced  Baxter.  A. 
conatitutlonal  convention  made  a  new  constltuLton.  orders  electlow 
and  A-  H.  Oarlacd  was  cboaen  Roveraor.  Baxter  worked  In  h&r 
mony  with  the  conrentlOD  and  turned  over  the  KovemoMOt  (o  0•^ 
land.  His  llcutenant-sovemor,  V.  V.  Smith,  protested  and  Preil- 
dent  Grant  proposed  to  Congrea  to  eet  up  the  coDsOtattoii  of  INt 
but  It  waa  not  done.  [1974] 

[  I  ]  Little  Rock,  November  t6,  1874. 

His  Excellence  U.  S.  Grant, 

President  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D,  C: 
The  State  government  is  as  completely  overthrown  bv  the 
connivance  of  Elisha  Baxter  as  that  of  Louisiana  was  by  Pcnn's 
militia.      It  is  true  that  the  revolution  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished was  bloodless,  bift  it  is  just  as  effectually  done  as  chough 
it  had  cost  a  thousand  lives.     Baxter  himself  used  the  office 
of  governor  to  organize  the  present  revolutionary  govemmcn'.- 
It  was  perfected  in  all  its  departments,  civil  and  military,  before 
he  abdicated  the  office  and  turned  the  same  over  to  Garland. 
So  long  as  Baxter  occupied  the  office  I  could  not  asstxmc  to 
discharge  its  duties.     When  he  ceased  to  act  as  governor  ht 
yielded  the  office  to  a  person  who  was  the  head  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, which  is  backed  by  a  well-armed  and  thoroughly  or- 
ganized militia.      In  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  advantages 
on  the  part  of  the  Garland  government,  it  would  be  worse  thaa^ 
madness  for  me  to  undertake  to  re-establish  the  overthrown  gov<| 
cmmcnt  by  force  of  arms.     Had  I  been  able  to  do  this  I  shouM 
not  have  called  on  you  for  aid.     k  is  because  1  am  powerless 
that  I  appeal  to  you.     Any  attempt  on  my  part  to  re-establish 
the  government  under  the  constitution  of  1868,  withoi>t  your 
recognition  .    .  would  result  in  embroiling  the  dtizens  of  the 
State  in  a  sanguinary  conflict.     Before  the  life  of  any  citizen 
of  the  State  is  sacrificed,  I  desire  to  know  from  you,  who  arc 


the  arbiter  between  Garland  and  myself,  whether  I  will  be 
regarded  as  the  executive  of  a  lawful  government,  or  as  being 
guilty  of  treason  against  it.  If  you  have  no  authority  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  to  restore  a  government  to  its  lawful 
officers,  from  whom  it  has  been  wrested  by  revolution  and 
treachery,  instead  of  by  actual  conflict  of  arms  and  bloodshed, 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

V.  V.  Smith,  Governor. 


I 


I 


[a]  THE  HERALD,— EXTRA. 

Fort  Smith,  Tuesday,  Nov.  17,  1874. 

78,000  against  24,000. 

Trouble  again!  Baxter  out  I  Garland  In  I  Baxter's  lieutenant- 
governor,  V.  V.  Smith,  proclaims  himself  governor. 

78,000  people  say  that 

GARLAND  IS  GOVERNOR  I 

It  now  remains  for  that  78,000  people  to  sustain  Garland 
and  the  free  voice  of  the  people. 

Let  the  people  be  true  to  themselves.  Let  them  come  up 
like  men,  if  needs  be,  and  stand  by  their  colors.  The  Garland 
government  is  the  people's  government.  Baxter,  his  lieutenant- 
governor,  V.  v.  Smith,  and  their  Bourbon  allies  must  be  sup- 
pressed. If  it  be  war,  let  it  be  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife 
to  the  hilt,  if  they  force  us  to  it,  in  defense  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  the  officers  elected  under  it.  Now  is  the  time;  and  if 
Garland  will  have 

V,  V.  SMITH 
and  his  followers  arrested,  tried  by  drum-head  court-martial 
and  shot;  that  done,  go  for 

CLAYTON.  DORSEY, 
and  their  abettors,  then  we  will  be  rid  of  the  great  curse,  and 
Arkansas  will  be  free. 

Stand  true  to  the  new  constitution,  to  Garland,  and  to  the 
whole  State  ticket  elected  under  it. 

WE  MUST  BE  FREEl  —  5iV:  semper  ryrannu! 


2.    THE  MISSISSIPPI  REVOLUTION 


A  Revolution  not  a  Political  Campai^ 

MiitUiippi  EtcctUm  of  iS75.  p.  1144.      Extract  from  the  Abcrde«ai 
Examiner.    October    7.      Editorial.  [1S7&I 

The  republican  journals  of  the  North  made  a  great  mistake  in 
regarding  the  present  campaign  in  Mississippi  in  the  light  oi  a 
political  contest.  It  is  something  more  earnest  and  holy  than 
that  —  it  is,  so  far  as  the  white  people  and  land-owners  are 
concerned,  a  battle  for  the  control  of  their  own  domestic  affairs; 
a  struggle  to  regain  a  mastery  that  has  been  ruthlessly  torn 
from  them  by  selfish  white  schemers  and  adventurers,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  Ignorant  horde  of  another  race  which 
has  been  as  putty  in  their  hands,  molded  to  our  detriment  and 
ruin.  I 

The  present  contest  is  rather  a  revolution  than  a  political 
campaign  —  It  is  the  rebellion,  if  you  see  fit  to  apply  that  term, 
of  a  down-trodden  people  against  an  absolutism  imposed  by 
their  own  hirelings,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  wc  will  cast  it  off 
next  November,  or  cast  off  the  willfully  and  maliciously  ignorant 
tools  who  eat  our  bread,  live  in  our  houses,  attend  the  schools 
that  we  support,  come  to  us  for  aid  and  succor  in  their  hour  of 
need,  and  yet  are  deaf  to  our  appeals  when  we  entreat  them  to 
assist  us  in  throwing  off  a  galling  yoke  that  has  been  borne  until 
further  endurance  is  but  the  basest  of  cowardice.  .  . 

We  favor  a  continuance  of  the  canvass  upon  the  broad  and 
liberal  basis  that  has  heretofore  characterized  it;  that  is,  wc 
favor  appealing  to  the  negro  by  cver>'thing  good  and  holy  to 
forsake  his  idols  and  unite  with  us  in  ridding  the  State  of  a 
sway  that  wc  despise;  but  at  the  same  time  that  we  extend  the 
olive-branch  and  plead  for  alliance  and  amity,  wc  should  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  great  and  all-powerful  weapon  that  is  in  our 
control;  we  should  not  falter  in  the  pledge  to  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  to  discharge  from  our  employ  and  our  friendship 
forever,  every  laborer  who  persists  in  the  diabolical  war  that 
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kas  been  waged  against  the  white  man  and  his  interests  ever 
^nce  the  negro  has  been  a  voter. 


*Color-line"  in  Politics 


Boute  Report  no.  SCo,  43  Cono.,  2  Seas.,  p.  31. 
U.  H.  Miller,  formerly  minister  to  Bolivia. 


Statement  of  Judge 
11575] 


THINK  1  understand  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  terra 
Scok>r-line/*  as  understood  in  this  State.  For  some  years  after 
K  war  the  white  citizens  of  Mississippi  made  an  earnest  effort 
D  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  condition  of  affairs,  and 
ndertook  to  assimilate  themselves  with  the  negro-voting  pop- 
ilation,  and  they  endeavored  to  hold  out  every  inducement  to 
lat  class  to  discard  all  questions  of  mere  condition  originating 
rom  color,  and  in  conventions,  both  State  and  county,  for  the 
(omination  of  public  officers  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  they  put 
pon  our  tickers  colored  men  for  various  political  positions. 
i'his  efiort  was  continued  for  six  years,  but  met  with  no  suc- 
css.  It  became  a  well-recognized  fact  that  every  colored  man 
rho  permitted  his  name  to  be  put  upon  the  ticket  of  what  was 
ailed  either  the  democratic  or  conservative  party,  was  imme- 
liately  ostracised  by  his  own  race ;  and  no  matter  what  had  been 
he  previous  position  with  his  race  and  party  of  any  such  indi- 
ridual,  the  acceptance  of  such  a  nomination  resulted  in  his 
icing  immediately  discarded  by  the  party.  After  many  un- 
occcssful  efforts  in  that  direction,  a  feeling  grew  up  in  the 
ommunity  that  it  was  impossible  to  conciliate  that  clement; 
bat  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  conciliation  were  insur- 
nountablc;  that  the  prejudices  of  that  race  were  continually 
mploycd  against  the  whites  by  appeals  made  to  them  by  what 
ire  generally  known  as  carpet-baggers,  political  adventurers, 
tnd  some  of  the  worst  elements  of  our  race.  These  appeals 
^erc  made  to  them  upon  the  ground  that  the  whites  were  their 
natural  enemies.  Exaggerated  statements  were  constantly 
Dade  to  them  of  the  cruelties  and  punishments  that  had  been 
bflicted  upon  them  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  slavery;  that 
he  democratic  or  conservative  party  would  ultimately  reduce 
■ttm  to  a  condition  of  slaver)',  and  that  their  only  safety  was  In 


strictly  adhering  to  the  repuhlican  party.  Every  element  of 
discord  that  could  possibly  be  imagined  by  these  people  wis 
constantly  kept  before  them,  and  the  result  was  that  in  every 
election,  State,  county,  and  municipal,  for  a  series  of  yean  the 
net»roes  were  voted  almost  in  solid  mass  and  almost  even  carried 
to  the  polls  as  if  in  military  array,  each  body  under  its  leaden 
and  subordinates,  where  they  would  remain  until  whole  columni 
were  voted,  the  leaders  handing  to  each  voter  his  ticket  as  hf 
Mood  by  the  ballot-box  to  deposit  it,  and  in  many  cases  the  I 
leader  depositing  the  ballot  himself.  This  condition  of  things 
produced  what  is  known  as  the  "color-line."  The  "color-line" 
means  that  the  whites  of  this  State  have  become  satisfied  that  it 
is  useless  further  to  attempt  to  coalesce  with  the  negro  element 
in  voting;  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  thzt 
class  of  the  community  is  incapable  of  properly  administeting 
the  duties  of  any  office  for  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  tfait 
therefore  it  has  been  determined  for  the  future  that  none  but 
white  men  will  be  nominated  or  voted  for  office  by  persons  who 
favor  the  color-line  in  this  State;  but  that  with  no  intention  of 
depriving  the  colored  citizens  of  the  right  of  franchise,  or  of 
any  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  or  its  amend- 
ments, or  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
.  .  They  feel  that  they  arc  driven  to  the  "color-line^'  by  ihtM 
fact  that  the  colored  element  has  adhered  to  such  a  line  ever 
since  they  were  invested  with  the  rights  of  citizens. 


'The  Black  Color-line" 

Columbus  (Mlsslwlppi)  Preas,  August  7, 1615,  ta  SenaSe  Xiae.  Doc  no. 
i5.  4-f  Conff..  :i  Best.,  p.  583.  A  Republican  paper^  repreeeoting  Uxe 
antl-sdm I nlBt ration  element  ri87o] 

Let  him  dispute  it  who  docs,  it  is  no  less  true  that  there  «r« 

within  the  republican  ranks  scores  of  colored  men  who  are  just^ 

as  determined  to  establish  a  color-line  and  run  no  body  but« 

colored  men  for  office,  as  there  are  of  white  men  who  are  bent 

on  establishing  a  white  line.  M 

In  the  earlier  days  of  republicanism  in  the  South,  when  it 

felt  itself  weak  and  in  peril,  it  was  the  habit  of  the  party  ta 


select  the  best  men,  regardless  of  color,  for  all  positions.  By 
Ithis  cxiurse  the  party  became  strong  and  successful,  and,  year 
lafter  year,  swept  on  to  victory.  Then  it  became  known  to 
'unscrupulous  men  of  both  colors  that  the  voting  mass  of  the 
republican  party  being  ignorant,  an  appeal  to  their  prejudices 
upon  the  question  of  race  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  considerable 
political  capital  for  the  person  who  resorted  to  this  base  meas- 
ure. The  most  unprincipled  of  white  mcn»  men  who  were  about 
to  be  dropped  out  of  the  party  because  of  dishonesty  or  lack  of 
brains,  readily  seized  this  new  device  to  prolong  their  unworthy 
political  existence.  Swcll-hcadcd  colored  men  who  had  gotten 
a  little  taste  of  office  in  the  way  of  road-overseers  or  beat-con- 
stables immediately  aspired  to  seats  in  the  legislature  or  the 
county  offices,  and  applying  the  argument  that  colored  men  did 
the  voting  and  colored  men  should  have  the  offices,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  molding  and  fastening  a  sentiment  which,  widening 
and  deepening,  has  finally  brought  the  republican  party,  not 
only  oi  the  South  but  of  the  nation,  up  to  the  very  verge  of 
destruction. 

The  grand  anthem  of  victory  that  swept  across  the  land  in 
1868  and  1869  swelled  the  voices  of  the  republican  majorities 
in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  In  Georgia,  North  Car- 
oL'na,  and  Virginia.  Where  are  these  States  to-day?  Gone, 
irretrievably,  across  the  dark  line  and  arrayed  in  hostile  attitude 
with  the  opposition.  What  lost  the  States?  Ignorance  and 
corruption  in  office,  and  dissension  in  our  own  ranks  caused  by 
unprincipled  men.  Last  fall  all  the  great  republican  States  of 
the  North,  one  by  one,  crossed  over  to  the  enemy  and  took  up 
arms  against  us.  What  drove  them  from  us?  The  scandal 
and  disgrace  brtxight  upon  the  national  part>'  by  the  shameless 
and  corrupt  management  in  many  of  the  Southern  States. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs  in  the 
South,  none  has  been  so  fruitful  as  the  persistent  force  of  the 
argument  that  colored  men,  because  colored,  should  have  their 
proportion  of  offices,  and  the  carrying  out  of  that  proposition, 
regardless  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  in  conventions 
and  elections. 
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Let  U9  take  for  example  our  State  convention  of  two  ycin 
«go.  The  colored  delegates  came  into  the  convention  hying 
down  the  ultimatum  that  at  least  three  out  of  the  scvcsi  State 
officers  should  be  colored  men.  They  were  not  particular  who 
they  should  be,  just  so  that  coloring  matter  of  the  skin  was  of 
the  proper  hue.  This  was  the  ultimatum.  To  enforce  this 
demand  came  Warren  County  —  notorious,  unfortunate  di*- 
tracted  Warren  —  puffed  up  with  vanity  over  her  five  thousand 
majority,  swaggering  with  the  Intoxication  of  absolute  color 
supremacy.  Warren  County  came  bristling  with  pistols  and. 
led  by  the  gallant  Furlong  —  the  last  of  the  white-skins  that 
had  been  compelled  to  loose  his  leech-like  hold  upon  the  con- 
vention assembled,  tearing  the  costly  furniture  of  the  Stitt 
with  their  boot  heels,  and  brandishing  their  pistob  in  tlie  teed 
of  the  convention.  Messrs.  Davenport,  Crosby,  and  FuHoog 
swore  they  would  disrupt  the  republican  party  If  it  didn't  nom- 
inate T.  W.  CardoTO  for  superintendent  of  public  education. 
The  black-liners  bullied  the  convention  and  carried  their  point. 
Cardoso  was  nominated  and  Pease  was  defeated,  to  the  ever- 
lasting shame  of  the  party,  and  to-day  Cardozo  hangs  Itke  a 
miU-«tone  about  its  neck,  sinking  it  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
mire. 

Warren  County  went  home  and  made  a  dean  sweep  of  the 
count>-  officers  for  the  black-liners,  and  to-day  scores  of  their 
ignorant  dupes  lie  buried  in  the  ditches.      Crosby,  the  sberiA. 
is  a  fugitive:  a  white-leaguer  occupies  his  place;  and  Darenpoft 
and  the  rest  are  hunted  down  like  sheep-dogs,  while  the  poor  1 
miagaided  colored  republicans  of  that  county  dare  oot,  nponfl 
tbeir  lives,  assemble  in  a  political  gathering;  and  when  d»r" 
nest  election  comes  they  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  deep,  daik 
abyss  of  rain  which  they  tbcmsclres  have  dag. 

Warren  County  is  but  an  example  of  the  acvcnl 
States  $hax  hare  been  rerohibonlzed  and  gone  orer  to  tibe  i 
my.     It  is  but  an  example  of  what  wiO  bccooic  of  the  Scate  of 
Missasstppi  if  the  sarxK  counsels  which  have  pfanged  her  ic 
dcaoiatian  and  de$p«ir.  an  aDoved  to  prerul  ■  the  ocber^ 
loftheState.     The  same  cbas  of  adriaets  cdat  m  oearfr . 


the  counties.  .    .  They  will  tell  you  to  vote  for  your  own 
_color  or  die  in  the  attempt.     They  will  tell  you  that  white 
publicans  are  only  such  for  office.     They  will  have  you  rush 
into  an  issue  of  race  against  race  and  plunge  the  county  into 
rife  and  bloodshed  if  they  perchance  might  ride  safely  upon 
le  surging  waves  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  countrymen  to 
Ipositions  of  profit. 

We  have  uttered  this  warning  voice  more  to  acquit  ourselves 
I  of  a  solemn  duty  to  our  many  colored  friends  who  arc  ignorant 
'  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  than  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stay 
the  sweeping  tide  that  is  bearing  us  onward  to  destruction.  Let 
the  sober,  thinking  colored  men  ponder  it  well,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  and  the  party 
may  yet  be  saved  and  live  to  bless  them,  and  their  children  after 
them,  with  the  sweet  reign  of  peace,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen  and  citizens.  Let  them 
refuse  to  listen,  and  the  end  is  not  far  in  the  future. 


Spirit  of  the  Mississippi  Press 

iastiti^i    Election    of    lifirt.    \\    leo.       Bxtrarts    from    MiaelsBlppI 

nnpApera.  r«ad  by  Senator  Morton  In  tbe  U.  S.  Senate,  Jannary 

19,  1876.    Bach  paragraph  Is  from  a  different  newspaper.        [1874) 

Call  it  what  you  please.  Some  call  it  the  color-line.  It  loolcs 
to  us  like  the  white-line.  It  shall  be  seen  who,  in  this  emerg- 
ency, can  choose  to  stand  with  the  negroes  as  against  the  whites. 
Mark  them. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  color-line  as  a  principle,  a  necessity, 
and  a  policy. 

As  a  principle  it  means  that  property,  intelligence,  and  in- 
tegrity enjoy,  of  right,  a  superiority  over  poverty,  ignorance 
and  duplicity:  for  which  reason,  as  an  abstract  principle,  it  has 
our  hearty  endorsement. 

Rally  on  the  color-line,  boys,  beyond  the  platform,  every  man 
to  his  color  and  colors,  and  make  these  negro  pretenders  to 
gwem  this  great  county  come  down,  else  put  *em  down.  What 
do  the  young  men  say  to  the  old  man's  bartlc-cry  in  this  politi- 
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cal  campiign:     '^Sccp  acrots  die  platform,  bon,  and  go  h 


cm. 


Already  do  wc  sec  signs  m  our  Sutc  of  the  good  eiectt  of , 
the  color  line.     Prior  to  its  ofganizatiao  dbcn  was  no  bar 
or  unity  of  action  among  the  whites.     The  negroes  liad 
fected  tbeir  race  in  orgaiiizatiam  and  were  able  to  contml 
politics  of  the  State.     The  whites,  after  baring  aUanptcd  every 
scheme  to  secure  an  intelligent  govcmmeat  and  a  co-operadon 
of  the  negroes  in  this  bcha 1 1 ,  wisely  gave  it  op  aod  deteiiuincd  to 
organize  themselves  as  a  race,  and  meet  the  ztnc  that, 
presented  itself  for  ten  years.  

The  present  contest  is  rather  a  revdution  than  a  poOtsOl 
campaign ;  it  is  the  rebellion,  if  you  sec  fo  to  ^vply  that  term. 

'*Sboot  him  on  the  spot,**  if  yoa  find  any  ntan  following 
Warner's  suggestions  about  **coaattng  the  votes  and  making 
up  the  return'*  in  the  interest  of  radicalinn. 

Our  colored  democratic  friends  most  not  be  beaten  aiid 
Koffed  at  on  the  day  of  the  election  by  men  oi  their  own  color, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  radicalism.  Let  all  such  disturbers  of  the 
peace  be  shot  on  the  spot  as  a  fit  ponishmem  for  their  disg^ac^ 
ful  conduct. 

Democratic  votes  most  not  be  thrown  out  by  false-hearted, 
scoundrelly  registrars,  work-'mg  in  the  interest  of  the  racfical 
party.  If  this  be  done,  shoot  the  man  who  docs  it  on  tfae 
spot;  and,  our  word  for  it,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world 
will  sustain  you.  Such  a  man  desen-es  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog. 

Much  as  we  deplore  bloodshed,  and  much  as  we  lament  vio- 
lence, we  bclic\-c  that  every  riot  will  carry  a  plain  lesson  to  the 
intelligent  electors  of  Mississippi.  To  put  down  this  riotous 
revengeful  feeling,  we  have  just  got  to  put  donra  the  Ames  ring. 

Just  so  long  as  the  Ames  power  rules  Mls^s^ppi,  just  so 
long  will  white  men  be  compelled  to  sleep  with  guns  bandy  to 
reach. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  companies  that  have  been 
formed  for  defensive  and  protective  purposes  should  come  to 
the  front.  There  are  three  of  them  in  the  city  of  Jackson. 
There  arc  others  in  other  parts  of  Hinds  County.     Let  frill 
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I  others  be  formed  all  over  the  State  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
armed  and  equipped  with  the  best  means  that  can  be  extempor- 
ized for  the  occasion. 


Position  of  a  Southern  White  Republican 


> 


I 


lMiM»i»sippi  Election  of  Ifdo,  p.  51. 
BlmlppI  planter. 


Statement  of  Thomas  Walton,  a 
[1876] 


'he  nature  of  the  organization  among  the  whites  is  just  this: 
that  there  is  a  feeling  among  them  that  the  negroes  arc  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  country  and  expend- 
ing its  money  regardless  of  any  consideration  except  to  pro- 
mote personal  ends,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  support 
each  other  to  a  verj'  large  extent  irrespective  of  the  claims 
of  virtue  and  intelligence;  and  the  whites  are  just  as  determined 
to  hold  together  and  prevent  that  thing  from  being  done. 
They  arc  all  united  except  a  few  persons  who  have  co-operated 
with  the  republican  party,  and  who  .  .  arc  generally  men  who 
hold  office  or  are  candidates  for  office.  That  stale  of  things 
has  brought  great  reproach  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  upon 
every  white  man  connected  with  the  republican  party,  a  re- 
proach which  requires  an  enormous  weight  of  |>crsonal  charac- 
ter to  oppose  and  weigh  down.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fact 
of  a  white  man  being  a  republican  in  the  South,  especially  a 
white  Southern  man,  is  a  surprise  to  every  man  in  the  South. 
It  strikes  ever)'  mind  with  astonishment.  It  is  presupposed,  as 
the  basis  of  an  intercourse  there,  that  a  white  man  is  a  demo- 
crat, and  that  he  belongs  to  this  organization,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prevent  negro  influence  from  controlling  the  country 
locally.  Indeed,  I  may  state  the  case  more  strongly,  and  yet 
not  go  beyond  the  truth.  I  may  say  that  a  white  man  must 
be  very  well  known  in  the  South  for  a  true  gentleman  to  over- 
come the  presumption  which  arises  there  prima  fade  that  he 
must  be  a  rogue  if  he  is  a  republican.  And  I  find  even  here 
in  Washington  [D.  C.]»  when  my  friends  present  me  even  to 
northern  republicans,  there  arc  signs  of  this  same  feeling,  as 
they  always  fee!  it  necessary  to  certify  to  my  character  after 
saying  that  I  am  a  southern  republican. 


» 


Why  the  Republicans  Lost  Mississippi 

Mi»»(»Mippi  Btpction  of  /.S7.>.  p.   1019.       SUtemenl  of  H.  R  Revtii, 
a  Dftcro,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from  MiMtcBlppl.        (iSTfil 

Since  reconstruction,  the  masses  of  my  people  have  been  - . 
enslaved  tn  mind  by  unprincipled  adventurers,  who,  caring  noth- 
ing for  countr)',  were  willing  to  stoop  to  anjthing,  no  matter 
how  infamous,  to  secure  power  to  themselves  and  perpetuate  it 
My  people  are  naturaUy  republicans  and  always  will  be,  but 
as  they  grow  older  in  freedom  so  do  they  in  wisdom.      A  great 
portion  of  them  have  learned  that  they  were  being  used  u 
mere  tools,  and,  as  in  the  late  election,  not  being  able  to  cor- 
rect the  existing  evil  among  themselves,  they  determined,  by 
casting  their  ballots  against  these  unprincipled  ad\*enturers,  to 
overthrow  them;  and  now  that  they  have  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing these  unprincipled  adventurers,  they  are  oi^anizing  f(M*  a 
republican  victory  in  1 876 ;  that  we  will  be  successful  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt.     There  arc  many  good  white  republicans  in 
the  State  who  will  unite  with  us,  and  who  have  aided  us  in 
establishing  ourselves  as  a  people.     In  almost  every  instance 
these  men  who  have  aided  us  ha\'e  been  cried  down  by  the  so- 
called  republican  officials  in  power  in  the  Stale.      My  people 
have  been  told  by  these  schemers  when  men  were  placed  upon 
the  ticket  who  were  notoriously  corrupt  and  dishonest,  that 
they  must  vote  for  them:  that  the  salvation  of  the  party  de- 
pended upon  it;  that  the  man  who  scratched  a  ticket  was  not 
a  republican.     This  is  only  one  ot  the  many  means  these  un- 
principled demagogues  have  die\*ised  to  perpetuate  the  intcl* 
lectual  bondage  of  my  people.     To  defeat  this  policy  at  the 
late  election  men  irrespecti^'e  of  race,  color,  or  party  affiliation 
united  and  voted  together  against  men  known  to  be  incompetent 
and  dishonest.     I  cannot  recognize,  nor  do  the  masses  of  my 
people  who  read  recognize,  the  majority  of  the  officials  who 
have  been  in  power  for  the  past  two  years  as  republicans.     We 
do  not  believe  that  republicanism  means  corrvpticm,  theft,  and 
embezzlement.      These   three   offenses   have   been    prevalent 
anrong  a  great  portion  of  our  office-holders;  to  them  must  be 
attributed  the  defeat  of  the  rcpubUcan  party  in  the  State  if 
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:feat  there  was;  but  !»  with  all  the  lights  before  me,  \ocAl 
upon  it  as  an  uprising  of  the  people,  the  whole  people  to 
out  corrupt  rings  and  men  from  power.     Mississippi  is 
jay  as  much  republican  as  it  ever  was,  and  in  November, 
1876,  we  will  roll  up  a  rousing  majority  for  the  republican 
indidate  for  President.  .  . 
The  great  masses  of  the  white  people  have  abandoned  their 
tility  to  the  General  Government  and  republican  principles, 
id  to-day  accept  as  a  fact  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
[)ual,  and  I  believe  are  ready  to  guarantee  to  my  people  every 
right  and  privilege  guaranteed  to  an  American  citizen.     The 
bitterness  and  hate  created  by  the  late  civil  strife  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  obliterated  in  this  State,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
localities,  and  would  have  long  since  been  entirely  obliterated 
were  it  not  for  some  unprincipled  men  who  would  keep  alive 
■the  bitterness  of  the  past  and  inculcate  a  hatred  between  the 
K^ces,  in  order  that  they  may  aggrandize  themselves  by  office 
"Bnd  its  emoluments  to  control  my  people,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  degrade  them.     As  an  evidence  that  party-lines  in  this  State 
Miave  been  obliterated^  men  were  supported  without  regard  to 
■their  party  affiliations,  their  birth,  or  their  color  by  those  who 
^heretofore  have  acted  with  the  democratic  party,  by  this  course 
giving  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity  that  chey  have  abandoned 
the  political  issues  of  the  past,  and  were  only  desirous  of  in- 
augurating an  honest  State  government  and  restoring  a  mutual 
confidence  between  the  races.   .    .   Had  our  State  administra- 
tion adhered  to  republican  principles  and  stood  by  the  platform 
upon  which  it  was  elected,  the  State  to^ay  would  have  been 
on  the  highway  of  prosperity.     Peace  would  have  prevailed 
within  her  borders,  and  the  republican  party  would  have  em- 
braced within  its  folds  thousands  of  the  best  and  purest  citi- 
zens of  which  Mississippi  can  boast,  and  the  election  just  passed 
would  have  been  a  republican  victory  of  not  less  than  eighty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  majority;  but  the  dishonest  course  which 
has  been  pursued  has  forced  into  silence  and  retirement  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  republicans  who  organized  and  have  here- 
tofore led  the  party  to  victory.     A  few  who  have  been  bold 


caough  to  stand  by  republican  principles  and  coademn  d»- 
lioncsty,  comiptioa  and  incompetency,  ha^t  been  supported  aod 
elected  by  overwhelming  majomics.  If  the  State  administra- 
tkm  had  adhered  to  republican  principles,  advanced  patriodc 
meamireSf  appointed  only  honest  and  competent  men  to  office, 
and  sought  to  restore  coofidcoce  between  the  races,  blood-sbed 
would  have  been  unknown*  peace  would  have  prevailed.  Fed- 
eral interference  been  ontbought  of;  harmony,  friendship,  and 
mutual  confidence  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  bayonet. 

In  conclusion,  let  mc  say  to  you,  and  through  you,  to  the 
great  republican  party  of  the  North,  that  I  dermrd  it  nry  duty. 
in  behalf  of  my  people,  that  I  present  these  facts  in  order 
that  they  and  the  white  people  (their  former  owners)  shodd 
not  suffer  the  misrepresentations  which  certain  demagogues 
seemed  desirous  of  encouraging. 
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"A  Horrible  Disaster" 

AII6Q,  Vhttmbertain'g  Administration,  p.  230.  Statement  of  Gov- 
ernor Cbamberlain.  Repablican.  The  election  bm  judges  of  Whlp- 
per  uid  Mo«e9.  two  aotorlouB  characters,  alleaaled  some  Republl- 
caxM  and  united  the  OonnorvatiTea.  tt>ccember.  1875] 

I  LOOK  upon  their  election  [Whipper  and  Moses  as  judges] 
as  a  horrible  disaster  —  a  disaster  equally  great  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Republican  party.  The  gravest  consequences  of  all 
kinds  will  follow-  One  immediate  effect  will  obviously  be  the 
reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party  within  the  State  as 
the  only  means  left,  in  the  judgment  of  its  members,  for  oppos- 
ing a  solid  and  reliable  front  to  this  terrible  crevasse  of  mis- 
government  and  public  debauchery-.  I  could  have  wished,  as  a 
Republican,  to  have  kept  off  such  an  issue. 


How  to  Escape  Moses  snd  Whipper 

Allen,  Chamberlain's  Administration,  p.  ZZl.  Letter  of  H.  V.  Red- 
field,  oorreepondent  of  the  dactnnatl  Commercial  Used  by  per- 
nLlselon  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Moees  had  been  governor  of  the 
sUte,  1^2-1874.  [Decembttr.  1876] 

A  RUMPUS  has  begun  in  South  Carolina  which  will  end  in  the 
white  people  getting  control  of  the  State,  as  they  now  have 
control  of  Mississippi.  The  means  to  be  adopted  to  over- 
throw negro  rule  in  the  Palmetto  State  may  not  be  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  proved  successful  in  Mississippi,  but  the 
result  will  be  similar.  .  ,  Pick  out  two  of  the  most  notorious 
ward  bummers  in  Cincinnati  —  men  as  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  law  as  a  boy  is  of  astronomy,  men  of  no  standing  in  the 
community,  and  no  character  save  that  of  idleness,  and  ele- 
vate them  to  the  bench  in  two  of  the  most  important  Ohio  cir- 
cuits, Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  for  instance.  How  would 
you  feel  about  it?  The  whites  are  aroused;  the  color 

line  is  drawn;  and  before  long  you  will  hear  of  a  "great  Demo- 
cratic victory"  in  South  Carolina  like  unto  that  in  Mississippi. 
The  Governor  has  refused  to  sign  the  commissions  of  Moses 
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jtad  WiMppcr  opoa  r  ^dHucal 

tku  be  voold  aoc  hnc 
dcct  been  dciBMt  bmb.     Bat  bov  ■ 
IhHtowDC     Tbcir  Mem»  no  cscspc 


J^^PWjgl. 


t  s  to  carry  ofl 
horn  MoKi  and 


cbc  beacb  boc  the  conplete  oitrAxow  of  tkc  tCMillH  pntf  1 


wbkfa  ejected  tbem.    And  that »  vhac  is  < 


»& 


reader,  aod  hope  he  will  nifiBhfr  it  bereafcer,  Loofc  oot  (or 
Duauujoc  gaiof  ia  Sootb  CarafiBa!  For  a  loo^  cinK  the 
whites  baw  vaoied  a  ■■^■'■*  acser  to  liK  op  and  ove^^ 
tiuoir  the  Afrkan  goveramegt  aider  abidi  tfaef  five;  and  oov 
tbcy  hart  it.  Not  a  whhc  Rcpofalkan  in  the  State,  from  the 
Gorcnior  dowTi,  nor  a  Republican  yranaX,  pretendi  to  JostifT 
the  decboB  of  tbcK  actmiuui  omd  to  the  beach. 

The  campaign  in  Sooth  Caroliaa  next  year  viQ  be  rery 
bitter,  if  not  bloody.  The  whites  wtO  now  <lnw  tlic  ^color 
line,"  and  at  the  same  time  throw  all  the  blame  opoa  the  blades. 
Wc  know  what  the  color  fine  means.  If  any  there  are  who 
don*c  comprehend  the  term,  they  can  hare  tight  by  speni£n£ 
a  few  days  in  MiMiai^fn. 


'nie  Fkcndenf 8  Atthudc 


Ch&BbCTlata  et  Soaik  Csroltaa. 


Onat  to  Qovanor 

iJmij  m,  JS7t\ 


n 


Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  Juljr 
and  all  the  enclosures  enumerated  therein,  grring  an  account  of 
the  late  barbarous  massacre  of  innocent  men  at  the  town  of 
Hamburg,  S.  C.  The  views  which  roa  express  as  to  the  duty 
you  ovc  to  yoor  oath  of  office  and  the  citizens  to  secure  to  all 
their  civil  rights,  including  their  right  to  vote  according  to 
the  dictates  oi  their  own  consciences,  and  the  further  duty  of 
the  Executive  of  the  nation  to  give  al]  needful  aid,  when  prop- 
erly called  on  to  do  so,  to  enable  you  to  secure  this  inalienable 
ri^t,  I  fully  concur  in. 

The  scene  at  Hamburg,  as  cruel,  as  blood-thirsty,  wanton, 
unprovoked,  and  as  uncalled  for  as  it  was,  is  only  a  rcpeti- 
txan  of  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  in  other  States  within 
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ic  last  few  years,  notably  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.     Mia- 

sippi  is  governed  to-day  by  officials  chosen  through  fraud 
id  violence,  such  as  would  scarcely  be  accredited  to  savages, 
Buch  less  to  a  civilized  and  Christian  people.  How  long  these 
lings  are  to  continue,  or  what  Is  to  be  the  final  remedy,  the 
It  Ruler  of  the  Universe  only  knows.  But  I  have  an 
>i<ling  faith  that  the  remedy  will  come,  and  come  speedily, 
id  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  come  peacefully.     There  has 

vcr  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  humiliate  the 

3uth;  nothing  is  claimed  for  one  State  that  Is  not  freely  ac- 

>rded  to  all  others,  unless  It  may  be  the  right  to  kill  negroes 

%d  Republicans  without  fear  of  punishment  and  without  loss 

caste  or  reputation.     This  has  seemed  to  be  a   privilege 

rimed  by  a  few  States.  .    . 

Go  on,  and  let  every  Governor,  where  the  same  dangers 
ireaten  the  peace  of  his  State,  go  on  in  the  conscientious  dls- 

irge  of  his  duties  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  proudest 
tizcn,  and  I  will  give  every  aid  for  which  I  can  find  law  or 

isiitutional  power.     A  government  that  cannot  give  protec- 
to  the  life,  property,  and  all  guaranteed  civil  rights  (In 
tiis  country  the  greatest  is  an  untrammeled  ballot)  to  the  citi- 

1$  is,  in  so  far,  a  failure,  and  every  energy  of  the  oppressed 
bould  be  exerted  (always  within  the  law  and  by  constitutional 
Deans)  to  regain  lost  privileges  or  protection. 

Too  long  denial  of  guaranteed  rights  Is  sure  to  lead  to  rev- 
|lution>  bloody  revolution,  where  suffering  must  fall  upon  the 

locent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  .  . 

U.  S.  Grant. 


Rifle  Clubs  and  Artillery  Comp&nies 

Allen.  Vhamherlains  A'jTHinistraiion.  pp.  350.  385.  (1)  H.  V.  Red- 
Beld  In  Cincinnati  Commertial ;  (2)  Letter  of  GoTernor  D.  H.  Cham* 
btrliOn.      Used  by  permlmlOD  of  O.  P.  Patnftm's  Sons.  [1874] 

fl]  The  outsider  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  by  accounts  of  affairB 

re.     He  may  not  understand  the  formation  of  "rifle  clubs," 

'«rt*  learns/'  "artillery  companies,"  among  the  whites.    What 

ry  afraid  of?     They  are  not  afraid  of  any  thing.     Why, 
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then,  this  arming?     The>-  intend  to  carry  this  ejection,  il  h 
is  possible  to  do  so.     Tlie  programme  ro  hive  ""rifle  dubs'* 
alJ  o%'-er  the  State,  and.  while  avoiding  aciual  bloodshed  U 
much  as  possible,  to  so  impress  the  blacks  that  they,  or  «| 
number  of  them,  H-iM  feel  impelled  to  vote  with  the  whites  out 
of  actual   fear.     The  blacks  are  timid  by  nature,   timid  by 
habit,  timid  b)'  education.     A  display  of  force  unnerves  them. 
The  whites  understand  this,  and  an  immense  marching  about 
at  nightt  and  appearance  at  any  Republican  meeting  to  "di- 
vide time/'  is  with  a  view  to  impress  the  blacks  with  the  seiuc 
of  danger  of  longer  holding  out  against  white  rule.     Add  ro 
the  number  they  can  scare,  the  number  they  can  buy,  and  cher 
hope  to  have  enough,  united  with  the  solid  white  vote,  to  gain 
the  day,  elect  Hampton,  and  secure  the  Legislature. 

[2]  I  refer  now  to  the  armed  organizations  which  go  under 
the  names  of  •'Rifle  Clubs."  "Sabre  Clubs,"  and  "ArtiUcn* 
Clubs."  Of  the  exact  extent  of  these  organizations  your  infor* 
mation  is  doubtless  much  more  ample  than  mine;  but  I  think  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  such  organizations  exist  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  and  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
counties  they  embrace  a  large  majority  of  the  white  men  be- 
tween the  ordinary  limits  of  age  for  military  duty,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  both  below  and  above  such  limits.  That  these 
organizations  are  armed,  officered,  drilled,  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  least,  in  the  manual  and  militar>'  mo\*ements  appropri- 
ate to  the  character  oi  their  arms  and  organizations,  and 
obey  the  orders  of  their  officers,  is  clear  in  many  cases,  and  is 
probably  true  in  all  cases.  .  .  That  they  sen^c  as  the  basis 
of  political  organization,  and  under  the  command  and  control 
of  their  officers,  engage  in  political  duties  and  work  is  equally 
clear.  In  fact  a  leading  feature  of  the  present  Democratic 
State  canvass  is  the  constant  attendance  upon  the  Democratic 
meetings  of  these  Clubs,  acting  in  their  organized  character 
and  capacity.  In  no  instance  of  such  Clubs  organized  since 
December  i,  1874,  has  authority  for  their  formation  or  exist- 
ence been  given  by  the  Governor.  [Chamberlain  himself]  nor 
are  any  such  organizations  reported  to  him  officially,  or  in  any. 


^ te^ 


manner  authorized  or  recognized  by  him  as  forming  any  part 
o(  the  military  force  of  the  State. 


"What  is  True  and  What  is  not  True" 

Botilh  Atlantic.  Juno  1S7S.      AddrcRa  of  Ltae  cler^.  bankers,  etc..  of 
CIuDeston  to  the  people  oC  tbe  UnlteJ  States.  [1876] 

For  ten  long,  weary  years  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina 
have  endured  a  condition  of  things  which  any  Northern  Stale 
would  have  been  tempted  to  throw  off  .  .  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  if  it  could  have  been  done  in  no  other  way.  .  .  At 
bst  they  determined,  as  by  a  common  impulse  and  a  natural 
and  uncontrollable  instinct  of  freedom,  to  make  one  supreme 
effort  for  their  freedom ;  but  to  make  it  under  and  within  the 
Uw. 

Those  who  hold  authority  here  having,  through  party  af- 
filiation, access  to  the  highest  organs  of  political  power  in  the 
country  and  to  the  equally  pjowerful  organs  of  the  partisan 
newspaper  press,  have  subjected  this  people  to  the  vilest  mis- 
representations and  to  the  most  cruel  slanders.  Some  of  these 
wc  desire  to  correct: 

//  is  not  true  that  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina  arc 
disloyal  or  dis-affected  to  the  United  States  Government.     .  . 

//  is  not  true  that  South  Carolina,  or  any  of  its  counties, 
is  in  a  state  of  insurrection  or  domestic  violence  against  the 
government  of  the  State,  or  that  law  and  process  cannot  be 
duly  enforced  within  her  territorial  limits,  or  that  there  is  any 
lawful  cause  or  occasion  whatsoever  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  Interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  State  government 
against  the  violence  of  her  citizens. 

//  is  not  true  that  the  white  people  of  the  State  arc  hostile 
to  the  colored  people,  or  have  any  design  or  disposition  to 
abridge  or  Infringe  their  political  or  civil  rights.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  their  conventions  and  in  the  speeches  of  their  candi- 
dates, for  six  years  or  more,  the  most  public  and  solemn  pledges 
have  been  given  that  all  the  rights  of  the  colored  people  shall 
be  respected  and  protected.     .  . 


I 


//  is  not  true  that  the  few  **Riflc  Club»"  in  the  Sure  «t 
"combinations  of  men  against  the  law"  or  that  they  are  » 
gaged  in  "murdering  some  peaceable  dtizcns  and  intiimdating 
others,"  or  that  '*they  cannot  be  contixdlcd  or  suppressed  by 
the  ordinary'  course  of  justice."  .  .  These  clubs  existed  with 
the  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  governor.  Not  one  of 
them  ever  acted  in  defiance  of  law  or  against  the  goi^emmott 
or  constituted  authorities.  The  hostility  to  them  of  Govetnor 
Chamberlain  and  his  coadjutors  is  recent;  tt  is  political  and  is 
designed  to  afiect  the  coming  election. 

//  ij  not  true  that  in  the  recent  race  colTmons  the  white  peo- 
ple have  been  the  aggressors.  Their  forhearancc,  as  in  dw 
Charleston  riot,  the  unpro%-okcd  Camboy  Massacre,  and  the 
still  more  recent  assassination  of  a  white  citizen  in  Edgefidd, 
has  been  wonderful.  Tbe  truth  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  col- 
ored people,  fearing  that  the  day  of  their  power  ts  drawing  lo 
a  dose,  have  cxdied  tbe  ignorant  dupes,  have  supplied  thera 
with  anns.  have  aroioed  chctr  fears  for  the  loss  of  their  Itb- 
erty,  and  have  thus  encoimged  them  to  commit  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. 

We  may  abo  afirm  tome  things  that  are  true: 

//  is  trme  that  cbere  it  ia  tbe  sate  a  zDOflt  acdrc.  eamcst 
excited  canvas  to  ovatbmv  uaiuyi  rule  and  re-establish  hoo-^ 
eat  State  Giimjiwiihi  Tbis  it  a  le^dmate  and  lawful  object. 
irbkb  sboukl  coniBiMi  tbe  synpatby  and  sspport  of  every 
\emx  of  bit  i.ii— l.ij.  It  is  aot  tiCMoa  to  defeat  Chamber- 
XutL,  aor  it  it  Manvcbon  or  doaosic  TOalcnce  to  elect  Hamp- 
too. 

/t  0  mv  tbat  wbOe  Wbifec  Riie  Oabs  are  ordered  by  the 
md  ibc  ftaadnt  «b  ^Hkamd  aad  dopcrsc  tbe  col- 
>>•  •^  tbe  MMe  ftie  albwd  lo  i ■■■■!■  in  organlaatioo 
«f  Aetr  aBaok  aad  to  wtaamd  political  meet- 

anas.     The  object 
CBwyarati  veiy  de- 
wbste  populatioo. 
Vr<  Mf^  wkvbMmiMlirynpieoc  New  York  or  Ms 


thusetts  think  or  do  upon  a  like  application  of  the  bayonet 
licy  to  them  under  such  circumstances? 

Hampton*s  Speech  to  the  Blacks 

Bov*e  Misc.  Dor.  no.  .1/,  part  i.  ^  Conff.,  2  Sen.,  p.  307.      Speech 
at  AbbevlUe.  September  16,  1876.  [1S76J 

FEEL  assured  that  if  the  colored  people  of  the  State  would 
come  out,  and  see  and  hear  for  themselves*  there  will  be  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  like  the  colored  men  of  Abbe- 
ville, that  will  join  the  democratic  party  in  this  State.  1  give 
them  the  word  of  a  man,  who  neither  friend  nor  foe  can  say 
ever  broke  that  word,  that  if  1  am  elected  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  /  shall  be  th^  governor  of  the  ivholc  State;  I  shall 
render  to  the  whole  people  of  this  State  equal  and  impartial 
justice. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  democratic  party  in  Columbia 
IS  one  upon  which  all  can  stand.  Talk  about  putting  the  col- 
ored men  back  into  slavery  or  qualifying  their  suffrages.  .  . 
It  is  against  our  interest  to  do  either  of  these  things,  if  wc 
could.  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  of  the  colored  man  is 
more  valuable  to  us  as  he  Is  than  if  he  was  slave,  because  they 
were  perishable  property,  and,  as  soon  as  they  passed  away, 
it  was  so  much  loss  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 
As  to  qualifying  your  suffrages,  why  that  is  the  very  thing 
your  President  Grant  wants  to  do.  Wc  want  your  votes; 
we  don't  want  you  to  be  deprived  of  them,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
if  the  colored  people  continue  to  join  the  democratic  rank* 
as  they  have  been  doing  thus  early  in  the  campaign,  wc  will 
be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  curtail  their  suffrages.  The 
northern  republicans  thought  it  was  all  right  so  long  as  you 
voted  the  republican  ticket,  but  just  so  soon  as  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  began  to  go  democratic,  they  were  the 
first  to  introduce  a  bill  to  qualify  their  suffrages.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  don*t  want  the  South  to  have  a  chance  to  turn  the 
election  for  the  President.  I  am  not  in  the  big  fight,  however. 
I  am  in  this  little  fight  to  save  South  Carolina,  and  I  tell  you 
upon  my  honor  that  if  you  allow  the  white  people  of  South 
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Carolina  to  go  down  this  time,  you  will  go  down  so  deep  that 
no  plummet  can  ever  reach  you.  If  .  .  the  white  people  of 
South  Carolina,  were  to  leave  you  the  State,  and  give  yoo 
everything,  lands,  houses,  churches,  banks,  you  could  not  \'m 
without  them.  The  only  way  to  brittg  about  prosperity  in  tkti 
State  is  to  bring  the  two  races  in  friendly  relation  together. 
The  Democratic  party  in  South  Carolina  .  .  has  promised  that 
every  citizen  of  this  State  is  to  be  the  equal  of  all;  he  is  to 
have  every  right  given  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  this  State.  This  democratic  party  in  South  Caro- 
lina pledges  itself  to  support  and  accept  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendments  .  .  and  I  pledge  my  faith. 
and  I  pledge  it  for  those  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  ticket  widi 
me,  that  if  we  are  elected,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will  observe, 
protect,  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  colored  man  as  quickly  as 
any  man  in  South  Carolina.  (A  voice,  "That's  right;  tell  them 
that  over  again.")  If  there  is  a  white  man  in  this  assembly, 
because  he  is  a  democrat,  or  because  he  is  a  white  man,  believes 
that  when  1  am  elected  governor  .  .  that  I  will  stand  between 
him  and  the  law,  or  grant  to  him  any  privileges  or  immunities 
that  shall  not  be  granted  to  the  colored  man,  he  Is  mistaken, 
and  I  tell  him  so  now,  that  if  that  is  his  reason  for  voting 
for  me  not  to  vote  at  all. 


A  Man  who  Will  Do  what  he  Promises 

Houae  Misc.  Doc.  no.  SI,  part  i,  44  Conff.,  2  8ea».,  p.  SOS.      Letter  to 
Oeaeral  Hampton.      Many  negroes  voted  for  General  Hampton. 

11876] 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  September  S,  1876. 

Mars  Wade:     Seeing  that  you  are  nominated  for  governor 

by  the  white  people,  and  hearing  that  you  have  promised  thefl 

black  man  all  the  right  he  now  has,  and  knowing  that  you  were 

always  good  and  kind  to  me  when  your  slave,  and  knowing 

that  you  are  a  good  and  kind  man  —  a  man  who  will  do  what 

he  promises  —  I  write  to  say  that  I  will  vote  for  you,  and 

get  all  the  black  men  I  can  to  do  the  same.     I  have  bought  a 

piece  of  land  in  York  County,  and  am  trying  to  make  a  good 
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apport  for  my  family,  which  I  can  do  if  wc  all  had  good 
iws  and  low  taxes.     My  wife,  Flora,  Is  still  living,  and  we 
bavc  but  one  child,  whom  we  wish  to  educate.     Please  write 
DC  in  care  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Robertson,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Your  Friend,  and  former  slave, 

Rev.  Francis  Davie. 


Democratic  Working  Men 

Cluu-leftlon  JouriKil  of  Commerce,  October  2.  8,  and  5,  1876,  In  Bencte 
Jfin.  Doc.  no.  }8.  -M  Cong.,  2  Seas.,  p.  $39.  Sucb  advertleements 
mre  comiaon  after  1874.  [1876] 

■JousEKEEPERS  can  get  their  meats  from  "Democratic  Head- 
Quarters/'  stalls  Nos.  49,  50,  57,  and  58,  Lower  Market. 
Abo,  Nos.  9  and  10,  Upper  Market.  .  .  It  is  not  democratic 
money  alone  we  want,  but  Wade  Hampton  and  reform. 

Daniel  Cooper. 
I  Dederick  Stokien. 

^^^^  John  Stokien. 

To  our  merchants,  wharf-owners,  and  tradesmen  generally: 

The  Workingmen'*  Democratic  Association  are  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  from  100  to  200  able  bodied  men  for  any 
kind  of  work.  Apply  at  their  hall,  Queen  street,  near  Meet- 
Bog,  from  9  to  12  m.,  2  to  6,  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 

I  A  Card 

Until  further  notice  I  will  receive  applications  from  those 
•eeking  employment,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays; 
and  orders  from  employes  for  straight-out  democratic  work- 
tngmen,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  furnish  democrats  with  democratic  labor  at  reasonable 

ages,  to  any  extent  at  a  moment's  notice.     To  employ  rcpub- 

cans  and  starve  democrats  no  longer  pays.     It  is  a  crime,  and 

ill  be  held  to  strict  accountability. 

R.  S.  Tharin, 
75  Broad  Street. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  RECON- 
STRUCTION REGIME 


End  of  Carpetbag  Rule  in  Florida 

Wallace^  Carpet  Bag  Rule  in  Floriila.  p.  342.  WVllacn  supported 
Steanu  and  Uayea.  I>rew  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Kovernor. 
The  "deaJ"  here  was  for  the  returning  Ixmrd  to  give  the  electoral 
Totes  to  Hayes  and  the  state  government  to  the  Democrats.     [1876] 

The  visiting  statesmen  returned  to  the  North  and  the  Florida 
I      lawyers  now  began  to  set  up  for  themselves.     .  .      Filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus,   .    . 
asked  that  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  be  compelled  to  re- 
assemble and  canvass  the  returns  as  sent  up  by  the  County 
Boards  of  Canvassers.     ,   .     The  board,  in  their  first  answer, 
raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court.     .  .     A  per- 
emptory writ  was  issued,  commanding  the  board  to  count  the 
Votes  from  the  face  of  the  returns.     Of  course  there  was  no 
answer  to  any  such  writ,  but  the  conspirators  undertook  to  trifle 
"With  the  court  and  filed  a  protest  instead  of  executing  its  man- 
date.    The  court  then  intimated  clearly  to  the  conspirators 
trhat  they  might  expect  if  its  mandate  was  not  immediately 
obeyed.     The  conspirators,  viewing  the  iron  bars  of  the  prison 
bouse  in  fear  and  trembling,  with  weeping  eyes  returned  and 
tnadc  the  canvass.     The  second  canvass  gave  Drew  195  ma- 
jority over  Steams,  and  the  Hayes  electors  214  over  Tilden. 
The  board  in  this  canvass  threw  out  the  returns  from  Clay 
county  so  as  to  save  the  Hayes  electors.     .  .     [Governor] 
Steams,  looking  back  o\'er  the  hard  labor  of  his  plundering 
-   career,  and  seeing  that  the  packing  of  juries,  the  prostitution 
I  of  the  public  schools,  the  disfranchising  of  whole  counties,  mob 
conventions,    planned    irregularities   in    elections,    the    public 
money  expended  to  get  possession  of  railroads,  and  the  whole- 
sale stuffing  of  ballot  boxes  had  availed  nothing,  still  was  loath 
to  give  up  the  Government  when  he  was  actually  in  sight  of  the 
promised  land.     He  called  a  consultation  of  the  Ring  chiefs 
at  the  City  Hotel  and  required  to  know  from  them  whether 
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they  would  support  him  should  he  maintain  that  he  was  Gov- 
ernor, the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. With  one  voice  they  a]]  answered  yea  I  The 
understanding  was  that  all  the  colored  people  in  the  surround- 
ing country  should  he  notified  that  Steams  would  be  inaugu- 
rated on  the  day  set  apart  by  the  constitution,  and  they  were 
notified  accordingly.  Some  of  the  carpetbaggers  doubted  the 
propriety  of  defying  a  Republican  Supreme  Court,  but  die 
*'Little  Giant"  [L.  G.  Dennis]  declared  if  Steams  did  nor 
hold  on  to  the  Government  he  would  kill  him.  The  day  be- 
fore Drew  was  to  be  inaugurated  Stearns  saw  many  strange 
faces  in  Tallahassee  among  the  whites,  and  he  began  to  grow 
pale  and  talk  weak.  The  "Little  Giant"  now  seeing  that 
Steams  was  about  to  yield  up  the  ghost,  went  out  and  filled 
himself  with  the  red  beverage  of  hell  and  came  to  the  hotel 
to  murder  him,  and  he  would  have  attempted  to  do  so,  if  he 
had  not  been  locked  in  a  room  and  detained  until  he  fell  asleep. 
In  the  meantime  the  whites  had  made  great  preparations  for  the 
inauguration  of  Drew.  Early  the  next  morning  Drew  and 
Stearns  were  seen  coming  out  of  a  house  together,  as  though 
they  had  been  holding  a  long  consultation.  The  whites  were 
on  hand  from  Georgia  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  confiding  frecdmen  came  also  to  see  the 
inauguration  of  Stearns.  Drew  seems  to  have  made  it  all  right 
with  Steams  or  Steams  with  Drew;  and  Steams  procured  a 
team  and  drove  into  the  country  while  Drew  was  inaugurated. 
The  whites  had  stationed  in  an  old  cotton  storehouse  close  by 
the  capitol,  between  three  and  five  hundred  men,  armed  with 
repeating  rifles,  with  the  intention  of  slaughtering  the  men 
who  might  attempt  to  inaugurate  the  defeated  candidate. 
Everything,  however,  passed  off  quietly,  and  the  new  Gov- 
ernor was  inaugurated  amidst  the  shouts  of  thousands  of  glad- 
hearted  people,  both  white  and  black,  who  now  boasted  that 
their  votes  had  done  the  work.  Thus  ended  the  eight  years  of 
carpetbag   famine  and  pestilence. 


Troops  Withdrawn  from  Louisiana 

Annual  Cyclopedia  J8T7.  p.  455,  et  $eQ.  Tb«  whlt««  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decUloa  of  tbe  returning  board  that  gave  the  electoral 
votee  of  Louisiana  to  Hayes  and  the  alate  ofllce»  to  the  Radicals. 
The  White  League  roee  in  arms  and  held  the  state  for  the  Conaerva- 
iWe  sdmlnlstrattoD.  The  friends  of  Hayes  promised  that  the  troop6 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  South.  Meanwhile  President  Grant 
reXuaed  to  recognize  either  claimant.  After  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn the  Pacliard  government  disappeared.  [1877] 

"During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  [1877],  the  two 
governments,^  claiming  to  have  a  legal  basis  tn  I^uisiana,  con- 
tinued nominally  to  exist.  Direct  conflict  was  avoided,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  United  States  military  forces,  with  orders  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  a  disposition  to  await  the  action  of  the 
national  authorities  regarding  disputed  questions  affecting  the 
State.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  government  headed 
by  Mr.  NichoIIs  alone  had  support  from  the  people.  A  large 
number  of  the  leading  business  men  and  clergymen  of  New 
Orleans  joined  in  declarations  of  sympathy  and  support,  and 
numerous  popular  gatherings,  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
gave  voice  of  the  general  sentiment.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
the  courts,  police-stations,  and  arsenals  in  New  Orleans  were 

(peaceably  surrendered  to  the  NichoJls  authorities.  .  . 
Executive  Mansion, 
JVaihingion,  March  i,  iSyy. 
Governor  S.  B.  Packard,  New  Orleans,  La.: 
In  answer  to  your  dispatch  of  this  date,  the  President  directs 
me  to  say  that  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  state  frankly  that  he  does 
not  believe  public  opinion  will  longer  support  the  maintenance 
of  State  Government  in  Louisiana  by  the  use  of  military,  and 
that  he  must  concur  in  this  manifest  feeling, 
h     The  troops  will  hereafter,  as  in  the  past,  protect  life  and 
property  from  mob  violence  when  the  State  authorities  fail; 
but  under  the  remaining  days  of  his  official  life  they  will  not  be 
used  to  establish  or  pull  down  either  claimant  for  control  of  the 
State.     It  is  not  his  purpose  to  recognize  either  claimant, 

C.  C.  Sniffin,  Secretary. 


1.    The  NicboUfl  goreratiieot,  CooBcrv-atlve,  Kod  the  Pscksrd  gorernaeott  Radkal. 
ST 
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Washington,  March  S,  fSy^- 
To  Governor  F.  T.  Nicholls,  New  Orleans: 

The  President  says  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Packard,  Thurv 
day,  notifying  him  that  troops  could  no  longer  be  employed  to 
uphold  either  claimant,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  that  Pack- 
ard would  attempt  any  offensive  operations. 

The  President  sent  the  dispatch  so  that  he  (Packard)  might 
have  lime  to  retire  his  pretensions,  if  disposed.  The  Presi- 
dent says  instructions  have  been  issued  which  cancel  all  orders 
for  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  and  that  neither  you 
nor  Packard  are  bound  to  observe  it;  that  he  means  the  people 
of  Louisiana  are  as  free  in  their  affairs  from  Federal  inter- 
ference as  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  that  there  will  he  no 
disposition  to  interference  with  them,  any  more  than  with  the 
people  of  New  York.  The  President  concurs  with  us  that  you 
immediately  issue  a  proclamation  urging  protection,  anmesty, 
and  peace. 

Being  asked  if  a  posse  executing  process  of  Nicholls'  court 
would  be  interfered  with  by  the  military,  he  replied:  "No 
more  than  in  any  other  State."  Being  asked  if  Nicholls'  of- 
ficers take  possession  of  the  offices  in  the  State  without  mob 
violence,  would  there  be  military  interference,  he  replied  that 
there  would  be  none;  that  the  military'  would  be  used  as  it  had 
been  once  in  New  York,  and  would  be  as  In  any  of  the  States, 
to  overcome  a  mob  too  formidable  for  the  civil  power  or  State 
authorities. 

We  have  submitted  the  foregoing  dispatch,  of  yesterday,  to 
the  President,  who  has  revised  it  with  his  own  hands,  and 
authorizes  us  to  state  that  In  its  present  form  it  is  absolutely 
correct.     [Signed  by  a  Committee  of  Conservatives.] 

On  the  accession  of  President  Hayes,  March  4th,  it  was 
understood  to  be  his  determination  to  withdraw   all  militani' 
interference  from  the  State,  and  allow  the  complications  to  be 
settled  by  the  people  through  such  legal  agencies  as  were  c*M 
tablished.     General  Grant*s  avowed  purpose  of  removing  thc^ 
troops  from  the  State-House  had  been  in  some  way  defeated 


or  prev-cnfed,  and  an  order  issued  to  General  Augur  with  that 
intent  was  never  transmitted;  but  assurances  had  been  given 
that  the  new  President  would  not  continue  the  policy  of  military 
Intervention.  This  understanding  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  through  consultation  between  Mr.  Charles  Foster  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr. 
John  Y.  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  and  General  J.  B.  Gordon,  of 
Georgia,  on  the  other.  The  expectation  raised  by  it  was 
generally  believed  to  have  an  important  effect  in  preventing 
any  persistent  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  completion  of  the  electoral  count  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Electoral  Commission.  The  following  writing.  In  connection 
with  the  understanding,  was  afterward  made  public  by  Mr. 
Brown: 

I  fFashingtott  City,  February  ij,  i8yy. 

■  Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  the  conversation  had  with  you 
yesterday,  in  which  Governor  Hayes*s  policy  as  to  the  status 

.of  certain  Southern  States  was  discussed,  we  desire  to  say  that 

P»e  can  assure  you,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  of  our 
great  desire  to  have  him  adopt  such  a  policy  as  will  give  to  the 
people  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  the  right 
to  control  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  to  say  further,  that  from  an  acquaintance 
with  and  knowledge  of  Governor  Hayes  and  his  views,  we 
have  the  most  complete  confidence  that  such  will  be  the  policy 
of  his  administration. 

Respectfully, 

Stanley  Matthews. 
Charles  Foster. 

[To  Hon  John  B.  Gordon  and  Hon.  J.  Young  Brown. 


Executive  Mansion, 
fVash'xn^ton  City,  April  20,   z^/?. 
Sl»:     Prior  to  my  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dency, there  has  been  stationed,  by  order  of  my  predecessor, 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  building  used  as  the  State- 
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House,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  known  as  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute, a  detachment  of  United  States  infantry.  Finding  thcni 
in  that  place,  I  have  thought  proper  to  delay  a  decision  of  the 
question  of  their  removal  until  I  could  determine  whether  the 
condition  of  affairs  is  now  such  as  to  either  require  or  justify 
the  continued  military  intervention  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  In  my  opinion  there  docs 
not  now  exist  in  Louisiana  such  domestic  violence  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution  as  the  ground  upon  which  the 
military  power  of  the  National  Government  may  be  invoked 
for  the  defense  of  a  State.  The  disputes  which  exist  as  to  the 
right  of  certain  claimants  to  the  chief  executive  office  of  that 
State  arc  to  be  settled  and  determined  not  by  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  but  by  such  orderly  and  peaceable  methods 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State. 

Having  the  assurance  that  no  resort  to  Wolcnce  is  contem- 
plated, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  disputes  in  question  are  to 
be  settled  by  peaceful  methods,  under  and  in  accordance  with 
law,  I  deem  it  proper  to  take  action  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  announced  when  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency.  You  are  therefore  directed  to  see  that  the  proper 
orders  arc  issued  for  the  removal  of  said  troops  at  an  early 
date,  from  their  present  position  to  such  regular  barracks  in 
the  vicinity  as  may  be  selected  for  their  occupation. 

R.  B.  Hayes. 

To  Hon.  George  W.  McCrary,  Secretary  of  War. 


Troops  Withdrawn  from  South  Carolina 

Allen,  ChamhvTlain'8  Adminittration.  p.  479.  New  York  Tiwne»  re- 
port of  a  Cft-binet  meeting  held  April  2.  1876.  Ordftrs  wfir«  l^saed 
«n  April  3  withdrawing  the  troops,  which  was  done'  on  April  10,  and 
on  the  eame  day  the  Chamberlain  administration  disappeared.  For 
the  understand tng  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  troopa  a««  the 
previous  document.  [1877] 

After  freely  discussing  [a  letter  from  Chamberlain],  .  .  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  con- 
stitutional right  to  intrude  the  army  into  the  official  head- 
quarters of  a  State  Government,  except  to  quell  riot  or  sup-. 


I 


press  domestic  disturbance  when  the  Government  of  a  State  is 
powerless  to  protect  itself.  This  exception,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Cabinet,  does  not  now  apply  to  South  Carolina ;  and  the 
determination  of  the  President,  therefore,  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  the  State-House,  was  unanimously  approved,  and 
Secretary  McCrary  was  instructed  to  issue  an  order  in  accord- 
ance with  this  decision.  The  Secretary  was  engaged  this  after- 
noon in  preparing  the  necessary  order,  which  will  probably  be 
promulgated  to-morrow.  .  . 

The  order  will  recite  that  there  being  no  domestic  violence, 
and  no  apprehension  of  any,  the  parties  on  both  sides  having 
given  solemn  pledges  that  none  is  intended,  and  having  an- 
nounced their  intentions  to  amicably  settle  the  dispute  before 
the  Courts,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  alternative  but  to  abstain  from  interference. 
Hampton  and  Chamberlain  were  both  notiHed  of  this  decision 
of  the  Cabinet.  Hampton  had  an  interview  to-day  with  Post- 
master General  Key  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to 
whom  he  reported  his  assurances  that  he  would  not  resort  to 
violence,  but  would  proceed  against  Chamberlain  in  the  regu- 
lar manner  through  the  Courts;  and  until  the  question  can  be 
judicially  settled  he  will  allow  no  interference  with  Chamber- 
lain or  his  supporters  in  their  occupation  of  the  Statehouse. 
Hampton  says  that  as  soon  as  the  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
the  Statehouse  he  will  station  his  own  officers  about  it,  and 
permit  no  one  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Chamberlain  until 
the  controversy  shall  be  regularly  decided  by  due  process  of 
law. 

The  President's  Southern  Policy 

Allen.  ChamberJain's  Adminijttration,  p.  508.      Speech  of  D.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, July  4,  1877.  at  Woodatock,  Connecticut.  [1877] 

What  is  the  President's  Southern  policy?  In  point  of  phys- 
ical or  external  fact,  it  consists  In  withdrawing  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  from  the  points  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Louisiana  where  they  had  been  previously  stationed 
for  the  protection  and  support  of  the  lawful  Governments  of 
'those  States. 
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In  point  of  immediate,  foreseen,  and  intended  conscquenct, 
It  consists  in  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  those  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  substitution  in  their  stead  of  certain  other 
organizations  called  State  Governments. 

In  point  of  actual  present  results,  it  consists  in  the  abaa-" 
donmcnt  of  Southern  Republicans,  and  especially  the  colored 
race,  to  the  control  and  rule  not  only  of  the  Democratic  party, 
but  of  that  class  at  the  South  which  regarded  slavery  as  a  Di- 
vine Institution,  which  waged  four  years  of  destructive  war 
/or  its  perpetuation,  which  steadily  opposed  citizenship  and 
suffrage  for  the  negro  —  in  a  word,  a  class  whose  traditions, 
principles,  and  histor)'  are  opposed  to  every  step  and  featurt 
of  what  Republicans  call  our  national  progress  since  i860. 

In  point  of  general  political  and  moral  significance  it  consists 
in  the  proclamation  to  the  country  and  the  world  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  a  State,  lawfully  and  regu- 
larly expressed,  is  no  longer  the  ruling  power  in  our  States, 
and  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  to  every  State  in  th.s 
Union  of  a  republican  form  of  government  and  of  protection 
against  domestic  violence,  is  henceforth  ineffectual  and  worth- 
less. 


5.    JUDICIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
RECONSTRUCTION  LAWS 


I 


The  Purpose  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

Sfy  Wallace,  p.  36.  OpinloD  of  Justice  MUIer.  In  effect  decides  that 
the  Fourteenth  Am(yndnient  does  not  limit  the  "police"  i>owera  of 
the  states.  [1872] 

[Before  the  adoption  of  the  recent  amendments]  almost  the 
entire  domain  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  States  .  .  laywithin  the  constitutional  and  legislative  power 
of  the  States,  and  without  that  of  the  Federal  government. 
Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  by  the  simple 
declaration  that  no  State  should  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  sKaU  abridge  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  to  transfer  the  security  and  protection  of 
all  the  civil  rights  which  we  have  mentioned,  from  the  States 
to  the  federal  government?  And  where  it  is  declared  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  that  article,  was  it 
intended  to  bring  within  the  power  of  Congress  the  entire  do- 
main of  civil  rights  heretofore  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
States?  .  . 

Such  a  construction  .  .  would  constitute  this  court  a  per- 
petual censor  upon  all  legislation  of  the  States,  on  the  civil 
rights  of  their  own  citizens,  with  authority  to  nullify  such 
as  it  did  not  approve  as  consistent  with  those  rights,  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  The 
argument  we  admit  is  not  always  the  most  conclusive  which 
is  drawn  from  the  consequences  urged  against  the  adoption 
of  a  particular  construction  of  an  instrument.  But  when,  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  these  consequences  are  so  serious,  so  far- 
reaching  and  pervading,  so  great  a  departure  from  the  struc- 
ture and  spirit  of  our  institutions;  when  the  effect  is  to  fetter 
and  degrade  the  State  governments  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
control  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  powers  heretofore  uni- 
versally conceded  to  them  of  the  most  ordinary  and  funda- 
mental character;  when  in  fact  it  radically  changes  the  whole 
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theory  of  the  relations  of  the  State  and  federal  governmcntsi 
to  each  other,  and  of  both  these  governments  to  the  people; 
the  argument  has  a  force  that  is  irresistible. 

We  arc  convinced  that  no  such  results  were  intended  by  the 
Congress  which  proposed  these  amendments,  nor  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  States  which  ratified  them.  .  . 

If,  however,  the  States  did  not  conform  their  laws  to  iti 
requirements,  then  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  article  of  amcnJ- 
ment  Congress  was  authorized  to  enforce  it  by  suitable  legisla- 
tion. Wc  doubt  very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  State 
not  directed,  by  way  of  discrimination,  against  the  negroes  is 
a  class,  or  on  account  of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  pro- 
vision for  that  race  and  that  emergency,  that  a  strong  case 
would  be  necessar)'  for  its  application  to  any  other. 


The  Scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

$t  V.  8.  Reporta.  p,  542.  CasB  of  V.  S.  rx.  CniUtshaaks.  Opinion 
by  Cblef  Justice  Waice.  Follows  tbe  Slaughter  House  cases  In  d<^ 
cfairlns  that  national  legislation  enforclos  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment must  t)e  directed  ajsainst  Tlolatlons  by  states,  not  by  Individ- 
eials.  LOctober.  IS7»I 

The  fourteenth  amendment  prohibits  a  State  from  denying  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  but  this  provision  does  not,  any  more  than  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  and  which  we  have  just  considered,  add  anything 
to  the  rights  which  one  citizen  has  under  the  Constitution 
against  another.  The  equality  of  the  rights  of  citizens  is  a 
principle  of  republicanism.  Ever}*  republican  government  is 
in  duty  bound  to  protect  all  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  principle,  if  within  its  power.  That  duty  was  originally 
assumed  by  the  States:  and  it  still  remains  there.  The  only 
obligation  resting  upon  the  United  States  is  to  see  that  the 
States  do  not  deny  the  right.  This  the  amendment  guaran- 
tees, but  no  more.  The  power  of  the  national  government  is 
limited  to  the  enforcement  of  this  guaranty. 


(First  Enforcement  Act  Unconstitutional 
tt  D,  e.  Heportt.  p.  214.      C&ae  oC  U.  S.  Vi.  Reese.      Opinion  by 
Chief  JuMlce  W&lte.  {October,  187fi] 

RrOHTS  and  immunities  created  by  or  dependent  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  be  protected  by  Con- 
gress. .  .  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  docs  not  confer  the 
right  o(  suffrage  upon  any  one.  It  prevents  the  States,  or  the 
United  States,  however,  from  giving  preference,  in  this  par- 
ticular, to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  another  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  .  . 
The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject  of 
voring  at  State  elections  rests  upon  this  amendment.  .  .  It 
has  not  been  contended,  nor  can  it  be,  that  the  amendment  con- 
fers authority  to  impose  penalties  for  every  wrongful  refusal 
to  receive  the  vote  of  a  qualified  elector  at  State  elections. 
It  is  only  when  the  wrongful  refusal  at  such  an  election  is  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  that 
fcongrcfls  can  interfere,  and  provide  for  its  punishment.  If, 
■therefore,  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  [May  31, 
J 870]  are  beyond  that  limit,  they  are  unauthorized.  .  . 

This  act  .  .  prescribes  rules  not  provided  by  the  laws  of 
the  States.  It  substitutes,  under  certain  circumstances,  per- 
formance wrongfully  prevented  for  performance  Itself.  If  the 
elector  makes  and  presents  his  affidavits  In  the  form  and  to 
the  effect  prescribed,  the  inspectors  arc  to  treat  this  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  specified  requirement  of  the  State  law.  This 
is  a  radical  change  in  practice,  and  the  statute  which  creates 
it  should  be  explicit  in  its  terms.  Nothing  should  be  left  to 
^pjnstruction,  if  it  can  be  avoided.     .  . 

The  elector^  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  is  only 
required  to  state  in  his  affidavit  that  he  has  been  wrongfully 
prevented  by  the  officer  from  qualifying.  There  are  no  words 
of  limitation  in  this  part  of  the  section.  .  .  If  this  statute 
limits  the  wrongful  act  which  will  justify  the  affidavit  to  dis- 
trirolnate  on  account  of  race,  etc.,  then  a  citizen  who  makes 
an  affidavit  that  he  has  been  wrongfully  prevented  by  the  of- 
ficer, which  is  true  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  subjects 


himself  to  indictiTient  and  trial,  if  not  conviction,  because  it 
is  not  true  that  he  has  been  prevented  by  such  a  wrongful 
act  as  the  statute  contemplated;  and  if  there  is  no  such  limi- 
tation, but  any  wrongful  act  of  exclusion  will  justify  the  affi- 
davit, and  give  the  right  to  vote  without  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  prerequisite,  then  the  inspector  who  rejects  the  \'Otc 
because  he  reads  the  law  in  its  limited  sense,  and  thinks  It 
is  confined  to  a  wrongful  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
etc.,  subjects  himself  to  prosecution,  if  not  to  punishment,  be- 
cause he  has  misconstrued  the  law.     .  . 

But  when  we  go  beyond  the  third  section,  and  read  the 
fourth,  we  find  there  no  words  of  limitation,  or  reference  even, 
that  can  be  construed  as  manifesting  any  intention  to  confine 
its  provisions  to  the  terms  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.    That    i 
section  has  for  its  object  the  punishment  of  all  persons,  whOrfl 
by  force,  bribery,  etc.,  hinder,   delay,  etc.,   any   person   from  ~ 
qualifying  or  voting.     In  view  of  these  facts,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  say,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  language  of  the  third 
and  fourth  sections  does  not  confine  their  operation  to  unlaw- 
ful discrimination  on  account  of  race,  etc.     If  Congress  had 
the  power  to  provide  generally  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  unlawfully  interfere  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  without  regard  to  such  discrimination,  the  lan- 
guage of  these  sections  would  be  broad  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Ku  Klux  Act  Unconstitutional 


106  V.  B.  Reports,  p.  G2d. 
J^tlce  WoodB. 


Case  of  V.  S.  ri.  Harris.      Opinion  by 
[October.  1882] 


Every  valid  act  of  Congress  must  find  in  the  Constitution 
some  warrant  for  its  passage.  .  .  It  is  clear  that  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  can  have  no  application.     .  . 

Section  5519,  [a  part  of  Section  2,  of  the  Act  of  April  20,! 
1871],  according  to  the  theory  of  the  prosecution,  and  as  ap- 
pears by  its  terms,  was  framed  to  protect  from  Invasion  by  1 
private  persons,  the  equal  privileges  and  immunities  under  thefl 
laws,  of  all  persons  and  classes  of  persons.  It  requires  no  " 
argument  to  show  that  such  a  law  cannot  be  founded  on  a 
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dause  of  the  Constitution  whose  sole  object  is  to  protect  from 
denial  or  abridgment,  by  the  United  States  or  States,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote. 

It  is,  however,  strenuously  insisted  that  the  legislation  under 
consideration  finds  its  warrant  in  the  first  and  fifth  sections  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  .  .  It  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  language  of  the  first  section  that  its  purpose  also  was  to 
place  a  restraint  upon  the  action  of  the  States.  .  .  The  leg- 
islation under  consideration  finds  no  warrant  for  its  enact- 
ment in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  does  not  leave  this  subject  in  doubt.  When  the 
State  has  been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  its  provisions;  when 
it  has  not  made  or  enforced  any  law  abridging  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  when  no  one 
of  its  departments  has  deprived  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  denied  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  enacted  by  its 
legislative,  and  construed  by  its  judicial,  and  administered  by 
its  executive  departments,  recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of 
all  persons,  the  amendment  imposes  no  duty  and  confers  no 
power  upon  Congress.  .  .  As,  therefore,  the  section  of  the 
law  under  consideration  is  directed  exclusively  against  the  ac- 
tion of  private  persons,  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  their  administration  by  her  officers,  we  are  clear  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  not  warranted  by  any  clause  tn  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  .   . 

Docs  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  warrant  the  enactment  of 
sect.  5519  of  the  Revised  Statutes?  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  does  not.  Our  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
provisions  of  that  section  are  broader  than  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  would  justify.  .  .  If,  therefore,  we  hold  that 
sect.  5519  is  warranted  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  we 
should,  by  virtue  of  that  amendment,  accord  to  Congress  the 
power  to  punish  every  crime  by  which  the  right  of  any  person 
to  life,  property,  or  reputation  is  invaded.     Thus,  under  a 
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provision  of  the  Constitution  which  almply  abolished  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude,  we  should,  with  few  exceptions, 
invest  Congress  with  power  over  the  whxAc  catalogue  of 
crimes.     .   . 

There  is  only  one  other  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  can,  in  any  degree,  be  supposed  to  sus- 
tain the  section  under  consideration:  namely,  the  second  section 
of  article  4.  .  .  But  this  section,  like  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
mcnt,  is  directed  against  State  action.  .  .  It  was  never  sup- 
posed that  the  section  under  consideration  conferred  on  Cwt- 
gress  the  power  to  enact  a  law  which  would  punish  a  private 
citizen  for  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
conferred  by  the  State  of  which  they  were  both  residents,  on 
all  its  citizens  alike. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  unable  to  find  any  constitutional 
authority  for  the  enactment  of  sect.  5519  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. The  decisions  of  rhis  court  above  referred  to  leave  no 
constitutional  ground  for  the  act  to  stand  on. 

Civil  Rights  Act  Unconstitutional 

I&9  V.  B,  Reports,  p.  3.      CiTlI  RlgtatB  Cases.      OpUilOD  by  Justice 
Bradley.  £18S4) 

Has  Congress  constitutional  power  to  make  such  a  law  [Civil 
Rights  Act,  1875]  ?  Of  course,  no  one  wiU  contend  that  the 
power  to  pass  it  was  contained  in  the  Constitution  before  the 
adoption  of  the  last  three  amendments.  .  .  It  is  State  action 
of  a  particular  character  that  is  prohibited.  Individual  rights 
is  not  the  subject-matter  of  the  amendment.  .  .  It  does  not 
invest  Congress  with  power  to  legislate  upon  subjects  which 
arc  within  the  domain  of  State  legislation;  but  to  provide 
modes  of  relief  against  State  legislation,  or  State  action,  ofS 
the  kind  referred  to.  It  does  not  authori/x  Congress  to  crc*  " 
ate  a  code  of  municipal  law  for  the  regulation  of  private  rights; 
but  to  provide  modes  of  redress  against  the  operation  of  Stat< 
laws,  and  the  action  of  State  officers  executive  or  judicial,  when 
these  arc  subversive  of  the  fundamental  rights  specified  in  the 
amendment.      Positive  rights  and  privileges  are  undoubtcdlyj 
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jecured  by  way  of  prohibition  against  State  laws  and  State 
proceedings  aflfecting  those  rights  and  privileges,  and  by  power 
given  to  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such 
■prohibition  into  effect:  and  such  legislation  must  necessarily 
V  predicated  upon  such  supposed  State  laws  or  State  proceed- 
ings, and  be  directed  to  the  correction  of  their  operation  and 
effect     .  .     Until  some  State  law  has  been  passed,  or  some 
State  action  through  its  officers  or  agents  has  been  taken,  ad- 
verse to  the  rights  of  citiiens  sought  to  be  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment*  no  legislation  of  the  United  States 
under  said  amendment  nor  any  proceeding  under  such  legisla- 
tion, can  be  called  into  activity;  for  the  prohibitions  of  the 
amendment  arc  against  State  laws  and  acts  done  under  State 
wrthority.     .  .     It  is  absurd  to  affirm  that,  because  the  rights 
pftf  life,  liberty  and  property  (which  include  all  civil  rights  that 
men  have),  are  by  the  amendment  sought  to  be  protected 
against  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  State  without  due  process 
of  law,  Congress  may  therefore  provide  due  process  of  law 
■  for  their  vindication  in  every  case;  and  that  because  the  denial 
Iby  a  State  to  any  persons,  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
Bis  prohibited  by  the  amendment,  therefore  Congress  may  estab- 
Hish  laws  for  their  equal  protection.     In  fine,  the  legislation 
Iiehich  Congress  is  authorized  to  adopt  in  this  behalf  is  not 
general  legislation  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  but  correc- 
tive legislation,  that  is,  such  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  counteracting  such  laws  as  the  States  may  adopt  or  cn- 
■force,  and  which,  by  the  amendment,  they  are  prohibited  from 
making  or  enforcing,  or  such  acts  and  proceedings  as  the  States 
may  commit  or  take,  and  which,  by  the  amendment,  they  are 
prohibited  from  committing  or  taking.     .  . 

Civil  rights,  such  as  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
Igainst  State  aggression,  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  wrongful 
ftcts  of  individuals,  unsupported  by  State  authority  in  the  shape 
}£  laws,  customs,  or  judicial  or  executive  proceedings.  The 
rrongful  act  of  an  individual,  unsupported  by  any  such  author- 
is  simply  a  private  wrong,  or  a  crime  of  that  individual. 
If  the  principles  of  intercretation  which  we  have  laid 
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down  arc  correct,  as  we  deem  them  to  be  .  .  it  is  clear  that  rh^ 
law  in  question  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  grant  of  legislative 
power  to  Congress  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  .  .  Thlff 
is  not  corrective  legislation;  it  is  primary-  and  direct;  it  take* 
immediate  and  absolute  possession  of  the  subject  of  the  righc 
of  admission  to  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment. It  supersedes  and  displaces  State  legislation  on  the  same 
subject,  or  only  allows  it  permissive  course.  It  ignores  such  leg- 
islation and  assumes  that  the  matter  is  one  that  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  national  regulation.  . .  Conceding  the  major  proposi- 
tion to  be  true,  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  enact  all  necessary 
and  proper  laws  for  the  obliteration  and  prevention  of  slavery 
with  all  its  badges  and  incidents,  is  the  minor  proposition  also 
true,  that  the  denial  to  any  person  of  admission  to  the  accom- 
modation and  privileges  of  an  inn,  a  public  conveyance,  or  a 
theatre,  does  subject  that  person  to  any  form  of  servitude,  or 
tend  to  fasten  upon  him  any  badge  of  slavery?  If  it  does  not, 
then  power  to  pass  the  law  is  not  found  in  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.     .  . 

Wc  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  act  of  refusal 
has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  or  involuntary  ser^'itude,  and 
that  if  it  is  violative  of  any  right  of  the  party,  his  redress  Is  to 
be  sought  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  .  .  No  countenance 
of  authority  for  the  passage  of  the  law  in  question  can  be 
found  in  either  the  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution;  and  no  other  ground  of  authority  for  its  pas- 
sage being  suggested,  it  must  necessarily  be  declared  void,  at 
least  so  far  as  its  operation  in  the  several  States  is  concerned. 
.  ,  The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  ist,  1875,  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  all  citizens  ia 
their  civil  and  legal  rights,"  are  unconstitutional  and  void. 
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6. 


LEGISLATIVE  UNDOING  OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Amnesty  Act  of  1872 

Btaiuteg  at  Large,  vol.  xvli,  p.  142.  [Mar  SZ.  1872] 

Be  U  enacted  .  .  (two-thirds  of  each  house  concurring  there- 
in). That  all  political  disabilities  imposed  by  the  third  section 
of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  removed  from  all  persons  whom- 
soever, except  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  thirty-sixth 
and  thirty-seventh  Congresses,  officers  in  the  judicial,  military, 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  heads  of  departments, 
and  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States. 

Licnitation  on  Use  of  the  Army 


Puftlfc  lAiv>»,  U.  8,  A..  45  Cong.,  2  Sea.,  p,  152. 
propriatlon  Act. 


Rider  to  Army  Ap- 
[Jane  18.  1878] 


Sec.  15.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  posse  comltatus,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
the  laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
such  employment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  act  of  Congress;  and  no  money  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  emploj-ment  of  any  troops  in  violation  of  this  section  and 
any  person  wilfully  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  Bnc  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Army  not  to  be  Used  at  Elections 


Puhiic  Laws.  V.  B.  A..,  k^  Cong..  2  8e*a..  p.  81. 
proprlation  Act. 


That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  act  is  appropriat- 


Rlder  to  Army  Ap- 
[M&y  i.  isao] 
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cd  or  shaU  be  paid  for  the  subsistence,  equipment,  transporta- 
tion, or  compensation  of  any  portion  of  the  Army  of  tbc 
linked  States  to  be  used  as  a  police  force  to  keep  the  peace  at 
the  polls  at  any  electron  held  within  any  State:  Provided. 
That  nothing  in  this  provision  shall  be  ctmstrued  to  prevent 
the  use  of  troops  to  protect  against  domestic  violence  in  each 
of  the  States  on  application  of  the  legislature  thereof  or  of  the 
exrcutivc  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened. 


Federal  Election  Laws  Repealed 

statutes  at   Large,   vol.   rxvitl,   p.   SS.      Tlie  eir«4:t  of  [fals   Act   was 
to  dlioontinue  Federal  stipervtslon  orer  state  elections. 

IFebruary   8,    !8W1 

Be  it  enacted  .  .  That  the  following  sections  and  parts  of  sec- 
tions of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  repealed;  that  is  to  say  of  title  ''Elective 
Franchise"  sections  .  .  [2002,2005-2020]  .  .  relating  to  the 
appointment,  qualifications,  power,  duties,  and  compensation  of 
supervisors  of  election;  and  also  sections  .  .  [2021-2031]  .  . 
relating  to  the  appointment,  qualification,  power,  duties.  And 
compensation  of  special  deputies;  and  also  of  title  "Crimes," 
sections  .  .  [5506,5511-5515,  5520-5523]  .  .  relating  to 
election  of?cnses.  .  . 

Sec.  2.     That  all  other  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  relating 
in  any  manner  to  supervisors  of  election  and  special  d 
marshals  be  and  the  same  arc  hereby  repealed. 


Disabilities  Removed 

Btatutes  at  Latve.  vol.  xxx,  p.  432.  [June  S.  1S98T 

Be  it  enacted  .  .  That  the  disability  imposed  by  section  three 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  incurred  is  hereby  removed. 


7.     RESULTS  AND  LATER  CONDITIONS 


The  Negro's  Heritage  from  the  Carpetbaggers 

Wallmce,  Carpet  Bag  Rule  in  Florida,  p.  346.  [IffSSI 

tTHOUGli  the  carpet-bag  Government  was  overthrown  in 
^876.  a  certain  property  was  bequeathed  to  the  colored  people 
by  the  carpet-baggers  which  has  been  and  still  is  to  a  certain 
ptcnt  very  damaging  and  burdensome  to  them.  They  left 
Ipon  the  minds  of  thousands  of  our  people  the  impression  that 
he  drunkard,  the  thief  or  the  most  ignorant  were  as  fit  to 
leprcsent  them  in  the  government  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
ipright  men  of  the  race.  They  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
liousands  of  our  people  the  idea  that  the  great  privilege  of  the 

tifrage  Is  a  purchasable  merchandise;  that  political  meetings 
id  coni'entions  must  be  run  and  controlled  by  mobs,  .  .  that 
SIC  best  way  to  accumulate  money  and  acquire  an  education 
as  to  spend  their  rime  in  gossiping  in  politics.  The  demoral- 
lation  in  which  our  people  were  left  by  the  carpet-baggers  *s 
gradually  being  wiped  out  by  the  labors  of  the  best  men  and 
•omen  and  by  the  colored  press  of  the  State.  Our  people  are 
becoming  fully  awakened  to  the  necessity'  of  the  proper  educa- 
fon  of  their  children.  The  greater  portion  of  them,  who 
heretofore  spent  their  time  in  going  around  electioneering  for 
he  purpose  of  pulling  carpet-baggers  Into  office  to  the  neglect 
)f  legitimate  and  profitable  occupation,  now  turn  their  attention 
acquiring  property  and  education. 


"A  Hole  in  the  Ballot-box" 

Be%ate  Report  on  iMbor  and  Capital,  testimony,  vol.  Iv,  p.  618. 


Sen. 
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Kte  committee   IISSS).      Statement  of  a  Georgia  negro. 

Whilst  these  bad  politicians  had  possession  of  us»  and  while 

hadn't  been  educated  enough  to  understand  how  those  men 

ere  doing,  we  were  in  trouble,  but  we  came  to  look  .    ,  for 

irselvcs.     We  thought  we  wouldn't  vote  just  as  we  were  told^ 

we  would  search  a  man  and  see  if  he  was  a  reasonable  man. 


whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  Now  many  of 
us  sometimes  support  the  Democratic  candidates  as  well  a$  the 
Republican  candidates,  because  we  believe  that  a  man  who  is  i 
Democrat  here  is  more  honest  than  a  Republican.  .  .  We  don't 
mind  party  lines  at  all  now.  We  arc  looking  out  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  people,  and  we  arc  standing  in  the  field  anJ 
looking  for  the  party  that  will  do  us  the  most  justice.  What 
we  want  is  equal  rights  before  the  law.  .  ,  Some  of  them  arc 
good  men^  and  they  proved  better  men  than  the  Republicans, 
but  still  we  don't  put  the  whole  hog  on  them.  .  .  And,  again, 
we  picked  out  some  men  and  sent  them  to  the  legislature,  and 
those  men  deceived  us,  and  they  made  us  hewers  of  wood  anJ 
drawers  of  water  to  ride  on.  .  .  Still  we  are  deprived  oi  juries 
and  various  things.  ,  .  We  elected  one  tax-collector  and  sent 
one  to  the  legislature,  and  he  staid  there  awhile,  but  the  Demo- 
crats was  in  the  majority,  .  .  and  he  never  came  back  any 
more.  .  .  You  sec  the  Democrats  was  in  a  majority,  and  they 
passed  a  resolution  to  tie  him  up,  and  he  didn^t  exactly  under- 
stand the  resolution,  and  some  of  them  voted  for  the  resolution, 
and  whilst  they  done  that  it  voted  him  out.  .  .  We  are  in  a 
majorit)'  here,  but  you  may  vote  till  your  eyes  drop  out  or  your 
tongue  drops  out,  and  you  can't  count  your  colored  man  In  out 
of  them  boxes;  there's  a  hole  gets  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes 
some  way  and  lets  out  our  votes.  Now,  in  other  ways,  we  hart 
been  getting  along  very  well.  There  was  times  when  the  days 
was  dark;  .  .  Now,  when  the  Democrats  get  hold  of  the  pollst 
all  the  votes  arc  counted,  and  so  we  shall  ask  the  Senator  to 
sympathize  with  us,  that  wc  can  all  step  up  to  the  polls  and  vOt« 
without  men  using  violence;  they  don't  do  it  now.  but  they 
used  to  do  it. 

"Citizenship  Made  the  Negro  a  Man" 

Talbot,  Samuel  Chapman  Armitrtjng,  p.  2fiO.  Letter  of  S.  C.  Arm- 
stroof.  Used  b7  permlsston  of  Ura.  Talbot  and  Doubleday.  Pase 
and  Company.  [ISSTl 

After  all,  being  a  citizen  and  a  voter  has  more  than  anytbifl 
else  made  the  Negro  a  man.     The  recognition  of  his  manhc 
has  done  much  to  create  it.     Political  power  is  a  two-e 
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sword  which  may  cut  both  ways  and  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 

/nThc  main,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  the  chief  developing  force 

tn  the  progress  of  the  race.     It  is,  however,  probable  that  this 

would  not  have  been  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of  a 

l«urroundtng  white  civilization  which,  though  not  always  kind, 

|Jias  prevented  the  evils  which  would  have  resulted  from  an 

Unrestricted  black  vote. 

The  political  experience  of  the  Negro  has  been  a  great  educa- 
tion to  him.  In  spite  of  his  many  blunders  and  unintentional 
crimes  against  civilization,  he  is  to-day  more  of  a  man  than  he 
would  have  been  had  he  not  been  a  voter.  .  .  Manhood  is  best 
Jbrought  out  by  recognition  of  it.  Citizenship,  together  with 
|lhc  common  school,  is  the  great  developing  force  in  this  country. 
It  compels  attention  to  the  danger  which  it  creates.  There  is 
nothing  like  faith  in  man  to  bring  out  the  manly  qualities. 

Suffrage  furnished  him  (the  Negro)  with  a  stimulus  which 
was  terribly  misused,  but  It  has  reacted  and  given  him  a  training 
which  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  churches  and  schools  to  im- 
part. The  source  of  American  intelligence  is  not  so  much  the 
pedagogue  as  the  system  which  gives  each  man  a  share  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  leading  him  to  think,  discuss  and  act,  and  thus 
educating  him  quite  as  much  by  his  failure  as  by  his  success. 


Negro  and  White  Artisans 

\      p.  A.  Bruce,  Ptantation  2ieffro  a»  a  Freedman,  ch.  xv.      Used  by  per 
\     mlMloQ  of  Mr.  Bruce.      Published  1S89  by  G.  P.  Putn4m'8  Sons. 
I  [1M9] 

Before  slavery  was  abolished,  every  plantation  .  .  was  sup- 
plied with  mechanics  from  the  ranks  of  the  negroes  attached 
to  it.  .  .  No  slaves  played  a  more  useful  part  in  the  economy 
of  rhc  plantation  than  the  black  mechanics.  .  .  Emancipation 
:had  the  same  general  eflfect  on  the  mechanics  as  upon  ever>' 
idistinct  class  of  the  negroes.  .  .  Their  desertion  of  the  localities 
rhcrc  they  had  always  dwelt  virtually  meant,  in  most  instances, 
abandonment  of  the  trades  to  which  they  had  been  trained 
i>y  so  many  years  of  experience.  .  .  The  shops  of  the  carpen- 
»Kj-Hwrights  (which  are  always  similarly  situated) 
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arc  usually  occupied  by  white  men  .  .  one  of  the  most  discour- 
aging features  of  the  character  of  the  negroes  who  have  grown 
up  since  the  war  is  their  extreme  aversion  to  the  mechanicsl 
trades  .  .  such  pursuits  constrain  them  to  confonn  more  closely 
than  they  like  to  a  steady  routine  of  work  which  is  most  arduous 
and  trying,  on  the  whole.  .  .  The  places  of  a  few  of  the  me- 
chanics who  were  trained  under  the  old  regime,  have  been  taken 
by  young  negroes  who  have  been  trained  in  industrial  schools. 
.  .  Negroes  who  have  been  educated  in  Industrial  schools  are, 
however,  very  rare.  In  consequence  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
fact  that  the  individuals  of  the  race  arc  not  inclined  to  adopt 
mechanical  pursuits,  these  pursuits,  as  the  mechanics  among 
the  freedmen  die,  are  in  rural  districts  gradually  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  whites. 

The  Abodes  of  the  Blacks  in  Cities 

Twenty-flret  Report.  Frectlmen'a  Aid  Society,  p.  45.  [ISSS] 

TiiEV  live  in  low,  damp  basements  or  crowded  attics,  situated 
on  narrow  alleys  reeking  with  filth  and  moral  and  physical  pol- 
lution. Their  miserable  abodes  arc  exposed  to  the  chilly  blasts 
of  winter,  with  leaky  roofs  that  offer  but  slight  protection  from 
the  snow  and  rain.  If  they  were  able  to  do  so,  in  many  places 
they  cannot,  on  account  of  their  color,  rent  good  houses  in 
respectable  localities.  They  often  suffer  from  insufficient  cloth- 
ing, and  children  may  be  seen  in  their  bare  feet  even  in  the 
midst  of  winter.  Their  food  is  often  of  poor  quality  and 
lacking  in  quantity,  corn-bread,  bacon,  coffee,  and  molasses 
being  the  standard  diet.  They  are  obliged  to  labor  early  and 
late,  wet  or  dry,  cold  or  hot;  and  this,  with  their  insufficient 
clothing,  is  frequently  a  prolific  cause  of  disease. 

Their  ignorance  concerning  the  laws  of  health  is  appalling. 
Their  churches  are  usually  crowded,  and  ventilation  is  almost 
unknown.  In  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Nashville,  in  the 
basement  of  which  services  were  held  for  several  years,  there 
was  only  about  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air-space  to  each  person,  only 
one-tenth  of  what  is  necessary;  and  during  protracted  meetings 
they  would  remain  in  this  poisonous  atmosphere  for  hours. 


Results  and  Later  Conditions 
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Agriculture,  1860-1898 

ort  of  Senate  Committee  on  AgricuHure  and  Forentry.  on  Cotton 
iuctUm,  vol.  I.  pp.  308-371.  passim.  The  ftrst  and  second  selec- 
^CJoQs  arc  from  Alabama  planters'  letters;  the  third  is  from  G«n. 
Stephen  D.  L.«e,  then  president  ot  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  ;&IlB3tssIppl.  [1S93] 

[l]  The  southern  half  of  Henry  and  all  of  Geneva  and  Coffee 
counties  are  in  the  great  pine  belt  [white  districts],  a  compara- 
tively newly-settled  section.  The  farmers  in  this  section  of  the 
district,  as  a  rule,  live  on  their  farms  and  do  their  own  work, 

I  and  w^rk  with  their  hired  help  when  they  have  any,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  raise  their  own  supplies  of  meat  and  forage  and  some 

[horses  and  mules,  consequently  are  in  better  condition  as  cotton 
raisers  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  district  if  not  in  the 

,Sutc.  .  . 

The  State  legislature  is  largely  responsible  for  the  credit 

(system,  and  the  present  odious  negro  tenant  system,  which  has 
fastened  the  all-cotton  system  in  all  the  black  belt,  which  em- 
braces what  is  known  as  the  great  cotton  belt  of  the  State.  Soon 
after  the  war  .  .  in  a  mistaken  effort  to  assist  the  land-poor 
.  .  farmer,  the  legislature  enacted  what  is  known  as  the  *'crop 
lien  law,"  making  it  legal  to  mortgage  an  unplanted  crop  to 
enable  the  cotton-raiser  .  .  to  borrow  money  and  get  advances 
to  make  a  crop.  Unfortunately  this  law  had  too  wide  a  scope. 
It  opened  up  the  flood  gates  of  the  credit  system  and  turned 
o\-er  the  fairest  portion  of  the  State  to  negro  tenants,  who  up 
to  that  time  was  content  on  the  wage  or  share  system  to  culti- 
vate the  lands  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  land  owner 
or  his  agent.  .  .  The  negro  refused  to  be  controlled  or  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  mvner  of  the  farm  or  an  agent,  as 
under  this  law  he  could  get  advances  in  mules,  implements,  and 
supplies  as  a  tenant.  The  cotton-raisers  were  forced  to  rent 
to  the  labor  on  their  lands  or  turn  it  out  to  the  commons.  The 
whole  labor  system  was  completely  demoralized.  All  farm  an- 
imals, cattle,  and  hogs,  and  forage  soon  changed  hands  or  dis- 
appeared, and  the  farmers  generally  in  this  great  cotton  belt 
moved  to  the  towns.     The  tenants  relying  upon  the  advancing 

I  merchant  for  food  and  forage  and  supplies,  raised  but  little  of 


these  necessities  on  the  farm.   .    .    Food  crops  now   [1893  J 
about  10  per  cent,  increase  over  three  years  ago,  40  per  cent,  j 
over  tweirty  years,  and  at  least  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  i860.    ■ 

[2]  The  depression  and  financial  distress  among  cotton- 
growers  in  .  .  [Sumter]  county  is  attributable.  Hrst,  to  the 
decline  of  labor  and  intcUigcnc  management,  caused  by  the  I 
abolition  of  slavery.  .  .  The  second  cause  of  said  depression  is 
what  is  known  in  commercial  circles  in  the  South  as  the  "advanc- 
ing system.'*  Under  this  system  the  farm  lands  [in  the  Bla:k 
Belt]  are  rented  to  thriftless  negro  tenants,  who  mortgage  their 
crops  to  merchants  in  the  villages  and  towns  for  supplies  to 
raise  them.  Neither  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  merchant  ev 
erciscs  any  control  or  management  over  the  growing  crops.  .  . 
Tbe  results  of  this  system  had  been  the  waste  of  the  farm  lands. 
the  destruction  of  the  improvements  upon  them,  and  the  culri* 
\"ation  of  cotton,  with  ver)'  inferior  methods  of  culture,  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  crops.  The  reason  why  this 
system  came  imo  existence  was  the  demoralization  and  indolence 
of  the  negro  after  his  liberation,  and  the  inability  of  the  land- 
owners to  get  him  to  do  the  labor  which  he  would  contract  to 
perform.  .    . 

In  i860  the  district  [Black  Belt]  was  a  land  of  hog  and 
hominy.  Every  farm,  almost  without  exception,  was  self-sus- 
taining; buying  meat  and  com  was  considered  an  evidence  of 
bad  management,  and  the  doing  so  was  the  rare  exception  and 
by  no  means  the  rule,  as  has  been  ever  since. 

[3]  In  i860  the  cotton  planters  raised  their  own  supplies, 
and  their  cotton  crop  was  a  surplus  one.  .  .  The  difficulties  of 
raising  food  and  forage  under  the  new  order  of  things  has 
caused  this  system  to  be  abandoned.  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
ever  be  done  again  in  the  black  or  negro  belt  under  the  planta- 
tion system.  Many  have  attempted  it,  but  have  failed.  .  .  In 
the  white  region  of  the  State  .  .  where  the  white  people  largely 
outnumber  the  negroes,  the  people  generally  raise  their  meat, 
their  forage,  and  other  supplies,  and  raise  their  cotton  crop 
as  a  surplus  crop.  The  people  are  well  to  do,  and  are  getting 
on  well,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  cotton.     Their  land, 
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which  formerly  was  not  worth  half  as  much  as  in  black  belts, 
is  now  valuable  by  double.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  on  the  richer  lands  where  the  negroes  are  found  the  finan- 
aal  condition  of  white  and  black  is  worse  than  it  is  on  the  poorer 
or  thinner  lands  where  the  white  people  outnumber  the  blacks. 

Industrial  Decay  of  the  Black  Belt 

C  O.  Smith,  CoJonitation  of  Negroes  in  Central  Alabama  (pamphlet). 
Smith  Is  a  Nonhern  miBetonary  In  the  Black  B«U.        [About  1900) 

A  SECTION  where  the  white  population  is  rapidly  on  the  de- 
crease and  the  negro  population  on  the  increase;  where  the 
ignorance  and  destitution  and  suffering  aniong  the  negroes  arc 
greater  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  South.  .  .  This  section 
.  .  is  almost  the  exact  size  of  the  German  Empire.  .  . 

He  [the  white  in  the  Black  Belt]  certainly  suffers  as  much, 
or  more,  because  of  given  conditions,  than  the  negro.  The 
gro  knew  nothing  better  in  the  past.  The  conditions  of 
rhich  I  shall  speak  have  reduced  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ormer  wealthy  class  to  comparative  poverty.  There  are  hun- 
rcds  of  *'the  old  mansion  houses"  going  to  decay»  the  glass 
roken  in  the  windows,  the  doors  off  hinges,  the  siding  long 
»uscd  to  paint,  the  columns  of  the  verandas  rotting  away  and 
e  bramble  thickets  encroaching  to  the  very  doors.  The  peo- 
Ic  have  sold  their  lands  for  what  little  they  could  get  and 
lOvcd  to  the  cities  or  towns,  that  they  might  educate  their 
lildren  and  escape  the  intolerable  conditions  surrounding  them 
their  old  beloved  homes.  These  people  are  the  true  aris- 
cracy  of  the  South.  .  .  They  are  the  best  friends  the  negro 
s.  They  have  this  advantage  over  a  Northern  philanthro- 
bt:  they  know  the  negro,  his  faults  and  virtues,  his  weakness 
id  strength.  These  friends  have  largely  gone  from  the 
■gro*s  life,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and»  unless 
tfaers  come  to  take  their  place,  his  last  state  will  be  worse 
un  his  iirst. 

Why  this  decadence?  When  freedom  came  to  the  slave, 
t  one-time  masters  undertook  to  run  the  plantations  by  hiring 
r  former  slaves.     Partly  because  the  white  man  did  not  know 


how  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions,  partly  became  the 
slave  did  not  know  how  to  use  his  freedom,  the  plantations 
could  not  be  run,  with  profit,  in  this  way.  The  renting  of  small 
plats  of  land,  say  forty  or  fifty  acres,  to  a  negro  family  wu 
then  generally  adopted,  and  with  better  success.  But  this  made 
the  negro  entirely  his  own  master,  and  he  was  ignorant,  ira- 
provident,  and  childish.  Hence  the  white  man  was  compelUJ 
to  use  what  seemed  to  be  harsh  conditions  in  his  contracts  with 
the  negro.  lie  was  obliged  to  compel  him  to  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  cotton,  on  which  he  held  a  mortgage.  But  the 
negro  had  to  live  until  his  crop  was  raised,  and  no  one  would 
furnish  him  with  supplies  unless  he  gave  a  mortgage  on  the 
product  of  his  toil.  The  double  mortgages  interfered  with 
each  other,  and  it  finally  developed  that  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  for  the  white  man  who  rented  the  land  to  keep  a 
supply  station  also.  This  could  not  be  done  by  each  plantation 
owner,  so  one  man  would  rent  or  buy  several  plantations,  create 
a  supply  station  and  sub-rent  to  negroes.  This  resulted,  in 
time,  in  the  formation  of  great  monopolies,  so  that  one  man 
would  control  a  whole  county  and  have  depending  on  him  hun- 
dreds of  negroes.  The  greater  part  of  the  white  people,  as 
above  stated,  moved  to  the  cities  and  towns  to  commence  again 
the  battle  of  life  under  new  conditions.  Sometimes  the  man 
who  controls  is  a  just  man  and  wise,  and  hence,  in  his  section, 
suffering  is  at  the  minimum.  Sometimes  he  is  a  carpetbagger, 
who,  with  a  Northerner's  push,  is  there  to  make  money.  Some- 
times he  is  a  man  who  has  been  raised  in  the  South.  .   . 

Land  in  this  section  of  Alabama  can  be  Iiought  in  small  and 
large  tracts  for  from  six  to  seven  dollars  per  acre.  The  usual 
rent  asked  on  this  land  is  three  dollars  per  acre,  or  nearly  one- 
half  its  actual  value.  The  negroes  who  rent  the  land  have 
nothing,  hence  they  must  get  an  advance  supply  of  money  for 
living  until  the  crop  is  raised.  This  supply  is  granted  by  the 
landowner  on  condition  that  the  renter  plants  and  tills  a  certain 
amount  of  cotton,  and  on  this  he  gives  a  mortgage.  He  cannot 
eat  the  cotton  nor  feed  it,  and  he  is  compelled  to  take  it  to  a 
certain  place  to  have  it  ginned,  and  here  it  falls  into  the  ha 
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of  the  landowner,  and  frequently  no  part  of  it  belongs  to  the 
man  H*ho  raised  it  when  accounts  are  balanced,  and  he  must 
»tart  over  again  and  beg  for  advance  for  food.  Again  mort- 
^ges  arc  given  on  his  future  toil;  then  some  year  there  comes 
I  partial  failure  oi  crops.  Then  the  landlord  refuses  to  grant 
further  advance,  and  the  tenant  is  stripped  of  what  he  has,  and 
turned  out  to  seek  a  like  fate  somewhere  else.  This  condition 
makes  it  impossible  to  have  a  settled  community,  and  hence 
impossible  to  do  permanent  work  in  enlightenment. 


Whites  and  Blacks  as  Cotton  Producers 

J.  C-  Hardy,  Id  South'x  Supremacy  in  Cotton  Growing,  p.  8.      Hardy 
Is  prerideDt  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Mtssiselppl.  [1900] 

IVlTH  the  coming  in  of  such  citizens  as  this  section  is  now  re- 
pciving  and  with  the  going  out  of  many  of  our  most  trifling 
negroes,  the  productive  power  of  our  people  will  be  greatly 
increased.  One  of  the  greatest  losses  the  South  has  is  the  low 
productive  capacit)*  of  her  colored  population.  By  improving 
the  intelligence,  industry  and  skill  of  her  farm  laborers  the 
South  can  double  her  cotton  production  with  every  other  con- 
dition remaining  the  same.  To  become  convinced  of  this  one 
has  only  to  examine  the  statistics  of  the  last  census  [1900], 
which  shows  the  following  facts: 

Lowndes  county  [Mississippi],  witfi  three  negroes  to  one 
white  man, having  21,972  blacks  and  7,121  whites,require3  3.i5 
teres  to  make  a  bale  of  cotton,  while  Jones  county,  with  three 
H'hites  to  one  negro,  having  13,156  whites  and  4,670  blacks, 
requires  1.98  acres  to  make  a  bale.  The  farm  lands  of  Jones 
county  are  valued,  as  found  in  the  census  report,  at  $2.85  an 
acre,  and  the  farm  lands  of  Lowndes  county  arc  valued  at  $9.83 
IU1  acre.  *  Yet  the  poor  lands  of  Jones  count)',  under  intelligent 
cultivation,  produced  nearly  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  the  rich 
lands  of  Lowndes  county  when  cultivated  mostly  by  negroes. 
Noxubee  county,  with  more  than  five  blacks  to  one  white,  hav- 
ing 26,146  blacks  and  4,699  whites,  requires  3.50  acres  to  make 

■  bale  of  cotton,  while  Union  county,  with  three  whites  to  one 

■  1     ritil  t«,  iDtlie  Black  Belt  county  MCeB  wnrth  of  Imd  prodocetabale  ofcotloa:  la 
I  -^matr  WM  wortti  of  lutd  makes  a  bile. 
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black,  having  12.380  whites  and  4,142  blacks,  requires 
2.56  acres  to  make  a  bale.  The  farm  lands  of  Noxubee  county  j 
are  valued  at  $7.12  and  the  lands  of  Union  are  valued  atH 
$4.81.  ^  Hinds  county^  with  three  negroes  to  one  white  man, 
having  39,521  blacks  and  13,037  whites,  requires  2.50  acra 
to  make  a  bale,  while  Perry  county,  with  more  than  two  whites 
to  one  negro,  requires  only  1.96  acres  to  make  a  bate.  The 
farm  lands  of  Hinds  arc  valued  at  three  times  as  much  as  are 
those  of  Perrj'.  In  the  counties  of  Leflore,  Boliver  and  Wash- 
ington, where  they  have  about  eight  negroes  to  one  white  man, 
but  almost  without  exception  the  negroes  are  under  white  man- 
agers, they  make  one  bale  to  every  acre  and  a  half,  while  ia 
Lowndes,  Noxubee  and  Monroe,  where  not  many  wbkt  mana- 
gers are  employed,  xhty  make  on  an  a^'erage  about  one  hale  to 
three  acres.  While  this  difference  is  partly  caused  by  a  c£fier- 
ence  in  the  fertility  of  the  two  groups  of  three  counties,  yet  the 
principal  reason  is  due  to  the  superior  intelligence  used  in  the 
management  of  the  first  group.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
in  ever%'  comparison  made  between  a  whrte  county  and  a  black 
one  the  black  was  the  most  fertile,  yet  the  wfake  was  nearly  twice 
as  productive. 
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Morals  after  Twenty  Yc»« 

Leigh.  Tr»  Teara  sm  a  Oeorffia  Plauatio*,  p.  237.  HMS] 

Now  for  their  present  moral,  ph>*si«.'al,  and  intellectual  coaS- 
tion,  their  own  people  wiD  tell  you  .  .  that  they  will  not  only 
steal  money  when  the)'  get  the  chance,  but  their  neighbors* 
poultry,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  Yet 
before  the  war  absohite  confidence  was  placed  in  their  tnist- 
worthtness.  and  that  we  were  justified  in  90  doing  will  be  seea 
by  some  stones  I  have  told  in  the  foregoing  pages,  of  their 
faithful  guardianship  of  our  property,  and  even  money  during 
the  trying  war  times. 

Formerly,  the  race  was  a  most  prolific  one,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
children  a  common  number  to  a  family ;  now  two  or  three  seem 
to  be  the  usual  allowance,  and  many  of  the  joaag  wxNncn  at 

t  jnodocea  a  bale;  hMd  la  s 
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whose  weddings  I  had  assisted  ten  years  or  so  ago,  in  answer 
to  my  question,  "Have  you  any  children?"  would  answer,  ''I 
had"  one,  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  might  be,  "but  dcy  all 
dead."  Always  inclined  to  be  immoral,  they  have  now  thrown 
all  semblance  of  chastity  to  the  winds,  and  when  I  said  to  my 
old  nurse  how  shocked  and  grieved  I  was  to  find  how  ill-con- 
ducted the  young  girls  were,  so  much  worse  than  they  used  to 
be,  she  said,  "\Iisaus,  dcre  not  one  decent  gal  left  in  de  place." 
Their  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  made  young  and  old  go  to 
Khool  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  seems  to  have  been  quenched 
entirely,  for,  with  one  or  two  laudable  exceptions,  no  one  sends 
even  their  children  to  school  now,  and  soon  we  shall  have  to 
introduce  compulsory  education.  The  only  two  negroes  on  the 
place  who  can  write  and  add  up  accounts  are  the  one  we  had 
educated  at  the  North,  and  the  one  we  had  in  England  three 
years.  And  yet  it  is  t\\'enty  years  sin-ce  they  were  free,  and 
have  been  their  masters. 
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"Coming  out  of  Egypt" 

Benate  Report  on  Lator  and   Capital,   testimony,  vol.   It.   p.   776. 
SC&tement  of  Bishop  Halsey  ot  the  Colored  M.  E.  Cliurch.        [1S63] 

It  does  seem  sometimes  that  our  people  are  not  making  much 

progress  in  the  improvement  of  morals,  but  my  belief  Is  that 

there  is  a  very  great  progress  made  in  that  direction,   .    .   I 

believe  we  are  passing  from  chaos  to  order.     If  you  will  allow 

me  to  use  negro  phraseology,  we  are  "coming  out  of  Egypt," 

and  our  people  say  that  there  must  be  a  wilderness  between 

Egypt  and  the  promised  land.     They  say,  "What  else  can  you 

expect,"  and  they  say  that  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  they 

have  been   in   the  wilderness.      We   have   had   a   number  of 

Moseses,  you  know,  a  great  many  of  them,  who  have  led  us 

one  way  and  another. 


Bnice.  Plantation  Tiegrv,  ch.  vl. 
mtoelon  of  Mt.  Bruce. 


Criminal  Negroes 

CopyrlBht  1889. 


Uaed  by  per- 
[1889] 


rHEY  violate  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Criminal  Code  less 


often  than  wc  would  be  !cd  to  expect.  .  .  They  rarely  bccoi 
desperate  and  turbulent  by  the  force  of  the  most  vehement  p: 
sioHi  except  when  under  the  dominion  of  an  ardent  physical  ap- 
petite. .  .  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  his  usual  temper 
is  mild  and  easy,  reflecting  in  its  brightfulness  and  cheerfulness 
the  sunny  climate  of  his  primitive  continent.  .  .  The  greater 
number  of  the  brawls  in  which  individuals  of  their  race  are 
in%-olvcd  among  themselves  have  their  incentive  in  the  vehe- 
ment passions  aroused  by  heated  disputes  as  to  proprietorship 
in  women.  .  .  The  negro  is  not  disposed  to  hai'c  affrays  with 
members  of  the  other  race.  .  .  Rape  is  the  most  frightful  crime 
which  the  negroes  ^commit  against  the  white  people,  and  their 
disposition  to  perpetrate  it  has  increased  .  .  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  disposition  will  grow  in  proportion  as  that  vagus 
respect  which  the  blacks  still  entertain  for  a  white  skin  declines. 
.  .  White  women  of  cver>'  class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  afraid  to  venture  to  any  distance  alone,  or  even  to  wander 
unprotected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  homes;  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  danger  being  as  keen,  and  their  apprehension 
of  corporal  injury  as  vivid,  as  if  the  countr)'  were  in  arms. 


Societies  among  the  Blacks 


Senate  Report  on  Labor 
Statement  of  i/^v.  Ward. 
iD  n«gro  aoctal  life. 


ixnd  Capital,   t«etimoDy,   voL   rl.   p.   344. 
These  societies  are  an  Important  factor 

[1SS3J 


There  is  a  societ>'  organized  among  them  to  look  after  and 
provide  for  the  wants  of  those  who  are  out  of  a  job.  That 
makes  them  perfectly  independent  and  relieves  them  from  all 
fear  of  being  discharged,  because  when  the\'  are  discharged  they 
go  right  straight  to  some  of  these  "sisters."  They  have  a 
great  many  societies  and  they  have  some  funny  names  for 
them.  They  have  the  society  of  the  "Immaculate  Doves," 
and  the  society  of  the  "Sistcrcn,"  and  the  society  of  the  "Be- 
loved  Disciples,'*  and  societies  with  all  kinds  of  curious  names  f 
within  their  church  organizations,  and  those  socieries  under- 
take to  take  care  of  their  members.  When  one  dies  the  mem- 
bers all  come  out  in  uniform,  men  and  women,  and  parade  up 


and  down  the  town  with  white  bonnets  and  black  dresses,  and, 
in  fact,  whenever  they  hear  of  the  death  of  any  brother  or  sis- 
[ter  it  is  just  like  a  *'  'scursion'*  to  them. 


Hostility  of  the  Low  Whites 

Bencte   Report   on   Labor  and   Capital,  testimony,   vol.   It,  p.  380. 
StAt«xaent  of  J.  A.  Scott,  a  oegro  lavyer  of  BlmUncbam.         [1883] 

I  CAN  say  that  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  colored 
people  has  been  remarkable.  The  fact  that  they  have  rushed 
into  the  towns  in  the  South  has  been  caused  by  a  desire  which 
took  possession  of  them  jusrt  after  the  su^/'endcr  and  during 
the  days  of  reconstruction,  to  obtain  protection.  The  colored 
people  and  the  poor  white  people  have  been  two  distinct  classes* 
and  they  have  been  antagonistic  to  each  other  ever  since  they 
have  been  together  in  this  country,  and  that  natural  antagonism 
just  after  the  war  was  intensified,  and  all  the  trouble  and  dis- 
order that  wc  had  in  the  South  was  the  result,  I  believe,  of  the 
antagonism  and  bad  feeling  which  existed  between  those  two 
dasses.  During  the  days  of  slavery  a  colored  man  would  refer 
to  a  poor  white  man  as  poor  white  trash,  and  there  was  a  natural 
antipathy  between  them,  and  there  has  always  been  bad  feeling. 


"The  Only  Trouble  Now" 

Senate  Report  on  Labor  and  Capital,  testimony,  vol.  !v..  p.  454. 
SUtement  of  J.  K.  G-reen,  negro,  formerly  a  politician,  now  a  car- 
penter In  Montgomery,  Alabama.  [1884] 

Here  is  the  only  thing  that  wc  arc  troubled  about  now,  about 
civil  rights.  A  colored  man  and  his  wife  may  go  to  work  to 
get  a  little  home,  may  go  hungry  and  naked  to  educate  a  daugh- 
ter, the  dearest  treasure  that  they  have  got,  and  the  very  mo- 
ment that  she  begins  to  come  up  there  is  an  inroad  made  upon 
her  by  the  whites  of  this  country,  and  we  have  got  no  redress 
in  the  world.  They  can't  deny  that.  Now  I  want  as  much 
dvil  rights  and  rules  to  regulate  and  protect  my  family  as  any 
—''''-  man  d****  *""*  *'  '  ^^tch  a  man  under  such  circumstances 


That  is  what  we  want,  to  protect  the  virtue  of  our  girU. 
That  is  the  rights  I  want.     I  don't  want  no  social  equality  with 
the  white  people,  and  I  don't  want  them  to  have  none  with  me. 
I  sec  the  influence  of  this  thing  every  day.     There  has  been  i 
time  when  they  were  opposed  to  such  things,  but  now  that  wc 
are  free  the  parents  of  the  children  can't  even  protect  their , 
children,  and  there  ain't  a  white  man  here  can  deny  it.     That  j 
is  the  trouble  in  this  country.     Give  the  nigger  a  chance  and  he 
is  going  to  till  the  white  man**  soil,  and  he  is  going  to  keep  out ' 
of  his  house  too.     There  is  some  fools,  of  course,  but  generally 
if  they  let  the  nigger  alone  he  won*t  interfere  with  them. 

A  gentleman  white  man  won*t  lose  no  time  to  aggravate  and 
insult  and  abuse  away  his  time  with  a  colored  man  unless  he 
happens  to  be  drunk,  ft  is  no  hard  thing  for  us  to  get  along 
with  the  gentlemen  in  this  country.  You  can  get  along  with 
the  gentlemen  here  or  an>'where,  on  the  cars  or  on  the  streets, 
or  anywhere. 

Jim  Crow  Cars 

Senate  Report  oh  Labor  and  Capital,   tcetlmonr.   ToL  Iv,  p.   382. 
Statement  of  J.  A.  Scott  a  negro  lawyer.  [1S&3] 

There  has  been  a  universal  discrimination  here  in  Alabama, 
and,  indeed,  all  over  the  South,  in  the  treatment  of  the  colored 
people  as  to  cars  they  are  permitted  to  ride  in.  The  white 
people  have  always  labored  under  the  impression  that  whenever 
a  colored  man  attempted  to  go  into  a  ladies'  car,  he  did  It 
simply  because  it  was  a  car  for  white  people.  Now  if  the 
white  people  looked  at  it  as  we  look  at  it,  taking  a  common- 
sense  view  of  it,  they  would  see  that  that  idea  is  erroneous  and 
false.  We  go  into  those  cars  simply  because  there  arc  better 
acommodations  there,  and  because  we  secure  better  protection 
in  the  ladies'  car,  for  the  general  sentiment  of  the  white  men 
certainly  protects  their  ladies.  But  in  the  cars  allotted  to  the 
colored  people  a  white  man  comes  in  and  smokes  cigars,  and 
chews  tobacco,  and  curses  and  swears,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  the  conductors  on  the  various  ronds  don't  exercise 
their  powers  for  the  protection  of  the  colored  passengers.  Wt 
made  these  complaints  to  the  railroad  commission,  and  the  pres* 
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idenr  of  the  commission  told  us  that  it  wai  a  matter  within  their 
^radkxioa.  and  that  they  would  take  coj^ni/aiKC  of  it,  and 
would  see  that  those  complaint!  were  looked  into,  nnd  thou 
evils  remedied.  We  asked  simply  for  equal  accomnto^latitin 
and  protection  with  the  white  people  In  riding  on  (he  railroadi, 
and  the  22d  day  of  this  month  was  set  for  s  final  hirarinK,  and 
the  superintendent  of  railroads  was  simimoncd  to  he  there  at  the 
final  hearing  of  the  matter,  and  wr  have  the  atiuran'T  of  (he 
gentlemen  of  the  commission  that  the  suhject  will  he  acted  upon 
promptly,  and  that  the  vexed  quettion  —  for  this  ii  one  of  the 
most  vexed  questions  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  South  — 
will  be  settled.  We  expect,  therefore,  that  •o  fur  ««  AUhrtma 
is  concerned,  the  people  of  both  racc»  will  have  equal  nccommo* 
dation.  Our  people  do  not  ctrt  whether  they  are  put  in  Hi« 
front  of  the  train  or  in  the  middle  or  at  the  tail  end,  so  long 
as  they  have  proper  accommodation  and  proper  protection. 


I 
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Superstition  among  the  RIhcIm 

Tw«etr-flret  fteport.  Vn*Am»a'»  A14  8o4M«fr,  p  4fl  Tlila  ropor< 
renreeents  roodltlou,  oet  gmmnl  Init  wiAmyrw^;  It  iIm  U  iin 
IndlcBtlon  of  that  dtsrouncMDaot  tlut  c«iim  ov*r  (b*  NorlltArn 
mlaslonarlea  after  tb*  TO'i.  flRtiN| 

The  Christian  relif^ion  is  supposed  to  lenf{then  the  lives  of  thote 
who  possess  it:  but  whm  it  takes  the  form  of  fatalism,  it  hu 
the  contrary  effect.  When  a  person  believe*  that  he  can  not  die 
until  his  time  comrs.  he  is  likely  to  become  careless  in  re([.ird  to 
his  health,  and  neglect  thote  thin((»  which  wtnild  tend  to  pre* 
serve  it;  and  when  aicknest  comes,  it  is,  of  course,  useless  to  call 
a  physician*  as  he  would  be  unable  to  overrule  the  decreet  of 
fate;  but  it  is  certainly  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  doctor  who 
may  be  called  to  attend  such  a  cate,  and  the  patient  dies,  to  be 
informed  by  the  friends  that  they  felt  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could,  and  that  no  one,  however  skillful,  could  have  taved  the 
person**  life;  for  it  was  manifest  that  the  time  to  die  had  oome. 
Superstition  plays  no  small  part  in  increasing  the  deathrate. 
Voudoo  doctors,  conjurrrs.  and  quacks,  here  fmd  a  most  inviting 
field  in  which  to  ply  their  art. 
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This  superstition  is  apparently  of  African  origin,  modIfie<l| 
and  changed,  with  large  additions  derived  from  the  white  man  I 
and  the  Indian.  In  some  of  its  phases  it  closely  resembles  the 
old  New  England  witchcraft,  with  other  names  which  signify 
the  same  thing.  When  a  person  is  said  to  be  "tricked,"  It 
means  the  same  as  good  old  Dr.  Mather  would  have  called 
bewitched;  and  if  popular  opinion  is  to  be  believed,  it  is  oi 
common  occurrence  at  the  present  day.  .  . 

I  was  once  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  a  woman  who  seemed 
to  be  suffering  from  some  obscure  disease.  My  treatment  was 
attended  with  rather  indifferent  success.  One  day  her  uncle 
met  me  on  the  street,  and  said :  "We  have  found  out  what  wis 
the  matter  with  my  niece.  We  suspected  that  she  had  been 
tricked,  and  on  opening  the  pillow  we  found  a  bag  there,  which 
was  the  cause  of  her  sickness.  We  removed  it;  at  oner  she 
began  to  recover,  and  is  now  nearly  well.** 


The  Negro  Churches 

(1)  Wallace,  Carpet  Soff  Rule  in  Florida,  p.  346,  and  (3)  MODtgomeiT 
Conference.  Race  Problems,  p.  120.  The  first  statement  la  try  a.  negro; 
the  second  by  a  white  misnlonary  to  tfae  blacks.  Within  the  pas( 
tTcnty  years  niunpronn  rapable  and  moral  nefro  minlstprs  have 
marie  their  lnfliienc«  f^t  and  though  they  are  probably  etlll  In  s 
minority  yet  It  Is  an  Increasing  one.  [1885,  IdOO] 

[i]  The  future  is  full  of  hope.  Prejudice  on  account  of  color, 
is  passing  away,  and  the  negro  has  experienced  his  worst  day  In 
this  state.  But  there  is  one  pillar  under  the  right-hand  corner 
of  this  great  edifice  of  progress  that  Is  full  of  decay  and  which 
threatens  its  destruction.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  must  be  met  and  destroyed.  Whence  comes  this  threat- 
ened danger?  Strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  it  proceeds  from 
the  house  of  God,  and  its  name  is  Immorality  —  Licentiousness. 
Numbers  of  immoral  and  ignorant  men  ha\-e  invaded  the  pulpits 
of  our  churches  and  are  using  the  livery  of  Heaven  to  serve  the 
Devil  in.  In  some  of  the  church  denominations  the  Board  of 
Examination  of  candidates  to  preach  arc  in  no  better  standing 
as  to  morality  and  education  than  arc  the  candidates,  and  there- 
fore, often,  unfit  candidates  have  no  trouble  in  procuring  « 


cense  to  preach.     In  many  instances  these  disciples  of  Satan 

re  frequenters  of  bar-rooms,  and  thdr  conduct  is  no  better 

uui  the  lowest  class  that  frequent  such  places.     These  men 

ive  in  times  past  been  guilty  of  every  wrong  that  can  be  com- 

itted  against  innocence  and  virtue,  and  have  \-iolatcd  every 

loral  law  and  obligation.     It  will  require  energetic  work  and 

[tient  teaching  to  put  up  the  bars  against  rhem. 

[2]   The  Negro  churches  have  grown  too  rapidly.     The 

ry  aggressiveness  which  separate  existence  has  developed  has 

en  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  church.     Instead  of  a  consider- 

ble  number  of  churches  which  would  be  real  bearers  of  light 

the  race,  there  arc  a  great  multitude  of  them  with  the  line 

poorly  marked  between  the  church  and  the  world  that  it  is 

ifficult  to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.     It  is  a 

ct  worth  mentioning  that  of  the  Presbyteries  in  which  the 

lurch  I  serve  as  secrctar>'  is  interested,  those  which  have  been 

1  organic  connection  with  our  white  synods  arc  composed  of  a 

class  of  men  superior  to  those  in  those  Presbyteries  which  have 

had  for  a  number  of  years  an  independent  existence.     I  think 

that  having  been  in  touch  with  the  white  synods  has  helped  them 

to  keep  up  their  standard.     The  Negro  is  not  a  strong  race. 

Neither  sentiment  nor  legislation  can  exalt  him  to  such  a  posi- 

ion.     His  best  friends  will  appreciate  this  and  regarding  him 

a  subject  of  missionary  work,  endeavor  to  help  him  here  in 

le  same  way  that  we  would  help  him  in  Africa.      In  my  judg- 

ent  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Negro  is  in  its  worst  possible 

Rge.     It  is  a  condition  which  calls  loudly  for  some  action  on 

le  part  of  white  people. 


8.    LIMITATION  OF  THE  SUFFRAGE 


Mississippi  Suffrage  Plan 

COiutihttUm  of  the  fftate  of  J#i«9i<*ippi.  ulopced  November  1.  1S90. 
Tbe  Ant  of  the  Southern  cottstltations  to  UmJt  tb«  soffrtfie  utd  ther»- 
igr  dlsrteard  the  limitation  placed  opon  Ibe  sUte  vb«a  readmitted 
after  tbe  mr.      For  the  UmitAtSona  Me  Voliua*  1,  V9.  476.  477.  iTf. 

Sec.  241.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  this  State,  except  idic 
insane  persons  and  Indians  not  taxed,  who  is  a  citizen  of  tiie^ 
United  States,  twenty-one  years  c^d  and  upwards,  who  bu 
resided  in  this  State  two  years*  and  one  year  in  the  election 
district,  or  in  the  incorporated  city  or  town  in  which  he  offers  to 
vote,  and  who  is  duty  registered  as  provided  in  this  article,  and 
who  has  never  been  convicted  of  bribery,  burglary,  theft,  arson, 
obtaining  money  or  goods  under  false  pretenses,  perjury,  for- 
gerj-,  embezzlement  or  bigamy,  and  who  has  paid,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  February  of  the  year  in  which  he  shall  offer  to 
vote,  ali  taxes  which  may  have  been  legally  required  of  him, 
and  which  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  according  to 
law  for  the  two  preceding  years  .  .  and  who  shall  produce  to 
the  officers  holding  the  election  satisfactory  evidence  that  h*  j 
has  paid  said  taxes,  is  declared  to  be  a  qualified  elector.  .   .       fl 

Sec.  242.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election.  .  . 

Sec.  243.     A  uniform  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  to  be  used  in 
aid  of  the  common  schools  .   .  is  hereby  imposed  on  every  male 
inhabitant  of  this  State  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sh 
years.  .   .  No  criminal  proceedings  shall  be  allowed  to  enfor 
the  collection  of  the  poll  tax. 

Sec.  244.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1891 
.  .  every  elector  .  .  shall  be  able  to  read  any  section  of  the 
constitution  of  this  State;  or  he  shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
same  when  read  to  him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation 
thereof.  .   . 

Sec.  264-     No  person  shall  be  a  grand  or  petit  juror 
a  qualified  elector  and  able  to  read  and  write. 
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South  Carolina  Suffrage  Plan 

Cotutitution  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  article  li.  Adopted 
December  4,  1895.  South  Carolina  was  the  next  state  after  Mls- 
Biiuippl  to  Htnit  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage.  [1S95] 

Section  4.     The  qualifications  for  sufirage  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Residence  in  the  State  for  two  years,  in  the  County  one 
year,  in  the  polling  precinct  in  which  the  elector  offers  to  vote 
four  months,  and  the  payment  six  months  before  any  election 
of  any  poll  tax  then  due  and  payable.  .  . 

(b)  Registration,  which  shall  provide  for  the  enrollment 
of  every  elector  once  in  ten  years,  and  also  an  enrollment  during 
each  and  every  year  of  ever>'  elector  not  previously  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

(c)  Up  to  January  ist,  1898,  all  male  persons  of  voting 
age  applying  for  registration  who  can  read  any  Section  in  this 
Constitution  submitted  to  them  by  the  registration  officer,  or 
understand  and  explain  it  when  read  to  them  by  the  registration 
officer,  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and  become  electors.  A 
separate  record  of  all  persons  registered  before  January  ist, 
1898,  .  .  shall  be  filed,  .  .  and  such  persons  shall  remain  during 
life  qualified  electors  unless  disqualified  by  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Article.  .   . 

(d)  Any  person  who  shall  apply  for  registration  after  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1898,  if  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  registered:  Pro- 
vided, That  he  can  both  read  and  write  any  Section  of  this 
Constitution  submitted  to  him  by  the  registration  officer  or  can 
show  that  he  owns,  and  has  paid  all  taxes  collectible  during  the 
previous  year  on  property  in  this  State  assessed  at  three  hundred 
dollars  ($300)  or  more. 

(c)  Managers  of  election  shall  require  of  every  elector 
offering  to  vote  at  any  election,  before  allowing  him  to  vote, 
proof  of  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  including  poll  tax,  assessed 
against  him  and  collectible  during  the  previous  year. 


The  "Grandfather"  Plan 


H  Oonittitution  of  the  State  of  Loui»Ujna.  adopted  May  12,  1898.      In 

W  force  after  December  31,  1898^.      "Orandfather"  clause  In  operation 

■  after 

I  [Artk 


after  September  1.  189S. 

[Article  197]     Sec.  3. 


[18981 
He  [the  elector]  shall  be  able  to 
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read  and  write,  and  sliall  dcmoostratc  his  ability  to  do  so  when 
be  applies  for  registration,  by  nuking,  under  oath  administered 
by  the  registration  oficer  or  his  depatyr  written  application 
therefor,  in  the  Elnglish  language,  or  his  mother  tongue,  which 
application  shall  contain  the  essential  facts  necessary'  to  show 
that  he  is  entitled  to  register  and  vote,  and  shall  be  entirely 
written,  dated  and  ugned  by  him,  m  the  presence  of  the  regis- 
tration officer  or  his  deput}-.  without  assistance  or  suggestion 
from  any  person  or  any  memorandum  whatever,  except  the 
form  of  application.  .  . 

Sec.  4.  If  be  be  noc  able  to  read  and  write,  as  provided  by 
Section  three  .  .  dien  he  shall  be  entided  to  register  and  vote 
if  he  shall,  at  the  time  be  offers  to  register,  be  the  bona  fide 
owner  of  property  assessed  to  him  in  this  Sate  at  a  valuation 
of  not  less  than  tbree  hundred  doUars  .  .  and  on  which,  if 
such  property  be  pcnoaal  only,  all  taxes  due  shall  have  been 
paid.  .  . 

Sec.  5.  No  male  person  who  was  on  January  ist,  1867,  or| 
at  any  date  prior  thereto^  entided  to  vote  under  the  Constitution 
or  statutes  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  wherein  he  then 
resided*  and  no  son  or  fi^tndsoix  of  any  such  person  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Coasdtution,  and  no  male  person  of  foreign  birth,  who  was 
naturalized  prior  to  the  iirst  day  of  January,  189S,  shall  be 
denied  ^e  right  to  register  and  vote  in  this  State  by  reason  oi  Kii 
failure  to  possess  the  educational  or  property  qualifications  ptt- 
scribed  by  this  Constitution;  provided,  be  shall  have  resided  in 
rfib  State  for  five  years  next  preceding  the  date  at  which  be 
shall  apply  for  registration,  and  shall  ha%x  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  ankle  prior  to  September  1,  iS^Si 
and  no  person  ^all  be  entitled  to  register  under  this  section 
after  said  date.  .   . 

A  separate  registration  of  voters  applying  under  this  section. 
shall  be  made  by  tbc  registration  oficcr  of  every  parish.  .  . 

The  registration  of  voters  uodcr  tjhis  section  [5]  shall  d 
on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1898.  and  immediately  therea 
the  registration  officer  of  every  paridi  shall  make  a  sworn  copy, 
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in  duplicate,  of  the  list  of  persons  registered  under  this  section, 
showing  in  detail  whether  the  applicant  registered  as  a  voter  of 
1867,  or  prior  thereto,  or  as  the  son  of  such  voter,  or  as  the 
grandson  of  such  voter,  and  deposit  one  of  said  duplicates  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  .  .  and  the  other  of  said 
duplicates  shall  be  by  him  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  parish.  .  . 

All  persons  whose  names  appear  on  said  registration  lists 
shall  be  admitted  to  register  for  all  elections  in  this  State  without 
possessing  the  educational  or  property  qualification  prescribed 
by  this  Constitution,  unless  otherwise  disqualified,  and  all  per- 
sons who  do  not  by  personal  application  claim  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of  this  article  before  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1898,  shall  be  forever  denied  the  right  to  do  so.  .   . 

Art.  198.  No  person  less  than  sixty  years  of  age  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  at  any  election  in  the  State  who  shall  not,  in 
addition  to  the  qualifications  above  prescribed,  have  paid  on  or 
before  the  31st  day  of  December,  of  each  year,  for  the  two 
years  preceding  the  year  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  a  poll  tax 
of  one  dollar  per  annum,  to  be  used  exclusively  in  aid  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  parish  in  whic^h  such  tax  shall  have  been 
collected.   .    . 

Art.  200.  No  person  shall  vote  at  any  primary  election  or 
in  any  convention  or  other  political  assembly  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  any  candidate  for  public  office,  unless  he  is 
at  the  time  a  registered  voter.  And  in  all  political  conventions 
in  this  State  the  apportionment  of  representation  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  population.  . 


"Old  Soldier"  and  "Grandfather"  Plans 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  adopted  1901.  Permanent 
provisions  Id  force  after  1902.  The  Virginia  coDStlCulion  adopted 
later  In  the  eame  year  has  practlcallr  the  same  provisions.        [1900] 

[178]  To  entitle  a  person  to  vote  at  any  election  by  the  people, 
he  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  two  years,  in  the 
county  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct  or  ward  three  months, 
immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote, 
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he  shall 


duly 


registered  as  an  elector,  and  sh 
have  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Fcbruar>'  next  preceding 
the  date  of  the  election  at  -which  he  offers  to  vote,  all  poll  taxes 
due  from  him  for  the  year  1901,  and  for  each  subsequent 
year.  .   . 

[180]  The  following  male  citizens  of  this  State,  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  every  male  resident  of  for- 
eign birth  who,  before  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  shall 
have  legally  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
perfect  bis  citizenship  prior  to  the  20th  day  of  December,  1902, 
21  years  old  or  upwards*  who,  if  their  place  of  residence  shall 
remain  unchanged,  will  have  at  the  date  of  the  next  general 
election  the  qualifications  as  to  residence  prescribed  in  Section 
182  of  this  constitution,  shall  upon  application  be  entitled  to 
register  as  electors  prior  to  the  20th  day  of  December,  1902, 
namely : 

First  —  All  who  have  honorably  served  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812,  or  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  or  in  the  war  with  the  Indians,  or  in  the  war 
between  the  States,  or  in  the  war  with  Spain,  or  who  honorably 
served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  Confederate  States, 
or  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  war  between  the  States;  or. 

Second  —  The  lawful  descendants  of  persons  who  honorably^ 
served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  or  in  the  war  of  1812,  or  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  or  in  any  war  with  the  Indians,  or  in  the 
war  bet\\'een  the  States,  or  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States;  or, 

Third  —  All  persons  who  are  of  good  character  and  who 
understand  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

[181]  After  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three,  the  following  persons,  and  no  others,  who  will  have 
.  .  qualifications  as  to  residence  .  .  shall  be  qualified  to  reg- 
ister as  eleaors.  .  . 


( 1 )  Those  who  can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution oi  the  United  States  In  the  English  language,  and  who 
arc  physically  unable  to  work,  and  those  who  can  read  and 
write  any  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
English  language,  and  who  have  worked  or  been  regularly 
engaged  in  some  lawful  employment,  business  or  occupation, 
trade  or  calling  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  the  time  they  offer  to  register;  and  those  who  arc 
unable  to  read  and  write,  if  such  inability  is  due  solely  to  physi- 
cal disability;  or, 

(2)  The  owner  in  good  faith,  in  his  own  right,  or  the  hus- 
band oi  a  woman  who  is  owner  in  good  faith,  in  her  own  right, 
of  forty  acres  of  land  situated  in  this  State,  upon  which  they 
reside;  or  the  owner  in  good  faith,  in  his  own  right,  or  the  hus- 
band of  any  woman  who  is  owner  in  good  faith,  in  her  own 
right,  of  real  estate,  situated  in  this  State,  assessed  for  taxation 
at  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  or  the  owner 
in  good  faith,  in  his  own  right,  or  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
is  the  owner  In  good  faith,  in  her  own  right,  of  personal  prop- 
erty in  this  State  assessed  for  taxation  at  three  hundred  dollars 
or  more;  provided,  that  the  taxes  due  upon  such  real  or  personal 
property  for  the  year  next  preceding  the  year  in  which  he  offers 
to  register  shall  have  been  paid,  unless  the  assessment  [shall] 
have  been  legally  contested  and  is  undetermined. 

[183]  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  participate 
in  any  primary  election,  party  convention,  mass  meeting  or  other 
method  of  party  action  of  any  political  party  or  faction  who 
shall  not  possess  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  this  article  for 
an  elector,  or  who  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 
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4S4. 

Annatrooc  Saaittl  C  opialott  «f 
Republkaxk  eooTerts  1b  Ylrstnia.  L 
4S7:  bla  oplalooa  about  oeero  eda- 
cation.  U.  209;  rlews  as  U>  resoKs 
of   negro  rtttseoeblp.  434. 

Anny.  garrlaona  In  the  South,  I,  47- 
51;  NesTO  troopa,  47-Sl.  S2:  mlU- 
tary  goremment  In.  ISCS-ISM. 
212:  use  of  tbe  army  la 
strucMon,  401-419,  428-448; 
la  Alabama  elections,  11,  13S:  la 
Louletana.  141-160;  In  electloaB. 
ISl,  135.  13B;  military  control  ot 
church  services.  221;  arlthdrawn 
from  the  South.  417,  420;  mt  to  be 
uaed  at  elections,  431. 

Articles  of  Impeacbntent  a^alost 
President  Johnson,  1.  458. 

Atlakta  News:  editorial  on  tbe  po- 
litical situation  In  1874.  U.  387. 

Bacon,  uaed  In  elections,  11.  S3. 

Ball,  T.  H.,  HiFToar  or  Claisk 
Ooctrrr,  Axobama:  Sale  of  strip- 
ed pegs  to  freedmen,  1,  3&D;  ne- 
gro BaiiitlBta,  11.  348. 
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Balilmore  Conference,  Joins  South- 
ern  Methodists.  11,  236. 

Bancroft.  George,  draft  of  mesBage 
for  President  Johnson,  llliistratton, 
1.  1S6. 

"Basdlttl"  telegram  of  Sheridan,  11, 
157. 

Baptists.  In  Virginia.  11.  231;  advo- 
cate rellKlous  tnctruction  of  ne- 
Kro«s.  24.^;  organizing  a  negro 
church.  245;  negro  missions,  248; 
report  on  negro  religious  condi- 
tions, 24S:  negro  Baptists  in  Flor- 
ida. lU. 

"Bargain  with  the  Smith,"  11,  419. 

Baxter.  EUsba,  disputes  with 
Brooks  for  goTemorahlp  of  Arkan- 
sas, II,  160;  gives  up  to  A.  H.  Gar- 
land, 392. 

"Black  and  Tan"  convention  ii 
South  Carolina,  t,  449  «(  teq. 

Black  Belt,  industrial  decline,  11. 
309-324.  434442. 

Black  CavBlry.  U.  360. 

"Black  Codes"  or  "black  laws." 
Bee  Race  and  Labor  problems,  and 
each  state  hy  name. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  views  on  Recooatruc- 
tion.  1.  488. 

Bobo.  SlnLpson,  on  causes  of  Ku 
Klux   Movement,  it,  337. 

Botts.  John  Minor,  on  the  Soathem 
situation.  1,  39;  objects  to  the 
Freedmen'B  Bureau,  365. 

Boyd.  David  French.  MS.  Diabv: 
preparing  for  revolution  In  Louisi- 
ana. 11.  144;  conditions  after  the 
revolution,  152;  the  Louisiana 
Stale  University,  199. 

Brooks  and  Baxter  controversy  In 
Arkansas.  11.  UO. 

Brown,   Senator  J.   Young,   II,  419. 

Brownlow,  Mniliam  G..  governor  of 
Tennessee.  11.  342;  his  proclama- 
tion against  Ku  Klux  Klan,  376. 

Bmce.  PhIMp  A.,  Puintatiok  Ne- 
ORo  KU  A  F'bebman:  negro  and 
white  artisans,  11.  435;  crime 
among  the  negroes.  443. 

Butler,  General  B.  F-,  introduces 
resolutions  ai  the  Pittsburg  Con- 
vention. I.  216. 

Butler,  Frances.     See  Leigh. 

Buttons,  Confederate,  a  sign  of  dis- 
loyalty, l.  66. 

CaLDWKU.,  J.  H.,  REcoNSTBrcnoir  or 
CnracH  isn  State  ix  GrosoiA: 
formaLlon  of  Northern  Methodist 
church  In  Georgia,  11,  240. 


Campaign  of  1866.  1,  213,  22Sr;  of 
186S,  480-4Sr>:  state  and  national 
campalgiis,  11,  93-101;  of  1876  In 
South   Carolina.  406. 

Campbell.  J.  A.,  receives  terms  ot 
peace  from  Lincoln.  1,  113;  llliu- 
tration,  114. 

Carpetbag  and  Nogro  rnle,  sketch 
of.  11.  33-36;  references,  37;  new 
ruling  class.  39;  frauds,  taxation, 
expenditure.  59;  mllltla  of  Recon- 
sLrucilon,  73;  political  methods, 
81;  state  and  national  politics,  93, 
and  ch.  xlll;  Federal  control  In 
state    affairs,    102;    rival    govern- 

its.lj 
irpelbaggers.  neceselty  for,  1,  449r 
character.  II,  33-48;  In  Louisiana, 
46,  55;  in  South  Carolina,  67;  In- 
fluence over  negroes,  433. 

Catechism  of  the  Union  Le 

Cna3lR)e«4*4nrnrH.,  speech  In  South 
Carolina  Convention.  1,  449 ;  at- 
tacks Republican  record  In  South 
Carolina,  il.  o7:  opposes  election 
of  Moses  and  Wtilpi>er.  405;  not 
upheld  by  President  Hayee,  420; 
atacks  policy  of  flaycs,  421. 

Charleston  (Sooth  Carolina),  de- 
struction of,  1,  9;  address  of  prom- 
inent men  on  the  political  situa- 
tion, II,  409;  Etemocratlc  working- 
men.  413. 

Cn*BiiyiTox  JotraxAL  of  Comuebci: 
Advertisements  of  working  men, 
II.  413. 

Charlottesville  (Virginia).  Freed- 
men'B  schoolteacher  at.  II,  183. 

Chase,  S.  P.,  views  on  negro  suf- 
frage.   1,    142. 

Chesnut,  James,  on  causes  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Movement,  II,  335. 

Churchea  during  Reconstruction. 
sketch  of.  li,  215;  references,  219; 
military  regulation  of  services, 
221;  dlvlBlon  aod  reunion.  229; 
Northern  churches  organised  In 
the  South,  238:  the  churches  and 
the  negroes,  ISO,  245,  252.  254;  the 
negro  rhurchea.  259,  448". 

CisciSNATi  Commescial:  i,  364;  on 
the  poHiIcat  situation  In  Svutb 
Carolina.  11.  407. 

Cltlee  and  Industries  In  the  South, 
11.  315. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866.  I,  19T;  of 
1675.  II.  294,  293,  428;  of  South 
Carolina.  285. 

Civil  Rights  case^  IE,  428. 
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civil  RIgbts  of  DegToes.  In  Arkan- 
eas,  i.  274:  In  Alabama.  273;  In 
Louisiana,  279:  to  Mississippi. 
SSI;  In  North  CaroUna,  290;  in 
South  Cux>lliie.  1.  294:    W,  3S5. 

OlAotoD.  James  H.,  on  Union 
Leagiie.  H,  S4:  on  causes  of  Ku 
Ktux   MoTement.  331. 

Clayton,  Henry  D.,  AnHREsa  to  the 
Gbanh  Jtmr  of  Ptkk  County.  Ala* 
bamla:  on  the  status  of  freedmen. 
1,  269:  Chaboe  to  Bakuui^  Couktt 
ORAivn  Ji7by:  on  the  "dead-Call" 
eril.  11.  318. 

Clayton.  Powell,  governor  of  Ar- 
kanaas.  11,  39.  M. 

Clayton.  Mre.  Victoria  V.,  White 
AM>  Black  it^deb  the  Old  RcontiE: 
conduct  of  newly  freed  blacks.  I. 
72;  habits  of  negro  tenants,  U,  S09. 

ClemenR.  Sherrard,  report  on  Con- 
Oscatlon  frauds.  1,  28. 

Ote^eland  Convention  of  Soldiers 
and  Sallon,  i.  215. 

CLKVELAjrn  HE3ULLn:  speech  of 
President  Jobunon.  1.  21 S. 

Cobb,  Howell,  letter  on  Heoonstruc- 
tlon,  I.  128;  photograph  of  letter, 
138. 

Colonization  of  nesroes,  1,  7S,  848. 

"Color   line,"   It,  38K,   896,  896. 

CoLCMBUs    (Mlas.)    Pocsb:     It,  896. 

Command  of  the  army  taken  from 
the  President,   1.  403. 

Conditions  in  the  South,  Schnrz's 
report.  1.  11.  43.  58.  75,  77.  95; 
Tniman's  report.  44,  57,  64.  82,  98. 

Confederate  debt,  repudiated,  1,  180. 

Confederates,  persecuted  In  Tennes- 
see. I.  40:  Influence  of,  C3-67:  for* 
bidden  to  wear  uniforms.  66.  67, 
S04:  memorial  eocleiies  prohibited, 
211. 

Couflacation.  frauds.  I,  4,  2S*SS; 
Bterenc'a  plan  for,  151;  Sherman's 
order,  350;  policy  of  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  852;  results  of  conflBca- 
tlon  measures,  364;  advoca-ted  by 
the  Union  League,  It.  24. 

Congress,  theories  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. I,  118;  Crittenden  resolutions, 
118;  "Forfeited  Rights"  plan.  124; 
Sumner's  resolutions,  144;  speech- 
es of  Stevens,  145:  Amendments: 
Thirteenth,  185.  Fourteenth.  47S. 
Fifteenth.  493;  "Iron-clad"  oath, 
191:  resolution  to  appoint  Joint 
committee  on  Reconstruction.  197; 
Civil  RIghtfl  Ai:t  of  1866.  197:  of 
1875,  U.  295;   readmtsslon  of  Ten- 


nessee. I,  SOZ;  Fteedmen's  Bnreaii 
Acts.  S19,  321:  Preedmen'8  Bank 
Act.  3S2;  Reconstruction  Act*. 
401-418,  476.  4^-190;  report  oC 
Howard  Investigation.  371,  II.  354: 
report  of  FreedraeD'a  Bank.  I.  8S9; 
extracts  from  Ku  Klux  Report,  SS, 
373.  444;  reports  on  affairs  la  J 
lx>uialana.  ii.  39.  55.  144;  Eofor 
mem  Acts.  102.  LIS,  123;  Ama 
Acts,  431.  432. 

Congress.    Acts    a  vj*    RrsoLC 
(Seaslon   laws):      the   ThirteentI 
Amendmenu   I.   165:    Firsl    Pr 
men's    Bureau    Act,    319;     Seeoni] 
Freedmen's  Bureau  Act,  321: 
incorporating       the       Freedmcn'f'l 
Bank.    382;    First    Reconstructloaj 
Act.  4fil;   Command  of  the  ArmTl 
Act,  403;  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  404;  j 
SttpplementAry  Reconstruction  Ac 
407;    Fourth    Reconstruction 
418;    Acts    readnilUlng    Arkans 
and    other    Southern    states.    476;] 
the  Fourteenth   Amendment.   478: 
the      second      reconstruction      of 
OcorKla,  490:    First   Enforcement 
Act,  II.  102;   Second  Enforcement 
Act,  112;    Ku  Klux  Act,  123.     Ste 
alHO  Statutes  at  L.ar^,  and  Publl 
Laws,  under  Congress. 

Congress,  Hoc  be  ExBccmvc 
uexts:  letter  of  Htixb  HoCulIoch] 
on  the  efTects  of  the  test  oath. 
190:  rules  and  regulations  of  th 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  328.  380.  83S 
336,  337,  340:  extracts  from 
ports  of  Bureau  offlclats,  345.  346 
353,  383:  proceeilittgs  at  a  cabloe 
meeting  called  to  interpret  the 
construction  Acts.  411;  report 
an  army  ofOcctr  on  the  conduct 
negro  mlUtla  of  Arkansas,  II,  76[| 
teloffraroe  relative  to  the  politic  ' 
situation  In  Louisiana  In  187S 
141;  telegram  to  President  Gr 
In  regard  to  affairs  In  Arli 
In  1874.  161. 

Congees.  Horse  MuooxAinDca 
DocuxEXTs:  SUUtstica  <^  tte 
Freedmen's  Savings  Bank.  1.  S85; 
testimony  of  a  Louisiana  qoadrooB 
and  a  former  army  officer  In  rfr 
gard  to  L.ouisiana  politics,  II.  4$; 
extracts  from  Governor  Chnmbe: 
Iain's  statementa  abont  Repabli 
rule  in  South  C^roUoa,  57;  a  "lit- 
tle Joker"  (ballot),  86;  an  An 
Warmoth  handbill.  142;  fear 
negro    insurrection    In    LouUlana, 
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270:  an  editorial  on  the  death  of 
ThaddeuB  Stevens.  272;  an  attack 
on  the  quadroons  of  Loolftlana, 
279 ;  black  women  must  not  do 
menial  work,  281;  addreea  of  com- 
mander of  the  White  Camelia. 
344;  newspaper  report  about  Ku 
KlQX  Klan.  3&5;  Kn  Klux  Influ- 
ence in  elections.  370;  Wade 
Hampton's  speech  to  the  blacks. 
411;  a  negro's  letter  10  Wade 
Hampton,  412;  advertisements  of 
Democratic    working   men,    413. 

Congress,  House  Rcpobts:  report 
of  John  T.  Spra^ue  on  the  failure 
of  negro  colonies  in  Florida,  1, 
M9;  a  minority  report  on  the  po- 
llUcal  acilvltift*  of  Dureau  ageata. 
371;  quotation  from  Sidney  An- 
drcwB  on  the  success  of  the  Proed- 
men's  Burean,  375 ;  testimony 
against  General  Howard.  379;  re- 
port on  the  Freedmen'8  Savings 
Bank.  3S9;  oxi>erlence  of  a  depos- 
itor In  the  Freedmen'a  Bank.  393: 
report  on  conditions  in  Louisiana 
In  1872,  it.  39:  reiwrt  on  carpet* 
has  rule  in  Louisiana  in  1S74,  65; 
report  of  Capt.  W.  T.  Gentry  on 
the  use  of  baoon  in  Alabama  elec- 
tions. 83;  testlmonj'  In  regard  to 
Intimidation  of  neRroes,  8fi,  283; 
statement  of  a  negro  Democrat.  87; 
nae  of  troops  and  deputy  marshals 
In  elections,  135;  revolution  In 
Lontalana  In  1874.  147.  14S;  North- 
em  son^a  In.  Sonthem  schools, 
173;  a  foreigner's  obeerratlons  on 
ne^ro  education,  1S4;  conditions  in 
the  Louisiana  schools,  19S:  views 
of  minority  on  the  activities  of 
the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 254 :  White  Lea^^ue  docu- 
ments, 358;  editorial  from  an  At- 
tenta  nwwspaiHT.  3S7:  "Pike  Coun- 
tv  Platform."  3S8:  the  "Color  line" 
IQ  MlsfiUslppl.  395. 

Conjcress,  Kti  Ktrx  Repobt:  ooI- 
lectins  Confederate  cotton  and 
taxes,  t  25;  the  workings  of  the 
Freedmen'a  Bureau.  373;  military 
mterule  In  AhUtama,  444:  Ai^sama 
Totiuokt:  frauds  upon  the  ne- 
fnee.  I.  359;  t>ad  influeoce  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  367.  369;  Un- 
ion League  Influence.  11,  24;  com- 
plaint of  a  Unionist.  44;  county 
Onancee,  71;  nf^o  voting  system. 
It;  work  of  the  missionaries,  255; 
the  mountalD  whites,  269;  crimes 


of  the  blacks,  27£>:  negro  women 
refuse  to  work.  2S1:  causes  of  the 
Ka  Klux  Movement,  331,  338,  339. 
357;  FlORiuA  a>d  MmcELLANZocrs: 
General  Forrest  on  the  origin  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  11,  342;  Young 
Men's  Democratic  Club,  356; 
GE»Bm\  Tkstiuonv:  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau  in  politics.  1,  370: 
why  the  l^^ligs  Iiccame  Democrats, 
li.  91:  educalloD  In  Georgia.  202; 
negroes  In  Georgia,  276,  277;  caus- 
es of  the  Ku  Klux  Movement.  340; 
NoBTH  Cakomka  Testimonv:  meth- 
ods of  the  Union  League,  11.  22, 
23:  taxation,  70;  canses  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Movement.  333:  Socth  Cajio- 
LISA  Testimosv:  character  of 
South  Carolina  legislature.  11,  54; 
school  apprnprintions.  197;  feeling 
between  white  and  black.  277 ; 
blacks  dislike  mnlattoee.  280; 
cauttee  of  Ku  Klux  Klan,  335.  337; 
oath  of  Whlre  Brotherhood,  854; 
methods  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  371, 
374. 

Congress.  Pubuc  Laws  U.  S.  A. 
(Session  laws):  II,  431. 

Congress,  Repout  or  Joikt  Couhit- 
TEE  ok  REt'OJtRTavcTioK :  the  Por^ 
felted  Rights  plan,  I.  124. 

Congress.  Report  or  the  Joist  Com- 
MiTTEB  OS  RECf)NsTtttiCTio.>  (tes- 
timony) :  dostrucLlon  of  prop- 
erty In  the  Vailey  of  Virginia.  I. 
10:  methods  of  treasury  agents  Id 
Louisiana.  30;  proscription  of  Un- 
ionists In  Tennessee.  36;  state- 
ment of  .lohn  Minor  Bolts.  39; 
treatment  of  •Loyalists,'  40:  pei> 
secutlon  of  Confederates  by  Un- 
ionists, 40;  statement  of  Robert 
MoCurdy.  a  Unionist  clergyman. 
41;  historical  societies  and  rebel- 
lion, 59;  the  Southern  people  de- 
ceitful, 59;  Confederate  buttons  a 
sign  of  disloyalty,  66;  loyatUis  dis- 
like negroes,  81;  a  Northern  view 
of  the  negro.  96;  loyalists  oppose 
negro  suftni«e,  100;  a  Northern 
opinion  on  negro  suffrage.  101; 
political  demands  of  a  loyalUt.  136; 
opinion  of  AUxander  H.  Stephens 
on  Reconstruction,  234;  the  negro 
problem  In  Mississippi.  251;  labor 
problems  In  Florida.  255:  duty  of 
the  whites  to  the  negroes,  357; 
rights  of  the  negro  la  Virginia, 
267;  Chaplain  Conway  on  condl* 
tlons  In  Louisiana.  362;  objections 
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Una,  II,  ISS;  Sheridan's  "banditti" 
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trouble  In  Arkanoas.  160;  report 
or  Oos.  Wager  Swayne  on  negro 
•dacailOD.  ISO:  hceto  edocatlon, 
]8t:  KtJ  Kliix  Movctnent.  860.  376: 
Arkanwia  rfivolutlon,  892. 

OoBitraM.  SKMAns  MiBcax*:(Eo08 
ZXNitrMurn*:  Intimidation  of  ne- 
(TO  Daroocrati,  11.  88;  newspaper 
aditortel  on  the  "color  line."  396: 
■dvortlflomant*  of  Democratic 
worklnc  men.  413;  newspaper  edi- 
torlal  on  conditions  In  Soutb 
OaraUna,  414. 

CoocreM,  8it?«ATB  REToars:  Reu- 
baa  Davia  on  intimidation  of  ne- 
gnteu,  11,  87;  report  of  a  Senate 
rommlttne  on  condUlons  In  Louis- 
iana. 144. 
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tbeCrlttaa- 

I.  118:  Cbarkc 
TTiiwii'a  reaalotiaos  on  Baeoa- 
atmetlaB.  144.  145;  apawlifis  at 
Thaddeoa  St«Teaa  oa  Baeonalnft- 

tioB.  Dccro  anffnign.  aad 
tkm,  146-lSS; 

0.  O.  Hovard,  J79. 
OonaerraUre  partx.  U,  9S,  SS9.   8m] 

ttlw  Democratic  party. 
CoMtilotlaa,  tmrntammtM  to.   «a 

CoBcrefls,     aa4     aJBeodoaents    br'^ 

Dumber. 
Const  I  rations,    AlaliamB.   1.   185.  lU 

452;   ArkacBsa,  1.  454;   LouUlana,^ 

1.  454,  11,  189,  4S1;   Ulssisslppl,  1.1 

454.  n,    4S0:     Sovlb    Carolina.    1. 

455.  tl,  4€L:   Taxaa.  1.  311. 
CttiTSTmmox  or  tbb  Uiciox  Lauuc 

or  Aii£bica:     It,  T. 
CossrmTTios    A.in>    RnrxL   of   tbaj 

Knlgbts  of  tbe  Wblte  Oajnella.  li.| 

349. 

Constitutional  Union  Guards.  U.  SST.J 
Oonventlona.  Alabama.  1,  177.  452;] 

South   Carolina,  449. 
OoDvay.   T.   W..  on  conditions 

Louisiana.  1.  362. 
Cottoo.   confiscated,    I.    25-33;    ta 

4.    34-35. 
Council  of  Safetj,  tL  327.  356. 
Courts,   mllllary.  1,  203.  204. 
Crawford.  S.  W..  on  causes  of  Ra 

Klux  Movement,  tl,  338. 
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Credit  sjrstem.  II.  31S,  317.  437,  459. 
Cresceal.  City  White  League,  II,  ZIS. 
Crttteaden   Resolutioos.  1,   118. 
Crooks,    hirv.   or   Bishop   Simi'son: 

"dlalntegrallon     and     ab«orptlon" 

policy.   II,   243. 
Crop  Men  system,  il,  437.  439, 
Curry.  J.  L.  M..  on  neKro  education. 

lU  179.  208.  246. 

Davir,  jErrEKBOx,  dislike  of.  1.  S6; 
released  from  prison,  61:  ntgroes* 
frar  of.  II,  86. 

Dar.  [j-  W-.  on  causes  of  Ku  KIux 
Movement,  II.  331. 

"Dead-fan"  evil,  li,  818. 

De  Btaoc,  Alciblade,  on  cauBee  of 
Ku  Klux  Movement,  li.  844. 

Do  Bow,  J.  D.  B..  on  the  Fresdmen's 
Bureau,  1.  366:  on  effects  of  oman- 
cipatlon,  11.  300. 

Democratic  p&rty.  la  Louisiana,  I. 
229:  in  Alabama,  422;  natlonjil 
platforms.  4S1.  11.  99;  condemned 
by  UdIoo  l>eague,  13;  drops  name 
of  ■•Con»ervative."  91:  Young 
Men's   Democratic   Club.    36');    os- 

ttraclsm  of  negro  Democrats,  2S3: 
Democratic  working  men,  413. 
Dent.  Louts,  can^ldnte  for  governor 

of  MlssI&Blppl.  il.  93. 
Deputy    marsbala.     influence    elec- 
tions, 11.  131.  135,  138. 
Destitution  after  the  War.  1,  12-26 
Dtsabltities  of  whites   removed.  II. 

432. 
Disfranchisement,  of  whltee,  1.  433, 

452;    a  Cttusn  of  Ku   KIux   Mot&- 

ment,  II,  332;    of  blacks,   353;   of 

blacks  and  whites,  430. 
Disorder  In  1S65,  I,  4. 
Domestic    relations    of   negroes    la 

South  Carolina.  I.  294. 
Dostle.  A.  p.,  radical  speech,  1.  231. 
Donglofs,      Prederlrk.      Line     axt» 

TtMKs:     troubles  of  freedom.  1,  89; 

criticises  FVeedmen's  Bank.  386. 
Drew,  elected  povemor  of  Florida, 

II.  415. 
Dual  governments.  lU  181,  141. 
Dnncan.  B.  0..  on  n.ixed  schools,  II, 

187. 

Economic  Cosnmo?t.s  after  the  War, 
deetntctlon  of  property.  1,  9;  des- 
titution, 20;  conAscatlons.  25;  cot- 
ton tax,  34:  conditions  during  Re- 
construction, tl,  265:  rcferencos, 
268 ;  iDdustrial  reorganlzat  ion, 
298;  decline  of  the  Bleck  Belt  and 


progress  of  whtt«  districts,  309; 
economic  causes  of  Ku  KIux  Move- 
ment, 333.  SS7,  338:  later  condi- 
tions, 435-442. 

Education  during  Reconstruction, 
sketch  of.  11.  J65:  references.  169: 
Xorthyrn  views.  171;  Southern 
views,  176;  Northern  aid  to  negro 
education,  182;  mixed  schools, 
1S7;  Reconstruction  education. 
196;  Ann?trnng'fl  views,  209:  Am- 
erican Missionary  Association.  254. 

EuxnoN  OP  Georhr  R.  Sptnctcb: 
use  of  troops  and  deputy  marshals 
in  elections,  II,  131. 

Eteotions  nnd  election  methods,  li. 
U:  in  Alabama.  81.  83,  131,  389; 
In  Florida,  85.  86,  415:  in  G«orgia. 
433;  In  Louisiana,  417;  In  South 
Carolina.  79,  405.  419;  Influenced 
by  Union  League.  24,  by  negro  mil- 
itia, 79,  by  troops  and  deputy  nuir- 
sbals,  123.  131.  135.  ISfT;  repeal  of 
Federal   election   laws,  431,  432. 

Emnnclpatlon,  Industrial]  reaulta  of, 
ii.   300. 

Enforcement  Acts,  tl,  102,  112,  123; 
Innucnc*  of.  138;  not  oonstltutlon- 
a),    426428. 

Episcopal  church,  closed  In  Alaba- 
mn.  11.  223;  ff-^'llne  of  Episcopal- 
ians. 229;  in  Vlrplnla.  230;  negro 
Eplscopftllans.   261. 

Equal  rlgbtji.  Sumner's  view,  il,  292: 
a  Southern  opinion.  293;  Civil 
RiKbts  Act,  296.  Rec  aUo  Educa- 
tion. 

FntHiBAL  control.  In  state  affaire.  II, 
102-1S2.  See  also  Enforcement 
Acts,  and  Elections. 

FIftfipnth  Amendment,  1.  498;  acts 
to  enforre.  II.  102.  112.  123:  Inter- 
preted by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  In 
U.  S.  veT»U9  Harris.  426.  In  Civil 
Rights  caaee,  428;  evaded  by  South- 
ern states.  450. 

Finances  of  Reconstruction,  II.  39- 
72.     fiee  also  states  by  name. 

Flsk,  Gen.  Clinton,  report  on  condi- 
tions In  Kentucky.  I,  846. 

Fijoripa,  Acts  axd  Resolittioss  ok 

THE    GE?rtnAL    ASHCUBLT    OF;       I«W 

reeutatInK  tabor  contracts  of  ne- 
groes, 1.  275;  providing  for  eebools 
for  negroes,  277. 
Florida,  address  of  Governor  Walk- 
er In  18«5.  1,  60;  a  negro  politician, 
232;  status  of  nepjo.  254,  257,  271; 
labor  probleme,   255;     labor    cod- 
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Florida  {continued} 
tracts,  275;  negro  acbools  In  186C. 
277;  frauds  upon  frMdmen.  266; 
PreeOnKn'B  Bureaa.  376;  Btatc  re- 
admitted to  Union.  47C;  Lincoln 
Brotherhood.  II.  20;  TTnlon  Lwffne, 
28;  character  of  Governor  Steama. 
40;  "smelling  committee"  Id  the 
laslBtatnre,  50;  election  methods. 
85.  8fi;  Peabody  frmd,  194;  a  po- 
luteal  leaaon  In  a  ne^ro  ecbool, 
SOS;  Jealoosy  in  negro  churches, 
t&9:  sleeping  with  neRroee  ami 
klBBinR  nejjro  bablee  for  rotea,  281; 
Eqnnl  Rights  Isaue,  285;  YoiinK 
Men's  Democratic  Club,  856;  end 
or  oarpetbafi;  rule,  415;  Degroee' 
heritage  from  the  carpelbaegers, 
428. 

"Force"  taws.  See  Knforcement 
Acta. 

Forfeited  Rights,  plan  of  Reeon- 
Btnictloo.  1.  124. 

Forrest.  Gen.  N.  B..  on  causes  of  Ku 
Ktux  Movement  li.  342. 

FoBT  Worth  Hkbaiji:  on  the  rev- 
olution in  Arksnsas  In  1874.  11. 
392.   393. 

"Forl.v  acres  and  a  mule."  1,  350. 

Poster,  Charles,  aesiiranees  as  to 
President  Hayes's  Southern  pol- 
ler, H.  419- 

Fourteenth  Amendment,  rejected  by 
the  Southern  states,  1,  234 ;  a 
Southern  propoeal  for  a  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  238:  text  of, 
478;  acts  to  enforce.  II.  102,  U2, 
123;  Interpreted  by  U.  S.  Supremo 
Court  in  the  Slaughter  House  cas- 
es. 423,  In  U.  9.  versus  Cmlk- 
shanles.  424.  In  U.  S-  versus  Har- 
ris. 426;  dlsablllttes  under,  remov- 
ed,  431,  432. 

Frauds,  taxation,  and  expenditure. 
II.  69  et  set]. 

Freedmen,  laws  for,  1,  242.  8ee  also 
Negro  and  Negroes. 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  M.  E. 
Church,  11.  252.  fiee  aJso  Reports 
of  Freedmon'a  Aid  Society. 

Freertmen's  Savings  Batik,  refer- 
ences. I.  317.  318;  act  of  Incorpora- 
tion. 382;  In  operation.  888;  infor- 
mation and  statistics.  364.  385;  ac- 
count of  Frederick  T>»ni;laMi.  388; 
Investigation  by  Congress.  389;  ex- 
perience of  a  depositor.  393;  fac- 
simile of  a  depositor's  account.  384. 

Fmpicxx*s  Baitk  Book  attd  Ctxcti- 


labb:  Information  about  the  Bank.  ' 
i,  384. 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  sketch  ot.  I, 
315;  references,  318;  lava  relating 
to  the  Bureau.  319;  of&cial  regoh- 
tlons  and  reports,  327;  conflscstloo 
policy  and  lui  results.  350;  opin- 
ions of  the  Bureau,  361;  the  Freed 
men's  Savings  Bank,  38^;  a  Bu- 
reau report  of  "ontrages."  C8. 

Fkeidme^'s  Rxcqro:  oorrespond- 
ence  between  a  Northern  teaeber 
and  a  Southern  editor,  11.  US. 

Freedom  of  the  negro.  It*  trtmhta 
and  disappointments.  1.  89. 

Fullerton,  Gen.  J.  S.,  report  on  tb« 
Freedmen's  Bureaa  In  Lonlslasa. 
1.  340. 

Gakdkkr,  Aktta,  teacher  of  a  colored 
school.  11,  183. 

Garland,  A.  H.,  elected  governor  of 
Arkansas,  11,   392. 

Garrett.  J.  J.,  on  causes  of  Ku  Kloi 
Movement,  it.  357- 

Gentry,  Capt.  W.  T..  tnvestlgstes 
the  use  of  bacon  lo  elections.  11. 
83. 

Georgia,  deetUutlon  In  1865.  1.  ii,  ^ 
23;    railroads   destroyed.    19:    dii 
orderly  negroes,  90:  courts  of  th 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  347;  frcedmeat 
expect   confiscation.  354:   state  r*>| 
admitted  to  the  Union.  474;  eK[t«1l< 
ed,   490:      reconstructed   a   sccondl 
time,  490;  education  of  wli{t>:>6  and 
blacks.  II.  S02:  oriiranlzatton  of  tb 
Northern    \fethodist    church,    240; 
low    country    and    up^auntry   ne- 
groes.   276;     feeling     between    ths , 
nces.  277:  ne^oes  after  ten  year 
of  freedom.  28S:   races  not  to  is 
termarry.    288;    free   negro   UborJ 
300:    makinc   contracts    with    n« 
groes,  804:  first  pay  day  on  11  plan 
tatlon,    306;    condition    of    cotto 
and   rice  plantations,   316;    caiue 
of   the   Ku   Klux   Movement.  340;] 
election     methods     after     Recofl 
et  ruction.  433:  negro  morals 
twenty  years  of  freedom,  442- 
Gordon,   Oen.   John  B..  on    the  ntt, 
groes  of  Georgia,  II,  276:  on  cans 
of  Ku  Klux  Movement.  340;  unde 
standing  with  the  friends  of  Pra 
Ident  Hayes.  419. 
Grand    Army   of    the   Republic 

342. 
"Grandfather"  dauees  In    the  □»* 
constitutions,  11.  451.  4S8. 
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Grant.  Genera)  U.  S,,  report  on  con- 
ditions In  the  South,  I,  51;  on  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  343;  letter  to 
G«IL.  O.  O.  Howard.  345;  dissents 
from  opinion  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. 440. 

Grant.  President  U.  S..  Interferes 
lu  Mtsstselppl  politics,  M.  93;  not 
endorsed  by  Reform  Republicans 
La  Arkansas,  96;  condemned  by 
Mlaslsfilppl  conbcrvativea,  97;  sus- 
pends the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In 
9outb  Carolina.  128;  upholds  rad- 
icals In  the  South,  142,  150,  161, 
406;  attitude  in  tbe  campai^  of 
1SV6.  406.  417;  refuses  to  support 
radicals  In  Loulslaua.  417. 

Greeley.  Horace,  endorsed  In.  Arkan- 
sas and  MissUslppl,  ii.  96,  97. 

Grlerson,  Gen.  B.  H.,  on  historical 
societies  lu  the  South,  1,  55. 

Hahn,  Governor  of  Loulslann,  let- 
ter of  Lincoln  to,  regarding  negro 
tutfra^e,  1,  113. 

HaJsey,  L.  H.,  Bleliop  of  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  on 
the  condition  of  his  race.  11.  443. 

Hampton,  Gen.  Wade,  on  the  be- 
havior of  D^gro  troops,  1,  47-48; 
letter  on  tbe  Southern  situation. 
66;  opinion  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernments, 19S-196;  criticises  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  367-369;  ad- 
vocates negro  suftr&ge,  421;  speech 
to  blacks,  II,  411;  letter  from  ex- 
slave.  412;  becomes  governor  of 
South  Osrollna,  431. 

Hampton  (a  brother  of  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton),  opinion  on  negro  suf- 
frage, I,  95. 

Hampton  school  for  negroes,  11, 
209.     See  also  Armstrong. 

H&rdjr,  President  J.  C.,  on  black 
and  white  labor  In  cotton  produc- 
tion. H.  441. 

Rarrell,  J.  M..  Bbooks  ako  Baxteb 
Was:  character  of  Governor  Clay- 
ton, 11,  39;  white  mlUtla  In  Arkan- 
sas.   73. 

Harrison.  Burton  N.,  In  regard  to 
the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis.  E.  61. 

Hayes,  President  R.  B.,  prospective 
policy  toward  the  South.  11.  419; 
withdraws  troops  from  Louisiana 
and  South  Carolina.  419.  420:  his 
Southern  policy  attacked  by  Cham- 
berlain.   421. 

Heroes  of  America.  II,  3,  21;  a  canse 
of  Ku  Klux  Movement,  tli.  Bee 
at*o  Cnlon  L»i^e. 


Hill,  Benjamin  H.,  gives  reasons 
why  Whigs  became  Democrats,  II, 
91. 

Hill,  Joshua,  senator  from  Georgia, 
Hpeech  on  equal  rights.  II,  293. 

Historical  societies  and  rebellion. 
General  Grlerson's  opinion,  1,  59. 

Holden,  Joseph  W.,  description  of 
the  Ku  Klux  costume,  II,  364. 

Holden.  W.  W-,  appointed  provision- 
al governor  of  North  Carolina,  1, 
171;  reputed  chief  of  Union  League 
In  North  Carolina,  11,  21,  22,  25.  27; 
use  of  militia,  78. 

Howard,  General  O.  O.,  1,  315  etaeq.i 
G«neral  Grant's  letter,  344;  at 
Charleston,  3S6;  charges  against, 
379. 

Humphreys,  B.  G.,  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  message  on 
the  negro  problem,  1,  261. 

Huntington,  C.  P.,  viewa  on  Recon- 
struction, 1,  156. 

lu-ueraATioNs,  facsimile  of  cartoon 
by  Ryland  Randolph,  The  Fate  of 
the  Carpettngger  and  the  Scala- 
wag. I.  frontispiece;  Lincoln's  con- 
ditions of  peace,  facsimile  of  mem- 
orandum siren  to  J.  A.  Campbell, 
114;  facsimile  of  page  of  Howell 
Cobb's  letter  on  Heconstructlon, 
128:  facsimile  of  Bancroft's  draft 
of  a  message  to  President  Johnson. 
186:  fBcsimlle  of  depositor's  ac- 
count In  the  Freedmen's  Savings 
Bank,  394;  photograph  of  members 
of  tbe  South  Carolina  legislature, 
1[.  frontispiece;  fftcsimile  of  page 
of  Ritual  of  Union  League,  10: 
facsimile  of  pages  of  Prescripts  of 
Ku  Ktnx  Klan,  348;  photograph  of 
Ku  Klux  costume.  264. 

Immigration  to  tbe  South,  encour- 
aged by  law,  II,  299;  opposed  by 
negroes.  310. 

Impeachment  of  the  President,  1, 
458:  ftrticles  of  Impeachment,  458; 
oplulon  of  Senator  Charles  Biun- 
ner,  470. 

I  sorrEsuENT  Moritor:  a  Ku  Klux 
order.  11.  366. 

Independents  forced  Into  line,  11, 
390. 

Industrial  conditions  during  Recoo- 
stmctlon,  It,  298-324,  and  ch.  xlll. 
Bee  ttUo  Etconomlc  Conditions. 

Intemarrlage  of  races  forbidden. 
In  Alabama;  I,  274:  In  Arkansas. 
276:   la  Mississippi,  287;   declared 


pMer.  IM; 

I  ta  r^MMii  tm.  'ratonUtao.'* 
tS6;  bciiiBaa  at  BMcxoCrk  d»(t 
oC  k  maausB.  UC;  prootoiBB  tte 
VST  SI  an  end.  t9S:  lite 
ftC  Oavtfand.  SIS;  owoaes  dw 
St7:    vc^ 

tttM  A*  n  iiilwi'B  Vonan  bai. 
321;  ImpcacbflBBBt  ot  Itf;  8«b- 
ttdr'B  opInSoB 
470:  Ua  poUer  antoned  br  the 
Alabama  laslatetnra^  IM; 
ODClBil  U  ftlal^ma  tacfabCiire  to. 
44;  lactera  as4  reports  to  Johnaoa, 
from  Sherrard  ClamaBa,  relating 
to  cottoa  at^alins.  29;  tnm  H.  U- 
Waiteraoa  on  cottoa  fraoda  and 
on  temper  of  tbe  Soutbarn  paople. 
S9.  fil;  rrom  G«nara]  Graat  rela- 
Ure  to  condRloDS  In  tb«  South,  51, 
843;  from  a  Unionist  woman  rela- 
tire  to  Le«  and  Davis.  37;  from 
G»n.  Wade  Hampton.  47.  86.  19B. 
S67;  from  Carl  Schnn  on  affairs 
In  the  South.  U,  43,  53.  75.  77.  95; 
from  Benj.  a  Truman.  44,  57.  82. 


of  C  P.  

l&ft:  a  Sovttera^ 
tor  a  Fbvxtaaatli  ameod-  \ 
XtS:   tattar  oT  a  G. 

WMA  labor  pnb- 
\^m  S4T:  warn-  «e  BKtea  X.  AHen 
OB  Gaaacai  Steridaa'a  nile  tn  Ne« 
442L 

G«n.  Joaegb  B^  conren- 
doK  vtUi  4;«aenl  AcnMC,  i.  154. 
Jaiat  OMMMlttm  on  Baeanatrticdon. 

W.  C,  eavarBDr  of  Loai»- 
hoA.  chfacter  of  bis  atfmlolstra- 
tSoB.  U.  62:  geU  oOoe  br  fraud. 
142;  Uaskt  of  Us  rule.  t«4;  robel- 
aeaiut  it.  144-tol:  supported 
Iqr  TMeral  troops,  150-154:  hu 
lactilatura  dispersed  by  troops. 
U<;  aarad  bj  the  "Wbeeter  Adjust* 
■aaat"  IST. 

Kannady,  Mm.  T.  U.  MS.  Acooim: 
nJlltarr  mlimle  In  AlatMma.  I,  44S. 

KaBtuckjr,  Preadmen'e  Bureaa  Ln.  1, 
34«. 

Klddoo.  Oen.  J.  B^  report  on  condi* 
tlon  of  negroes  In  Texas.  I.  79. 

KBt«bts  of  the  White  Camella.  11. 
327.  349.  Bee  oUo  Ku  Klux  Move- 
ment- 

Kn  Klux  Act.  It.  123;  declared  on* 
conmltiHIona).  426. 

Ku  Klux  Klan.  cauaea,  11.  £2.  831: 
character  oad  objects.  347;  trana- 
formation  of  the  order,  360;  cos- 
tume. 364;  a  Ku  Klux  order.  866: 
a  Ku  Klux  parade.  367;  negro  offl* 
clals  made  to  resign.  371;  a  nagro- 
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whipped,  S71;  Preeldent  Graot's 
proclamation  against,  in  South 
CaroUna,  128.  See  oIko  Congrees 
(Ku  Klux  Report),  and  Ku  Klux 
Morement. 
Ku  Klux  Movement,  sketch,  II,  327; 
references,  330;  cau»es.  22,  331; 
the  prlnrfple«  of  the  eecret  orders, 
547;  methods  and  work.  360;  the 
Klaiu  outlawed,  375;  Rifle  Clubs, 
407.  Sec  alto  Ku  Klux  Klau, 
Knlghta  of  the  White  C&mclla. 
Council  of  safety.  Young  Men's 
Democntlc  Club,  and  the  states 
by   oamc 

UaBOB,  regulations  In  Florida,  I,  275; 
regulations  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau. 327  «t  seq.  &ec  also  Black 
Lawa,  Economic  Conditions,  ladun- 
trial  Condltlooa,  Race  and  Labor 
problems. 

Ljk ws  or  MjBsissiFTi :  J Im  Crow 
law,  1,  2S1;  apprentice  law,  282; 
nsrant  law,  283;  civil  rlghU  of 
trvedmen.  286;  offenses  of  freed- 
man,  2^. 

Laws  or  TKSSZBsex:  definUtg  "per^ 
■oni  of  color,"  I,  310. 

Laws  In  force  In  a  Southern  state 
after  the  War,  1,  183. 

Leo,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  advice  of  a  Un- 
ionist woman  In  regard  to,  1,  36; 
letters  relating  to  Reconstruction, 
C3. 

Lee,  Gen.  Stephen  D.,  on  agricultur- 
al conditions  in  the  South,  11.  437. 

Legislative  undoing  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, li,  431. 

Leigh.  Frances  Butler,  Tcn  Ykabs 
OM  A  QxoBQiA  Pi^xtatiun:  negro 
BplsoopaUaua.  11.  261;  free  negro 
labor,  SQO;  mailing  contracts  with 
freedmen.  304:  the  frcedmeo's 
dnit  pay  day,  30o;  decline  of  the 
cotton  and  rice  plantatiooe,  316; 
negro  morale  after  twenty  years. 
444. 

Lester,  J.  C ,  and  Wilson,  D.  L.,  Ku 
Klux  Kuite  :  t  ransfonnat  Ion  of 
the  Klan,  U,  360;  a  Ku  Klux  pa> 
rade,   367. 

Liberal  Republican  platform,  II.  97. 

Lincoln.  Abraham,  l^esldeni.  views 
on  Reconstruction.  I,  109;  declares 
that  no  state  can  secede.  109:  am- 
nesty procIaioatiOD,  109;  proclama- 
tion on  Reconstruction.  112;  »ag> 
gmU  a  qualified  negro  suffrage, 
US;    mamorandum    of  condllloua 


of  peace  given  to  J.  A.  Oaapto«S, 
113;  speech  on  Reconstruction,  111. 

Lincoln  Brotherhood,  11,  S.  30.  Set 
alto  Union  League. 

Llndaay,  Robert  B.,  governor  of  Al- 
abama, opinion  of  nUaiSon  wor)i 
among  the  negroes,  11,  962;  condi- 
tion of  the  mountain  whites.  2€9; 
causes  of  the  Ku  Klux  Movement, 
331. 

"Little  Jokers."  used  In  Florida  elec- 
tions. 11,  S6,  86. 

Louisiana,  confiscation  in.  1.  M;  ne- 
gro trooiK  In.  48:  Deotoentle  plat- 
form Id  1866.  229:  apeecfaea  of  Dr. 
Dostte.  231 :  sutus  of  negroea. 
279:  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  SCO. 
2f;2;  criticism  of  G*»n.  Sheridan. 
442:  constitution  of  1868,  4M: 
state  readmitted  to  the  Dnton.  476; 
opposition  of  whites  to  Reconstmc> 
tlon.  484;  character  of  Governor 
Wkrmoth,  It,  S9;  carpetbaggers 
and  negroea.  46:  carpetbag  rule. 
55;  registration  and  election.  81; 
radicals  divided.  141;  disputed  gor- 
ernmcnts,  141-160:  state  honae  seis- 
ed by  Marshal  Packard.  14S:  the 
revolution  la  1874.  144-1(1:  condh 
tlons  after  the  revolution.  l&S.  lU; 
legislature  broken  up  by  troopa, 
1&6:  Sheridan's  "baodlttr*  tele- 
gram. 157:  mixed  schools  compul- 
sory, 189;  no  Peabody  fund  for 
Louisiana,  194:  conditions  In  the 
schools,  19S:  the  State  Unlvenlty. 
199:  Norlhern  Methodist  church 
organised,  2ZS;  fear  of  negro  In- 
surrection. 270.  272:  social  condi- 
tions In  1875.  274;  qoadrooos,  379; 
CKUsee  of  Ku  Klux  Movemcni.  348; 
the  '76  AsBOclfitlon.  355;  WhH* 
LeuKue  platform.  358:  methods  of 
the  Klan.  363;  Ku  Khix  Influence 
In  elections,  870;  disputed  govem- 
ment  In  1877.  417;  Federal  tmope 
wltbdrawn,  417;  end  of  carpetbag 
and  negro  rule.  419:  suffrage  lim- 
ited In  1898.  461. 

Loi'isiAXA  Co.vuTrrtrnos  or  1868:  1. 
454,  li,   169. 

Loui6viij«  OotTRica-JoLiXAL:  cited 
by  Harrell.  U.  39. 

Loyaltsts.  mlatreai  negroes.  1,  SI; 
oppose  negro  suffrage,  100:  de- 
mands as  to  Reconstruction.  136. 

Loyal  T.«ague:  see  Union  League. 

Lyon,  F.  S.,  letter  In  regard  to  cot- 
ton frauds.  I,  26;  letter  rehitlve  to 
military  gOTarajmnt,  444. 
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Mc<Cmxix'u,  Hdoh„  Secretary  oC  the 
Treaaury,  report  od  coafl»catlon 
frauds,  1.  33;  ud  eSecta  of  the  teal 
Oftlh.  190. 

McGoery,  John,  and  the  rerolatlon 
In  Loulslaoa,  U.  142,  144-151. 

MacUay.  T.  J.,  report  on  conflsca- 
tioo  fraude,  I.  80. 

Mf'Pliersoa,  Eidward,  Hakdbooks  or 
PoLiTica:  extracts  from.  Liberal 
Republican  platronn,  U.  97;  Re- 
pnbllca.n  platform  In  1872.  98;  ex- 
tracts from  Democratic  plat  form 
In  1876,  99;  Tllden's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, 100;  Republican  platform 
In  1S76.  100:  Attomey-general  Wll- 
Uams's  plan  to  reorganizo  the  Ala- 
bama htgtBtature.  133;  tel«gramH 
relating  to  Louisiana  polities  In 
1872.  142;  text  of  the  "Wheeler 
Adjustment."  157;  decision  of  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court  against 
the  Intermarriage  of  tlie  races, 
28^;  letter  of  ITealdent  Grant  to 
Gov.  CbamberlaiD  of  South  Car- 
oUua  In  1S7C,  406. 

MePherson,  EMward,  HisToar  op 
■ruE  Reueluon:  military  regula- 
tion of  churches.  II.  221.  222;  or- 
ganizing the  Northern  Methodist 
church  In  New  Orleans,  238. 

Mcpherson,  Edward.  Pouticai.  Hta* 
TOBY  OF  REcoNSTKucrxoN:  speech 
of  Andrew  Johnson  In  NashvlUe, 
In  1864,  1.  116;  Hrealdent  JohnBOn's 
opinion  on  the  dangers  of  negro 
suffrage,  117;  President  Johnson 
advises  limited  negro  suffrage,  177; 
President  Johnson  declares  that 
the  Confederate  war  debt  must  be 
repudiated,  180;  platform  of  the 
National  Union  party.  21S;  Cleve- 
land Convention  platform,  216; 
PitUburg  Convention  resolutions, 
216;  Republican  platform  in  1868. 
480;  Democratic  p^ttorm  in  1868. 
48L 

McTyeIre,  Rev.  H.  N..  favors  negro 
education.  1,  87. 

ManuBcrlpt  Bourcee.  I.  443,  11,  198. 
See  aUo  Johnson  M8S.,  Hampton, 
Boyd.  Kennedy,  and  War  Dei>art- 
ment. 

Marvin.  William  M.,  governor  ot 
Florida,  meeeage  relating  to  negro 
testimony.  1,  254. 

Maryland.  Baltimore  Conference 
joins  the  Southern  Melhodlsta,  lU 
Z8«u 


Massachusetts,  farewell  address  et 
Gov.  John  A.  Andrew,  t,  156. 

Matthews,  Stanley,  gives  assuraaces 
as  to  Southern  poHcy  of  Preslde&i 
Hayes,  11.  419. 

Memniluger,  C.  O.,  letter  on  rsoe 
and  labor  problems.  1.  247;  botae 
confiscated  for  use  of  oetgrties,  S&G. 

Memphis,  convention  of  8outh«3 
soldlprs,  i,  228. 

Methodist  cbiircA,  Northern,  is  giv- 
en control  over  the  property  of 
Southern  churchea,  11,  221;  Norli-  i 
ern  Methodists  in  Virginia.  212; 
Northern  ministers  driven  out,  SS5: 
orgBDtzed  Id  the  South.  2SS.  Z40; 
"dlBintegration  aod  absorptloo" 
policy.  243;  work  among  the  ne- 
groes, 352,  255;  mistre-atment.  :$< 

Methodist  church.  Southern,  prop* 
erty  turned  over  to  the  Northeni 
church,  II.  221 ;  a  pugnaclotu 
preacher.  22S;  make  gains  In  Vir- 
ginia. 232.  235;  oppose  reunion, 
233;  "disintegration  aod  absorb 
tlon"  policy,  243;  aasiat  lo  relig- 
ious training  of  the  negro.  245-2il;  m 
work  among  the  negroee,  2&0,  253,  ■ 
259.  :;60.  ■ 

Metropolitan  Guards  of  New  Or- 
leans, it,  144. 

Military  government,  I,  203.  4S8. 
See  alto  Army. 

Militia,  in  Arkanaas  (negro  and 
white).  It,  73;  In  Louisiana.  Hi; 
in  North  Carolina.  78;  In  Soatli 
OaroUna.  79. 

Minnis,  J.  A.,  on  the  causes  of  lbs 
Ku  Kins  Movement,  II.  339. 

MiTilTITH    or    TIIK    .\lJtlUMA    BAPTIST 

State  Convkxtioii:  relating  to 
work  for  the  negroes,  ii.  245. 

MnruTKS  or  thr  Synod  op  Aiasaua: 
relating  to  religloua  work  for  tbe 
negroes,  11.  245.  ^ 

Misrepresentation  of  lh«  Soatb,  tV 

45,   57.  68-71. 

Mlsslonariee,   to  teach    negroes^  11, 
182;    character  and   work,   215-261, 
passim. 

Misalsslppi.  negro  troops  In,  1,  4S;  ] 
movement  toward  reunion  In  186S».| 
167;   negro  problem  In   1866.  I51;j 
"Black    laws":    "Jim    Crow"   Carl 
law,  281,  apprentice  law.  283.  vt*i 
grancy  law,  283;  civil  rights  of  d«- 
groes.   286;    certain      offenses     of 
freedmen.   28^:     l-Yeedmen's     Bn- 
rean.  advice  to  planters.  337:  con- 
stitution of  1S6S,  454;    sUte  read- 
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Ottkaccs  15  THE  SorniKBx  States: 
the  Red  Strings  and  tbe  Union 
L«a,Rue,  tl.  21;  bam  burning  by 
tbe  Union  Clnb,  2h;  the  Union  Lea- 
pie  and  the  Courts,  27;  character 
of  Justices  of  the  peace  In  North 
Carolina.  43;  conduct  of  Governor 
Holden'i  mllUlo.  7S:  Ku  KIux  cos- 
tume. 304. 

pACKABD,  8.  B.,  leader  of  Custom 
House  radicals  In  Louisiana.  11, 
141;  seizes  Ibe  state  houK«>.  142; 
elalma  election  as  goTernor  of 
L^uUiana,  417. 

Painted  pegs,  sold  to  freedmen,  1, 
359.  360. 

Pale  F^wes.  11.  327.  Bee  atto  Ku 
KIux    Movement. 

PiarsDQe.  LewlH  E..  DrovlsIonaJ  goT- 
emor  of  Alabama.  I.  174:  telegram 
to  President  Jofansoo.  237. 

Pastoral  letter  of  Southern  Meth- 
odist bishops.  II,  250. 

Peabody  education  funil,  It.  194. 

Peck.  E.  W.,  speer-ti  In  Alabama 
coDTenilon,  I.  452. 

PrTtAL  Coi'E  or  Alab.vha:  >!ar- 
rtages  of  negroes  regnlated,  1,  274; 
tntermarrlase  of  races  prohibited, 
275. 

Penn.  D.  B.,  conaerratlve  lieutenant 
governor  of  Louisiana,  leads  the 
revolution.  II,  147.  148. 

Pffttns,  General  E.  W.,  on  cauees  of 
Ku  Klttx   Movement.  11.  331. 

PMladelphta.  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  party.  I,  213. 

Phillips,  C.  H..  Colored  Mcthodist 
EriscofAL  CiiL'Bcn:  a  persecuted 
neero  church,  11,  260. 

"Pike  County   platform.'*  H.  38?. 

Pike.  James  S.,  Thx  Piobtrate 
Btate:  the  ruin  of  the  slavehold- 
ers, 1.  15:  a  negro  legislature,  II, 
51;  Reconstruction  of  South  Caro- 
lina University.  191;  ne^o  oppoi- 
ItloD  to  ImmJcratioD.  310. 

Plttsburs.  Convf^ntton  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  platform,  1,  216. 

pious,  theories,  and  problems  of  Re- 
construction, sketch,  1.  105;  rcfer- 
•ncM,  107;  Llncoln^s  plans  and 
•acsestions,  108;  Johnson's  opln- 
loos  and  theories,  ll<t;  theories 
and  plans  of  Confcress.  118;  South- 
ern t1«ws  on  Reconstruction,  12S, 
133:  Unionist  plane.  134;  some 
abolitionist  vieirs.  137:  Cfaarlea 
Sumner's  "State  Suicide"  theory, 
si 


144;    the     "Conquered     PrOTtoce* 

Theory,  147:   other  plans  aad  ««c 

geKtlons.   154. 
PLAitTCB's  BAsyts:  'Thad.  Stenas 

Is  Dead,"  tl.  272;   a  notice  of  R* 

KIux  Klan,  365. 
PlaUorms.  National  Union.  L  111; 

Cleveland   convention.    !15;    f\^tt- 

tnirg  conr«ni!on,  216;   Democralle 

platforms,   i.   229,  422.   491,  II.  H. 

98,  99;    Republican   platforms.  M, 

100:    Liberal   Republican.   H»  M; 

vmun  Leaiciic  platform,  887;  **nk* 

County  platform,"  388. 
Police  iwwers  of  a  Hlatc,  not  limited 

by  F\iurteenth  Amendment,  II.  411. 

Politics,  state  and  national,  during 

Reconstruction.  11.  93-101. 
Poore.  B.  P..  CiiABTeas  asre  Ooswn- 

TiTioivs:     eztrarts  from  Loulslnna 

and  South  Carolina  const  Hat  looa, 

H,  189. 
PosiTio:v  OF  TBS  RxrtmLioAsi  aim 

DeMwTiATic  Partiw:     Union  Um- 

gue  "Caieohlam."  U.  13. 
Powers,   Stephen,   nn    tbe   car*r1ty 

of  negroea  for  citizenship,  t.  IQI. 
Presbyterian  ^urch.  in  VirfEtnla,  U, 

2?>2,  235:  work  among  oecroea.  SU^ 

449. 

Presidential  restoration  or  Kmoa* 
structlon.  Bee  Restoration  by  ths 
President. 

PaocxEnisoB  or  nra  Co?i8TiTirrto?iAi. 
CoNVKSTioK  or  South  Casuu?!*; 
speech  on  tbe  need  for  carpetbaf* 
gers.  t,  449;  correcting  tbv  TOoab> 
ulary  of  South  OsroUna.  4S0:  d» 
bate  on  mixed  schools.  U.  1$7. 

Pnoccoii.'tOR  or  the  MoTniovmT 
CojiFEKENCi:  ON  Rack  lluiiiij:u«: 
n^takes  of  Reconitructlon  ednca- 
tton,  11,  208';  necro  churches.  44ft, 

PROCCBDI^IGS        or        TltK        NaTIOXAL 

Tk.\ciikbs'  ABsociATiaN  t  Educa- 
tional element  In  Reconstnictloa. 
II.  171. 
Proclamations,  of  President  John- 
son, of  Amnesty.  I,  ICfT;  tbe  1*|^ 
end  of  the  War,  193;  of  Prealdcnt 
Grant,  suspendinx  writ  of  habeaa 
corpus  In  South  Carolina,  il,  128; 
against  the  Loalilana  uprlslns. 
150:  against  tb«  Brooks  govern- 
ment In  Arkansas,  161;  of  Oov- 
emor  Brownlow  (Tennessee) 
against  Ku  Klnx  Klan.  376;  of 
Lewis  E.  Parsons,  organlxlni?  s 
provisional  eoTernmenl  for  Ala^ 
bama,   I.   174. 


I 
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PnKTipcioii  or  Piiwiiwi,  I.  3C:  of 

Piuililimil  xigm—a  ta  tlM 
aootiL.  t  !Ti.  274.  i»i.  m. 

PtEUCJkTS»:tS     IV     THE      MliMMIUW 

Banooux.  SuuMi:  Bortoo  Har- 
itoBfti  Mcur  la  caffird  lo  iM  trial 
of  JcMnna  Darts.  I.  Cl. 
PX'KJC  Law*  or   Vaarv  Caidujia: 
Nortk  ChroUaa  -Blaek  0»4^''  1. 

PaUIe  vrlBdw  traate  la  Saath 
CkrottiA,  ttO. 

QCABaoQxa.   ta   Loatclaaa  poUUca, 

II.  rn. 

Qaakan,  ijrvpatlilxe    with    Soatli, 

Rao*  and  labor  problems,  sketch  of. 
I.  ?IS;  ntertBcoa  to  authorities. 
24 fi:  dtaciiiilnna  of  rac«  and  tstrar 
prohtaoa.  ;i7:  "Black  Codes."  or 
laws  r^actUK  to  freedmon,  273. 
£«f  atio  umier  N«sro,  Necnws.  Col- 
or Use.  "Black  Codes,"  £conomlc 
Ooodlltoas.  aad  staxaa  by  name. 

Raoflo.  rwltiic  b«tw«eii.  U.  i'1:  lo- 
teruarriait*.  288.  £S9:  race  Issue  In 
politics.  3$$.  395.  (10:  relations 
hatwven  racaa.  44S.  446.  8e«  also 
Ku  Klux  Movement 

!U<Uc*l8.  pUcform  In  TlrRtnla,  I, 
230;  radical  speech  at  New  Or^ 
leaaa.  231:  platform  In  Louisiana, 
426. 

Ranways,  coadltlon  In  ISfiS.  i.  17. 

Randolph.  Rrlaod.  cartoon  br.  1. 
frontlaplece;  author  of  Kn  Klux 
ordvr.  U.  3GG. 

Raum,  Or«en  B..  Thje  Exifnsc  Con- 
rucr:  Ku  Klux  cofilumes,  Itlue- 
tratlon.  II.  364. 

Reconstruct  loD.  sketch  of  plans, 
(heorlaa  and  problems.  I.  105;  ref- 
erenoaa  to  authorities.  107:  Lin- 
oolu'a  plans  and  suggestloos.  109: 
Johnaon's  opinions  and  tbeortes. 
IID;  ConRTosAlonal  plans  and  theo- 
riee.  118;  Southern  views.  12S-1SS: 
UnlonlK  plans.  134;  some  aboil- 
tlOQlst  views.  137:  Sumner  s  "State 
Suicide"  theory.  144;  the  "Conqner- 
•d  Province"  theory  of  Thad^leus 
Stevens,  147;  the  Sherman-John- 
aton  convention,  154;  opinions  of 
C.  P.  Huntington.  155:  ptan  of  Gov. 
John  A.  Andrew.  156;  the  Sapr^me 
Court  theory.  ISS.  See  oi*o  Res- 
toration. Congress,  Johnson.  Grant, 


and  each  of  the  states  by  naisft 
Reconstruction  by  Congress,  sketcli 

of.  I.  297:  r«f  ri-m«i  lo  aatborl- 
ties,    3M;    !  -    of   Coosrta  | 

clonal      Re-'  ^n.    I'll;     ttu 

Soutb's  recepciou  vf  the  policy  of 
OoQKress,  420;  the  use  of  the  anuT 
In  RcconstructioD.  42S;  the  "BUcL 
and  Tan"  coDVEaUoDs.  419;  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  constltutlaas.  4SI; 
Impeachment  of  President  Jobn- 
aoo.  458;  Routhem  state;,  readmit 
ted,  476.  487:  Fourteenth  Antral 
mem  adopted.  476:  Reconalmcilon 
the  issue  fn  the  campalKn  of  1K6S. 
480;  eompli'tlon  of  Reconstruct  loo. 
487;  rcsuHa  and  later  condlLlon^. 
II.  433.  Het  alto  under  Kestora- 
tioB,  Congress,  etc 

Red  Strings.  II.  3.  21.  3S4.  Bee  alto 
Union  Iveague. 

Rodfleld.  H.  V..  on  affairs  In  South 
Carolina,  II,  407. 

Reed,  John  C,  Tea  Olp  Socth  axn 
TiTE  New:  economic  conditions  In 
the  South  In  1876.  11.  3ZI. 

References  to  authorities,  economic 
and  social  conditions  after  the 
War.  i.  7:  plans,  theories  and  prob- 
lems of  Reconstruction.  107;  res- 
toration by  the  President,  IBS;  race 
and  labor  problems  and  "Blark 
Codes."  246:  the  Freedinen's  Bu- 
reau and  the  Freedmen'a  Bank, 
318;  Reconstruction  by  Congress. 
399;  Union  Lea^e  of  America.  II, 
fl;  mrpelbag  and  nesro  rule.  87; 
rducution&I  problems  of  Recon- 
struction, 169;  Reconstruction  la 
the  cburchee.  1!19:  social  and  In- 
dustrial conditions  during  Reeoo- 
stnicUon.  26S:  the  Ku  Klux  Move- 
ment, 330;  the  undoing  of  Recoo- 
stnictlon.  385. 

Refreebnient  room  of  Sotitb  Osro-  j 
llna  legislature,  il.  59. 

Registration  under  RecoastmcdOKJ 
Acts,  1.  iZO:  redstratton  laws  dmt-\ 
Ing   Reoon;^ ruction,   (1.  SL, 

Regulatoni.  11,  360.  ^M  tflso  KkJ 
Klux    Movement. 

Reld.WhUelaw.ArmTns  Waa:  cka 
wear  and  tear  of  war,  I.  11;  le 
the  victors  tielone  the  spoils.  SI: 
quotation  from  a  New  Orteaas  { 
newspaper  on  negro  soMWSv  H: 
Confederate  unlfonas  forbtddcfi,  | 
67;  a  plan  for  a  usro  town,  73: 
a  slaveholder's  view  of  nsgro  taf-  J 
traee.  95. 


Index 
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Religloua  affairs,  iee  Cburchps  by 
n&me. 

>8T   or   THE   BAPTiaT   Hf>ME    Ml»- 

niox    Boakd:     dd    rcHgloua    work 

[for  the  DegroM,  U,  248. 

oiTs  or  TBB     Fbecoubk's     Aid 

'SocisrY.  M.  E.  CHntcn:  negroes 
losing  desire  for  education,  11,  207; 
why  the  Northoru  clmrches  went 
South.  252;  mistreatment  of  North- 
em  missionaries.  256;  a  prophecy, 
25S:  homes  of  the  blacks  in  cities, 
416;  Buperstlllon  among  the  blacks, 
447. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Oommtttee  on 
Reconstruction.  »te  Congress. 

Retdbt  or  THE  New  H^CL.v.vD  Fbecu- 
mmjCh  Am  Sooictt:  the  negro's  ca- 
pacity for  education,  II.  174. 

RCTQBT  05   PfBLIC   FKA.UD8   IN   SoDTU 

Ca&iiuna:  bribing  a  si)caker  and 
governor.  11.  41:  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  41:  bribery  In  the 
legislature,  54;  the  refreshment 
room  of  the  loglatatiire.  59;  "sup- 
plies" for  South  Carolina  officials, 
€0,  61.  65;  public  printing  frauds. 
tiS;    negro  mllUla,  79. 

RCPOBT  OK  TUtE  SeXATE  COMMtTTEE 
OS    AilfciriTLTTBIC    AND    FORESTBY    ON 

OoTTox  PaonrcTioR:  agricultural 
conditions  since  iseo,  II.  437. 

Retobt  op  thf.  St.vte  SuiimiNTCKD- 
EWT  OF  Eono,\TioN  IN  Ixiiisiasa: 
«inbez^ement  of  school  funds.  U, 
198. 

Bkfobt  or  THE  State  Sri'EaiirncxD* 
EWT  or  Education  is  Mwsissipfi; 
opposition  to  tlm  Reconstruction 
Bcbool  s>-Btem.  11,  203. 

Representatives  from  the  Southern 
atates,  excluded  from  Congress,  i. 
1*7. 

RApubHcan  party,  platforms.  L  480. 
11,  100;  "Uberal"  RepubllcAn  plat- 
fonna.  94.  96.  97;  In  the  South. 
4f;  In  Virginia,  1.  487:  in  South 
Carolina.  11,  S7;  in  North  Carolina. 
175;  favored  by  Union  League,  13; 
uses  troops  and  deputy  marabals. 
1S&,  138;  treatment  of  Republicans, 
272,  401.     See  alto  Radical  party. 

Restoration  of  the  Seceded  States 
by  the  President,  sketch  of,  1.  163; 
references  to  authorities.  165;  the 
President's  plan  in  operation.  Ifi7; 
the  proTlsional  governments  In  the 
6outb.  189;  Congress  Is  opposed  to 
the  President's  work.  197;  military 
sorenunent  In  18G5-1866.  203;  Na- 


tiooal   politics   In    ISGG.   213; 
tics  In  the  South,  22S:  reJe<rtIon  of 
the   Fourteenth    Amendment,    284.' 
See  also  Reconstrurtinn. 

Results  of  Reconstruction.  11.  438. 
Revels,    H.    R..   on    political   condi- 
tions in  MIsalseippt,  U,  402. 

RCVWED    AND    AUErrPEU   PSESCRITT  Of 

Ku  Klux  Klan:   principles  and  or- 
ganlzatlon  of  the  order,  11,  347. 
RevisCD  DiscrpuNE.  M.  E.  Cuukob, 
Soirrii:     extracts   from,   on   negro 
churches,  li,  250. 

Revolution.  In  Louisiana.  II,  147;  tn 
Mississippi,  894:  In  Arkanaaa.  160, 

392. 

Reynolds,  J.  S,,  REca^sTsumox  tn 
SoiTTU  Carolina:  protest  of  the 
whites  against  the  RecoDstructlon,: 
Acts.  I,  424;  memorial  to  Congr 
against  the  Constitution  of  18M,' 
45R;  "address  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,"  485;  coun- 
ty finances  In  South  Carolina,  II, 
71;  admission  of  blacks  to  white 
Institutions,   190,  191. 

Rice.  Samuel  F.,  on  causes  of  Ku 
Klux  Movement,  II.  331. 

Richardson,    James    D.,    MEasAOsa 
AND   Papess  or  THE     Peesiucnts; 
extract    from    Lincoln's   inaagur 
address  In   1S61,  1,   109;    Lincoln^ 
amnesty     prot-lamation     of 
109:    proclamation   on    the   Wade 
Davis  Bill.  112;  extract  fr«m  Pre*'! 
ident  Johnson's  meaaagea  of  1865,1 
117.  180:  the  Wade-Davis  Bill.  118; 
President  Johnson's  amnesty  proc- 
lamation of  1865.  168;  appointment 
of  Gov.  Holden  of  North  Carolina, 
171;    proclamation  of  April.  1866, 
declaring  (be  War  at  an  end,  193;  ( 
proclamation   of    President   Grant 
In    1871,   suspending   the   writ   of 
habeas  corpus  In  South  Carolina. 
11.  128;   proclamation  of  PrealdenC] 
Grant   against    the    revoUttlonleta 
In  Louisiana,  150;  proclamation  In 
regard  to  Arkansas    101. 

Richardson,  S.  P..  Lioirra  and 
SUAiHjWH  01*  iTHVKEAnT  Lmt  a 
pugnacious  Methodist  preacher.  11, 
228. 

Rifle  Clube  in  South  Carolina.  11, 
327.  407.  Bee  also  Ku  Klux  Move* 
meat. 

Ritual  or  rnx   Uniort    LrAOtit  orJ 
Ahe:kica:  character  and  objects  of 
the  Union  League,  It.  T. 
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RrrcAL  or  tuk  KrfioBra  or  tbk 
Wunx  Camelu.:  principles  of  tbe 
order.  II,  349. 

SArFOLO,  M,  J.,  on  negro  suffrase.  t. 
100. 
Samford.  William  P.,  on  condition 
of  blftcka  In  18^6.  1,  92;  on  whip- 
ping of  negro  preacher,  M,  259;  on 
economic  conditions  In   1870,   310. 
Saxton,    General    Rufus.    on    condl- 
tlona  Id  South  Carolina.  I,  S54. 
Scalawaga,  11.  33-&S. 
Schofleld.    General,    circular    relat- 
ing to  freedmen.  1.  327. 
Schools.  «e«  Education. 
Schurz.    Carl,    report    to    President 
Johnaon,  on  poverty  of  the  South, 
1,    11;     feeling    toward    Northern 
people,    43;    popnlar    feeling,    53; 
free  negro  labor,  76;  condition  of 
the  negroea,  77;   neceaalty  for  ne- 
gro  auffrage,   95;    defense  of   tbe 
Freedmen'a  Burean,  361. 
8«ce88loo.  Lincoln's  view  of,  I.  109. 
116;    Johnson's    view.    117;    Sum- 
ner's theory,  144;   Stevens's  view. 
147:  ordinance  of  acceaslon  declar- 
ed null  and  void,  ISO. 
Selbels.  E.  W..   on  the  Council  of 
Safety.  II.  355. 

Sklha  Tihks:  appeal  from  freed- 
men for  teachers.  11,  176;  editor- 
ial on  negro  ^duration,  177;  resolu- 
tions by  citizens  on  negro  educa- 
tion, 178. 

Senate  documents  and  Reports,  Me 
Congress. 
SeTBOty-Slz    <'76)    Association,    ii. 
327.  355.     Bee  alto  Ku  Klux  Move- 
m«nt 
S«ward.  William   H.,  approves  Na- 
tional Union  program,  1,  213. 
Sharkey.    William   L..   governor  of 
Mississippi,  objects  to  Freedmen'a 
Bureau,  1,  363. 

Sheridan,   General    P.    H.,    In    New 
Orleans.    1.    442;    "banditti*    tele- 
gram. 11,  157. 
Sherman,  General  W.  T-,  order  con- 
flscattng  sea-Island  property.  1.  350. 
Sherman-Johns  ton     Convent  Ion,     I, 
154. 
Shkevki-okt     Soi'TiiwusTEBN :       the 
quadroons  of  Louisiana,  11.  279. 
Slaughter    Hourc    cases.    InvoIvInK 
the    Fourteenth    Amendment,    ii. 
423. 
Slaveholders  ruined.  I.  13,  16. 
Slavery  abolished  by  State  action. 


1.  177.  179;  by  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, 1S5. 

Smedee,  Suaan  Dabney,  Mcmobiau 
or  A  SotrrHERiT  Pla^vtis:  a  min- 
ed planter,  1.  13;  news  of  freedom. 
72. 

"Smelling  Comrolttoe."  in  the  Flor- 
ida leglBlatnre.  11,  50. 

Smith,  C.  G..  CoLo^irATiDs  oar 
GBOES   IS  CKsraAL  Aij^ama: 
the  Industrial  decay  of  the  B! 
Belt.  U.  439;    Paj^rcTPix  UyniaxT- 

l.-SO    THK    TKAIM.tC    tiT   THE    XCGIO: 

value   of   work   of  Northern   mis- 
sionaries,   il,    186. 

Smith.  E.  A..  Report  ox  Oottox 
Pboouctio.s  IX  Ai-AnAUA:  relative 
efBdency  of  whites  and  blacks  as 
cotton   producers.  IL   323. 

Smith,  Qerrlt.  letters  to  President  _ 
Johnson  on  Reconstruction,  I.  137»V 
189;  views  on  Intermerrlaee  ofV 
races.   II,  290. 

Smith,  General  T.  Kilby,  on  con- 
duct of  whites  toward  blacks.  I, 
68. 

Smith.  V.  v..  Hentenaxit-goTernor  of 
Arkansas,  protests  against  work  of 
the  state  conrentlon,  II.  392. 

Smith,  wniiaro  H.,  on  the  trMt- 
ment  ot  Unlontsu.  1,  40;  on  Re- 
coaslnicllon,  136;  made  governor 
of  Alabama.  447. 

Social  conditions  dorlng  Recon- 
struction, 1.  chs.  t  xl.  and  xllt; 
also.  U.  265.  26S:  social  conditions 
among  the  whites.  269;  among  the 
blacks,  276,  444,  454;  Bqual  RlghU 
iBSue.  285. 

Societies  among  tbe  blacks,  il,  444. 

Soldiers'  and  safkirs'  conventions, 
I,   215.  216,  228. 

Somers.   Robert,   SorTBJca;f    Stato 
siT(C£    TUB    Wab:     deatructloi 
property  In  the  Tennessee  Vi 
1.9;  Increased  mortality  amoi 
negroes.  93;  land  question  in  Yf 
ginla.    ii,    307:    white   labor.    311:. 
negro   labor.    31 2 ;    causes   of    th»\ 
Ku  Klux   Movement.  336. 

South  after  tbe  Wbr.  The,  sketch  ot 
economic  and  social  conditions.  1. 
3;  references  to  authorities.  7;  d^ 
structlon  of  property.  9;  d««tUu- 
tlon  among  the  whites.  20;  con 
cation  frauds.  25;  the  cotton  tax^i 
34;  the  problem  of  the  Unionist^' 
36;  treatment  of  Northern  men, 
43:  the  garrisons  in  1865-1866.  47; 
the  temper  ot  the  whites.  51; 
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fluence  of  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
€3;  misrepresentatfon  of  the 
South,  GS:  the  newly-freed  negroes, 
72:  treatmeol  of  neKroes,  77:  eonie 
troubles  and  <lt[;aik[>ointineota  of 
freedom.  S9:  cunuideratioa  of  ne- 
gro suffrage,  95.  Ree  al&o  Social 
a.nd  Industrial  Conditions,  Schools, 
Church**,  etc..  and  each  state  by 
name. 

SorTH  Atxaktic:  speech  of  Gen- 
eral Wede  Hampton  on  justice  to 
the  blacks.  I.  421;  addrees  by 
prominent  cltlzeua  of  Charlestoo, 
it.  409. 

Soutb  Carolina,  destruction  of 
Charleston,  I,  9;  negro  troops  In, 
47:  plan  for  a  negro  town,  73; 
Increased  mortality  of  negroee,  93; 
**l>lack  code."  294;  coDflBcatloas, 
354;  whiles  oppose  Reconstruction, 
424;  "Blaclt  and  Tnn"  convention, 
449;  speech  of  D.  H.  Chamber- 
lain. 449;  convention  corrects  vo- 
cabulary of  South  Carolina,  450; 
lands  for  freedmen,  450;  objec- 
tions of  whites  to  the  Ccmstltu- 
tlon  of  186?,  455;  state  readmitted 
to  the  Union,  476;  whites  address 
the  negroes,  485:  Governor  Moses 
accepts  a  bribe,  11.  41;  character 
of  carpetbag  Supreme  Court.  41; 
character  of  negro  legislature.  61; 
picture  of,  frontispiece:  whole- 
sale bribery,  54;  carpetbag  rule. 
57 ;  refreshment  room  of  the 
legislature,  59 :  legislative  sup- 
plies, 60.  61-6S :  public  printing 
frauds,  68:  county  Hnsnces.  71; 
negro  mllltla,  79;  tntlral'lfttton  of 
negroes,  88;  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
ffUBpended  by  President  Grant,  128; 
debate  on  mixed  schools,  187; 
mixed  schools  made  compulsory. 
190:  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Asy- 
lum, 190;  negroes  admitted  to  the 
State  Dnlrerslty.  191:  the  Peatwdy 
fund  not  given  to  South  Carolina, 
194:  size  of  school  appropriations, 
197;  feeling  between  races.  277; 
between  blacks  and  roulattoes.  280; 
the  Equal  Rights  Act.  285;  law  to 
encourage  immigration,  299;  ne- 
groes oppose  immigration,  310; 
causes  of  the  Ku  Klux  Movement, 
835.  337:  White  Brotherhood,  354; 
Council  of  Safftty,  353;  Ku  Klux 
aoalce  negro  offlcials  resign,  371; 
iWfro  whipped  by  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
371;   character  of  people  whipped 


by  Klan,  874;  camoalgn  of  1876. 
405;  election  of  Moses  and  Whip- 
per  as  judges,  406:  President 
Grant's  attitude  In  1876.  406;  Rt- 
fle  Clubs.  407;  address  of  Charles- 
tou  whites,  409;  speech  of  Wade 
Hampton.  411;  Democratic  wort- 
leg  men.  413;  suffrage  limited  In 
18S5,  451;  troops  withdrawn,  420- 
421. 

Sotmi'e  SupSEMACT  m  Cottok 
Gqowino:  whites  and  blacks  as 
cotton  producers.  II,  441. 

Southall.  J.  C.  correspondence  with 
a  teacher  of  a  negro  school.  11,  183. 

"Southern  Atrocities,"  1.  45.  68. 

Speed,  J.  H.,  on  causes  of  Ku  Klux 
Movement,  li,  331. 

Spelling,  la  the  Alabama  legisla- 
ture, ti,  49. 

Spencer,  George  G.^  methods  of  se- 
curing election  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  II,  131. 

Sprague.  John  T.,  report  on  the 
failure  of  negro  colonisation  In 
Florida.   1.   848. 

"Sguaw"  clause  In  the  Alabama 
Constitution.    11,    455. 

Stanton.  Edwin  M..  opinion  of 
Johnson's  policy.  I,  186. 

Statk  Jot'BXAT.  (Alabama):  White 
I^eaiTue  alter  a  negro  school  teach- 
er.  II.    206. 

"State  Suicide"  theory  of  Recon- 
struction. I.   144. 

Statutks  at  LiAbge  or  Soirra  Cabo- 
u5a:  law  relating  to  freedmen, 
1.  294:  Equal  KlRhts  Act,  II,  285; 
law  to  encourage  European  Immi- 
gration, 299. 

Steams,  Marcellus  L.,  gorernor  of 
Florida,  11,  40,  415. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  on  the  con- 
ditions of  Reconstruction.  1.  S84. 

Stevens,  Tbaddeus,  theory  of  Re> 
construction,  1.  147:  on  negro  suf- 
frage, 149;  on  confiscations.  ISO: 
notice  of  bis  death,  it.  272. 

Straker,  Augustus,  Tat  New  South 
Invcstioatki):  on  the  credit  evil. 
H,   317. 

SuCfragB,  in  1866.  I.  186:  limited  In 
Alabama.  II.  453;  lo  Louisiana, 
451;  in  Mlaelsslppl.  4fi0;  In  South 
Carolina.  461. 

Sumner.  Charles,  on  Reconstroc- 
tlon,  1.  144;  opinion  on  Impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson,  470; 
on  negro  eqnalUy,  U.  193. 


VAliRAUCY     LAWS     Of     MISSlSSlppl.     I, 

283;  of  South  Carolina.  309. 

Vlrffiiila,  economic  condition  after 
tB«  War,  i,  10:  radical  politics  In, 
280:  status  ot  negro  in  iy651866, 
267:  freeilmen  expect  confiscation, 
353;  Republican  converts,  487; 
state  readmitted  to  tbe  Union.  4S7. 
488;  military  regulation  of  church 
services,  11,  2^3;  the  church  altaa- 
llon  In  1866,  230;  Northern  min- 
isters driven  out,  235;  Balilmore 
Conference  joins  Southern  Metho- 
dists, 23f>;  Industrial  decay  in 
Black  Belt.  435;  progreM  Id  white 
districts.   435. 

Vocabulary  of  South  Carolinar  re- 
vised, 1,  450. 

WAnK'DAvia  plan  of  Reconstruction. 
1,   112.   118. 

Walker,  D.  8.,  governor  of  Florida, 
on  duty  of  whites  to  negroes,  1. 
60,  257. 

Wallace,  John,  CAnrEmAC  Rclk  is 
Florida:  a  negro  politician.  1. 
232;  Oovernor  Marvin's  message  In 
favor  of  negro  testimony,  254;  a 
nein'o's  opinion  of  the  Black  X^ws, 
371;  fraudulent  sales  oC  land  to 
Freednien,  35S;  a  negro's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Frcedmen's  Bureau,  37S: 
description  of  the  Lincoln  Brother- 
hood, 11,  20;  opinion  of  the  Union 
X^eague.  28:  character  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  40;  the  "Smelling 
Committee*'  of  the  Florida  legisla- 
ture, 50:  votlngearly  and  often,  85; 
political  lesson  In  a  Florida  school, 
205;  jealousy  In  the  negro  church- 
es, 259;  sleeping  with  ue^oes  and 
kissing  negro  babies  for  votes, 
281-282:  Equal  nights  Issue  in 
Florida.  3S5;  end  of  carpetbag  rule 
in  Florida,  415;  negroes'  heritage 
from  the  carpetbaggers,  433;  con- 
ditions In  th«  negro  churches,  448 
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Orders :  Southern  state  govern- 
ments not  to  be  recognized,  1,  168; 
military  government  in  the  South- 
em  sUles  In  l865-lSfi6.  203-212; 
circular  of  General  SchofleU!  re- 
lating to  f reedmen,  327 ;  Sher- 
man's order  conOscatlng  the  Sea 
Islands.  390;  circular  of  the  Freed- 
xnen's  Bureau  In  regard  to  confl»- 
catloo,  352;  military  government 
under    the    Reconstruction    Acts. 


428-448;      the     BplKOpal      church 
cloeed  In  Alabama,  il,  223. 
Warmoth.   Henry    C,    governor   of 
Uiultilana.  character.  II,  38;  jolnfl 
conservatives.  141,  142. 

W^bington,  Booker  T..  outlines 
Armstrong's  views  on  negro  educa- 
tion. 11,  209. 

Watterson.  H.  M.,  report  on  con- 
fiscation frauds.  1,  'i9;  on  temper 
of  the  Southern  people,  5i. 

"Wheeler  .'Vdjustment"  of  Louisiana 
legislature.  11,  157. 

WhIgB  become  Democrats,  reasons, 
li.  91. 

White  Brotherhood.  II.  327:  InlUa- 
tlon  oath.  354.  Sec  also  Ku  Klux 
Movement. 

White  Camella,  see  Knights  of  the 
While  Camella,  and  Ku  Klux 
Movemenl . 

White  counties,  destitution,  1,  20, 
88;  economic  conditions,  11,  811, 
323 

White  Leagite,  objects,  11,  327.  358: 
overturns  radical  government  In 
Louisiana,  148;  should  be  formed, 
887.    See  also  Ku  Klux  Movement. 

White  LIue.  11,  327. 

Whites,  destttute.  I.  20.  88;  altitude 
toward  Reconstruction,  420,  422. 
423,  424;  disfranchised,  433;  ad- 
dress to  negroes,  485;  favor  negro 
education,  il,  176;  religious  work 
for  the  blacks,  245;  social  nod 
economic  conditions,  chs.  1.  xl  and 
xili. 

Williams,  George  H.,  attorney  gen- 
eral, plan  to  reorganize  Alatmma 
legislature,  11,  133. 

Wilmer.  R.  H.,  bishop  of  Alabama, 
suspended  by  military  anthority. 
11.  233:  letter  on  the  church  situa- 
tion. 229. 

Wilmer,   Richard    H,.   Thk  Recent 
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i-oixr:     on    the   church    situation 

after  the  War,  II.  229. 
Wilson,  D.  L.    Bee  Lester. 
WiUz.  L.  A.,  speaker  of  Louisiana 

bouse  of  representatives,  telegram 

to  President  Grant,  11,  156. 
Women,  influence  in  the  Sonth,  1. 

44.  54. 
Wood.    Fernando,    brings    charges 

against  General  O.  O.   Howard,  I. 

379. 


the  vocabulary  of  Sowth  OB.rolln&, 
f,   460. 

Yazoo  Bannq:  a  Democratic  ne- 
gro tcbool,  li,   196, 

Young  Men's  Democratic  Ctob.  U, 
2&fi.     Bee  aUo  Ku  Klux  Movement 
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1— Pstbi  ol  th«  Mooad-Bolldics  IndUsns 
uid  Qrekt  Gmine  AiitmoJa:  PsnI.  babjcu  ted 
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g— -IndlMi  Thoroagbfcrw ;  Ai  mcbwu  of  Ib^Iu 
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ft—Wksbinston's  Road  :  Tlie  fint  dMpter  dI 
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A — Braddoek'B  Road  :  lb*  Xamama  caap»im  of 
I7S1.     Thli   tvaA  traa  tbc   Votoaat  to  the  Moeoa* 

Mibc  Wem. 

3— OldOlkdaRoBd:  Built  br  Forto*.  RnMock'i 
werwfir.  The  eawflf  ol  17H.  rmMoc  In  Ihc 
ofiMfv  «l  Fon  DaqneMC. 

^-Boonel*  WtldBrom  Road :  TkU  Uihvir 
dWBWgfc  CiaitiMUii4  Cat  **•  (^  wne  o4  ibf  ntmot- 
Ate  ei»luhi  ol  Boone.  Walker,  ana  Glat.  wUek  had 
■Eh  lar>rcacbhii  rCecti  lor  Wann  KUkmeni. 

T^PortMc  Patlu :  ThelBpomaipancnvUtk 
wtfe  tlic  "k^"  >o  th'  iowrior  ol  ibc  Motlaam"  Im 
tipMvni  DilMW'nartn.  tffcBL  Ud  IteiKrri. 


8— Military  Rtwds:  Sodi  ra*di  aa  Ikoac  brw* 
br  Martn,  Boitqaet.  Lewia,  McliNoab.  Ceonv  hufcn 
Cluk.  CnirlatiL  Uanaar,  SL  CUf.  antf  IVayar  an 
dnehbeiL 

9— Wfttervmys  of  Wentward  Bxpwuloa : 
Tfce  blaorr  ol  lb«  Oblo  tUr«r  istl  tu  m^Mitartn)  thdr 
InflueDce  U  ibe  KopUnc  «<  cbc  NMtkvMt  Teiitawy. 

10— The  Cumbcrlaad  Road :  Ptra  Maiytuid 
to  UliiKfia.  "Ii  earned  Ihawaida  of  popvlaitaa  and 
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13-14— Th«  Ortat  Aimrjcaa  Canala,  law 
valuiarat  TW  EHr  Canal.  rfciM|iiaii  and  OMn. 
Pnafrmab  Canal,  ate 
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itoai  br  ibc  UiEft  and  tea  aiuboilUea  an  Gond  Roada. 
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Almott  all  the  nm  ori(rinaIi  arr  unindrxed.  In  the  pment  reprint  serin,  thUimmenM 
mass  of  historiciJ  data  will  be  mode  accessible  through  one  exhaustive  ajulyticaiitidcK. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  FEW  OF  THE  REVIEWS 

A9iS.mCAV  HISTOAICML  ItRflKWt  "Tb«  boaki  aie  bMi^MsUr  hmad  tM  prlm4.  The  cdldac 
by  Or.  Tbmlic*  icetnt  to  b*n  bcca  dose  wltb  bli  cuRooarr  ctR  sad  kaMrled|c.  Tb«T«  li  n«  wsm  o( 
belpfvi  ■nnoiMiaai.  The  boobs  therefore  Afv  likely  to  beofmerc  real  vsloctfaADtba early 
prints  from  which  they  are  takan.** 

TBK  OVTLOOKi     "Dr.Tbviiwi  ItiHe  be«»oenbto  sdllafvbBeosU  have  bees choaea  larmcha  latk." 

'^TIm  nadeai  a(  wderr.  m  wrIJ  mt  Uk  biMsrfaa,  ess  pfoSl  br  the  peraasi  ol  ihcK  Intelii    .    .    . 
(brr  p«ntaL  a*  la  oowhrn-  «Ik  n  wrU  prr«cBCed.  tb«  stasR  of  Mctetr  la  the  bmUw  la  the  JkaMtcaa 
hadcnuMrr'" — PHaoastCK  J.  Tuanss  la  ibe  DtoV. 
riir£  SATIOSi     'YbomitUr  laMrntlac.  aa  w«U  ai  blfWrksUi  nluUc." 

Fuii  descriptive  circulars  giving  the  contents 
of  each  volume  may  be  hail  on  applkatiorC: 
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HISTORY  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS 

From  their  discovery  by  Magellan  in 
1521  to  the  beginning  of  the  XVII 
Century;  with  descriptions  of 
Japan,  China  and  adja- 
cent countries,  by 

Dr.  Antonio  de  Morga 

Alcalde  of  Crimind  Cauict,  in  ihe  Roya]  Audiencia  of  Nucva  EtpAfit,  mad 
Counsel  for  the  Holy  OfBce  of  the  [oquuitkm 

Completely  translated  into  English,  edited andannotated  by 
E.  H.  Blair  and  J.  A.  Robert'son 

With  facsimiles i  two  volumes^  large  8vo^  doth,  uncut, 
gift  tops.     Price  per  sety  $7,50  net. 


A/fORGA'S  HISTORY  is  the  one  work  indis- 
■*-'-■■  pensable  to  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  its  islands,  and  bordering  countrica. 
Later  writers  are  all  indebted  to  Morga,  and 
many  of  them  simply  copied  what  he  wrote. 

''The  most  valuable  of  the  early  sources  on  Philippine  history 
and  the  customs  of  the  natives.  His  treatise  on  the 

(Utives  is  the  most  complete  we  have,  and  along  with  the 
relations  of  Ixiarca,   Plasencia,  and  Chirino  forms  our 

only  contemporary  source  of  information  as  to  the  primidve 
Filipinos.  A  more  satisfactory  English  edition  of  Morga  than 
that  of  the  Hakluyc  Society." — Amtrican  Historical  R/vitw. 

Regarding  Morga,  James  A.  LfRov,  in  Tftt  Nation^  says: 
'*A  standard  source  on  the  History  of  Spanish  Conquest  in  the 
Paciiic  .  .  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  early  authority 
on  the  primitive  customs  of  the  Filipinos." 


*An  authority  t/tki  highest  imptrtance.  ** — ^WlNSOR. 


Pittman^s  Prefent  State  of  the  European 
Settlements  on  the  Miffifippi 

With  folding  Plans  and  Draughts 

EJitfi  nxjith  fii/rthJurtia»^  Notes  and  Index,  hj 

FRANK  HE\'\VOOD   HODDER 

pTffifJMr  9/AmentMn  Hitnry^  Uni-vertity  9/  Kamuu 


THIS  exceedingly-  nrc  work,  issued  in  1770,  ii  so  much  in  demand  by-  studenu 
2nd  collectors  of  Americana  that  even  imperfect  copies  of  ihe  original  are  now 
almost  impossible  to  obtitn  at  any  price.  It  contains  much  valuable  original  tniterial 
(or  the  study  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Setilemcuts  of  old  Louisiaiui,  Weit  Florida, 
and  the  Illinois  country,  after  the  Peace  of  1763. 

"ciilBK  Ik  a  eoovact  Imib.  mpcfe  lupliil  and  relubk  IntannsitM  < nowtienr  «lw  to  tehmnd) 

coBOcrnliif  tke  MlMiNlwt  Vtticr  >Bd  It*  propic  at  that  irantltlon  period." — Wauacs. 

Dt.   WliXIAM  F.  POOLK  lA  WLoaor'l  A'^rrrirtM  atJ  Crtui^  Uiiwj  *f  Aaariia  nrti      "ll  b 

(be  oulleH  fiuHab  anmut  o\  tbcw  nolcarau.  aoj.  at  u  avtlMrttr  Is  adr  weam  Uasfr.  li 

at  ibe  Ufberi  {aponkKc" 

"A*  andwriiMtK  mxA  ■■iiuwi'lr  ran  imucb."— Ambmcam  Hiskmucal  Ramiw. 

Professor  Hodder  has  made  a  special  study  of  American  historical  geography,  and 
his  notes  embody  the  results  of  the  latest  researches  in  this  held. 


50^  »/w,   Mf*  numhtrtJt  hamdimuh/  printed  tn  /arge  Cajhn  tjpt  om  Dtekinnn't 

decihe.i-^ci  paper.     I^rgr  Svo,  ciolA,  unfiu,  i;t/J  ra/-.      Price  $3.00  net. 


The  First  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe 
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By  ANTONIO  PIGAFETTA  | 

Original  Italian  text  with  page-for-paec  English  tnm&Iauon  and  notes  Iqr 

James  A.  Robertijon 

H^th  numerous  maps,  plates^  and  facsimiles 

"By  far  the  best  and  fullest  account  of  the  expedition" — Gmlleaiard 


P 


,IGAFETTA'S  ACCOUNT  is  here  nmp/eu/y  presented  in  English  for  the 
6rst  time.     Of  especial  ralueare  his  remsrks  onthe  customs,  physical  character, 
and   lanEuaces   of   the  various   people  of   South  America,  and   the    Ladroncs, 
Philippines  and  other  Asiatic  Islands. 

The  editing  and  annotation  are  elaboniteand  exhaustive ;  an  Index  and  a  com- 
plete Bibliography  arc  added,  making  thia  the 

BEST  EDITION  OF  PIGAFETTA 

IN  ANY  LANGUAGE 

sue  Njitiov  Mrs  h  ti 

"a  walk  uf  adnlrvfak  adwIinUv  "bkh  rboaM  prorr  cl  inttrra  boOi  fa  pro'cHtaMl  fCodcSM  i 

and  nhiwtofr  aixl  tgtbc  carton*  mdOTot  tniclera' tain    .     .     .     T1i-Tniir  rfllir  tranilarliia  Iml  ■ 

airaplidtr  ibai,  wtlbooi  linitatlnc,  twt>«a  Ui*  oaireK  ol  HaUan'i  »fn  " 

Limited  edition  of  350  copies  only.     Two  volumes^  large  8vo, 
clothe  uncut,  gilt  tops.     Price  $7.50  net. 


Bmamv^,  0Iom]u^Bt,aii2i  lEarly  l^ifitorg  of 


BY 


Edward  Gaylord  Bourne 

Professor  of  History  in  Tale  University 


'T^HIS  monograph  is  issued  in  response  to  numcr- 
■■'  ous  requests  from  scholars  and  general  readers 
for  a  brief,  clear  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Islands 
during  the  Spanish  regime.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  leading  critical  reviews : 

AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW: 

"The  most  complete  and  schoUrly  monograph  on  Philippioe  hiuorjr 
yet  published  m  English," 

AVE  MARIA: 

"A  happy  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  those  .  .  who  have  been 
ovcrready  to  blame  the  Spaniard  and  the  friar  who  have  done 
in  the  Philippines,  according  to  Dr.  Bourne,  '  work  without  a 
parallel  in  history.' " 

AMERICAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  REVIEIV: 
"A  masterpiece  of  judicious  historical  study." 

THE  NATION: 

"Professor  Bourne  has  given  us  the  best-considered  essay  on  Philip- 
pine histor>'  ever  published  in  English.  One  is  especially  impressed 
^^-ith  his  pica  for  fairness  toward  the  record  of  Spanish  colonialism." 

AMERICAN  ANTHROPOLOGIST: 

"A  remarkably  a)mprehensivc  review  of  Philippine  history,  and 
so  fairly  and  charmingly  presented  as  to  be  worthy  of  careful 
perusal   by  everyone  interested  in  these  far-awav  possessions." 

— Profcisor  F.  W.  Hodcb. 

PreS.  /.  G.  SCHURMAN  (formerly  president  of  Philippine  Com- 
mission): 
"I  have  read  it  with  great  appreciation  of  its  faJmeas,  its  lucidity, 

and  its  si.-nipathptic  insight." 


Limited  edition  of  $00  ecpiesy  heing  a  separate  issue  of  the 
Historical  Introduction  to  Blair  and  Robertson's  "  The  Philippine 
Islands:  i^gj-iSgS"  S$  volumes.     H^ith  numerous  illustra 
tionSy  mapSy  etc.,  octavo,  cloth,  uncut,  price  $1,2$  net,  postpaid. 
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